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Literary Supplement. 


BOOKS. 


a 


ADAM LINDSAY GORDON.* 


Ir is curious that, although Gordon died in 1870, there 
should until this month have been no complete edition of his 
poems and no comprehensive memoir of his life published 
in this country; still more curious that these three volumes, 
which have for the first time given England the opportunity 
of acquiring a real knowledge of the poet who is at once the 
prophet and the romance of Australia, should at last have 
appeared within a few days of one another. But it is not only 
because of the unique position which their subject occupies in 
the minds of a greatand kindred people that these two volumes 
will interest English readers, for they disclose a personality 
and an art worthy of independent study for their own sake. 

Mr. Robb’s prefatory sketch is as much concerned with 
criticism as with narrative. Miss Humphris’ and Mr. Sladen’s 
memoir, on the other hand, is probably as complete as industry 
and enthusiasm could make it, and it is the more regrettable 
that they should not have made a more economical use of their 
material, A great deal is included that is of very little interest 
or relevance, and the considerable mass of really interesting 
matter is confused by haphazard arrangement and unnecessary 
repetition. None the less, the two books enable one to see 
clearly enough the various influences which went to mould 
Gordon’s life and the main events of its romance and tragedy. 

Gordon’s life and character seem indeed to have been 
expressly designed to make him the hero of Australia. His 
father and mother were first cousins, both members of the 
junior branch of an ancient Scottish family His father, who 
had been a captain in the service of the East India Company 
and had retired from the Army, was living in the Azores 
when Lindsay was born, and it was not till the boy was 
seven years old that the family settled in Cheltenham, where 
Captain Gordon became teacher of Oriental languages at the 
college. 

Captain Gordon had been a daring rider and sportsman in 
India, and he was besides a scholar and a man of attractive 
appearance and personality. From Lindsay’s early letters in 
Mr. Sladen’s volume it would seem that he was something of 
a disciplinarian, but his character is overshadowed by the 
vivid and eccentric personality of his wife, a woman of great 
taste and charm, but ungovernable temper, extravagant, 
capricious, and at times (according to Mr. Robb) afflicted 
with what almost amounted to religious mania. It is 
evident that Lindsay inherited many of her characteristics, 
and the circumstances of his boyhood were unfortunately 
of a kind too little likely to bring peace to so inflam- 
mable a family. Between the ages of seven and twenty he 
received only about five scattered years of schooling. For 
the rest he ran wild, and in 1853, after continued storms, he 
left England never to return. The reasons for this step are 
not certainly known. Tradition connects it with an escapade 
that resulted in the boy stealing from its owner's stable a 
horse which he had agreed to buy and been unable to pay 
for, and riding it to victory in a steeplechase. It was more 
probably due to the general inability of young Gordon to fit 
in with the conventions and discipline of his home. Ever since 
his fifteenth year the love of horses had played an increasingly 
important part in hislife. He had becomea friend of trainersand 
afrequenter of racing stables. He hunted in the Cotswolds when- 
ever he could borrow a mount. There is a story too that he once 
went into school with racing colours under his great-coat and 
rode off from the schoolroom door to compete in a local 
steeplechase. This passion of his doubtless distressed his 
parents, for it led him into danger, loose company, and extra- 
vagances far beyond his means, and his passion for boxing 
can have pleased them little better. He became the favourite 





a a) Adam Lindsay Gordon and his Friends in England and Australia, By 
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be ee pablisher. (2s. 64. net. )——(3) The Poems of Adam Lindsay Gordon, Edited 
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pupil of Jem Edwards, the middle-weight champion, and was 
fond of challenging all comers at country fairs. Even at this 
raw age, however, those who knew him at all intimately w re 
able to discern something uncommon in bis powers. He had a 
wonderful memory and could recite any poem or speech which 
he had once read. He was fond of spouting poetry too, and 
to his nearest friend would sometimes write letters partly in 
verse. His taste in dress was fantastic, and like many young 
men of the time he affected a Byronic pose, which no doubt 
led him to exaggerate his youthful misdoings and his natural 
tendency to reserve and depression. None the less he seems to 
have been a boy of high spirits, thoughtless, cheerful, and fond 
of cheerful, thoughtless company. When, however, bis father 
secured for him the offer of a commission in the Australian 
Mounted Police he realized that he was making nothing of his 
life, and that he must embrace the opportunity, but he felt 
the parting deeply, the more so because it involved separation 
from a lady for whom he had already formed a deep attach- 
ment. Exactly how strong a hold this attachment had on 
him it is difficult to say. Mr. Robb thinks that the impression 
it made was a deep and lasting one, and it is certain that if 
she had asked him to stay in England he would have done so, 
but the references to her in his early letters from Australia 
are hardly suggestive of a great passion. 

But however this may be, the parting from old ties 
and old associations made a great change in Gordon's 
character. He did not upply for his commission on arrival 
in Australia, but instead enlisted as an ordinary mounted 
constable, in which capacity he served two years. He then 
took up the profession of a travelling horsebreaker, and 
spent seven years travelling the bush, living the roughest 
life and riding the wildest animals, with practically no 
educated society of any kind. It was during this time that 
he made the acquaintance of Tenison Woods, the naturalist 
priest, who was surprised to find a travelling horsebreaker 
quoting Racine, Corneille, Shakespeare, and Byron by the page. 
Woods lent him a Horace and a Browning and Macaulay's 
Lays, and these became the subject of his constant study during 
the ensuing years as he lay at night in his solitary tent by the 
faint light of a smoky pannikin lamp. It was at this time, too, 
that he took seriously to composing poetry. His companions 
often noticed that he rode for hours together in deep abstrac- 
tion mumbling verses to himself and sometimes throwing his 
knee across the saddle to scribble on a piece of paper. 
He never spoke of his verse to any one, and formed few 
friendships, but he made a mark wherever he went, and 
all who were brought in contact with him were struck 
with his straightforward and honourable character. Drink 
and gambling — the bushman’s ordinary relaxations — 
had no hold on him. Indeed his life at this time seems to 
have been singularly temperate, solitary, and austere. In 
1862 he married a girl much beneath him in social etatus and 
education, but one who made him a brave and faithful wife 
in the short and troubled time that was left to him. Two 
years later the first great misfortune of his life befell him—he 
inherited a sum of £7,000, and in 1865 he was asked to stand for, 
and was elected to, the Parliament of Victoria, in which State 
he had settled since his marriage. He was a failure in 
Parliament, and resigned his seat in eighteen months, but 
the next few years saw at once the zenith and decline of his 
fortunes. He took to steeplechasing as an amateur, and for 
three years was the most successful rider on the Australian 
turf. He wrote freely, too, and published both in the press 
and in book form, but his verse brought him in little money, 
and, as he seldom hetted, he made little by his racing. Mean- 
while he lost heavily in one or two speculations, and 
suffered a still heavier blow by the death of his only child. 
His fits of depression grew stronger and more frequent; his 
intervals of gaiety scantier and less restrained. Two bad 
accidents impaired his health, and for the first time he began 
to have recourse to drink and opiates. The vanity which had 
marked the Byronic phase of his boyhood, but which, during 
the solitary years of bush-life, he had consciously subdued, 
regained its hold on him. His riding became more and more 
reckless, and his recklessness was indeed one of the secrets of 
his success. He was an ungainly rider, being handicapped 
by his singularly long, loose figure, for though he was six 
feet tall he rode only ten stone, and he was, moreover, so 
shortsighted that he could never see beyond his horse's 
ears, but he had a marvellous influence over horses, and his 
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opponents found it useless to compete with a man who 
raced with a secret hope of being killed. Before long he 
began to dislike racing, feeling, in spite of his passion for 
horses and his clean joy in the contests of the turf, that it 
brought him into contact with unworthy company and base 
ideals; but he could not afford to give it up. In 1868 came 
the second great catastrophe. He received an intimation from 
home that he had a good claim to the family estate of 
Esslemont in Scotland. The hope of establishing this claim 
became the dominant idea in his mind, and when at last an 
adverse decision of the courts shattered the hope, he waited 
only to see his last volume of poems through the press, and 
then one grey morning walked out into the bush and shot 
himself through the gullet with a Service rifle. 

Such was Gordon’s brief and tragic life, a life of action and 
solitude, of few intimacies and little subject to the external 
influence of literary criticism or literary friendship. Such 
education as he had he gave himself during those nights of 
study in the bush, for it is difficult to believe that he can have 
gained much from the short and scattered years of his school- 
ing. Itis plain that he could read Latin, the Greek of Homer, 
French, and probably Spanish—which he may have remembered 
from his early years at Fayal—and it is plain, too, that the few 
books which he read stirred his imagination deeply. But study 
was never able to give his mind any seriously philosophic bent. 
Solitude made him brood much on life, but he had not the 
impulse or the cast of thought that could lead him to any 
solution of its enigma. He saw the enigma and he chafed 
at it, but the sight did not draw his thoughts outward, rather 
it drove them into a tragic and bitter introspection. Ideals 
he had, but they were the ideals of a schoolboy. Honesty, 
courage, generosity, and independence, on these he pinned his 
faith, but they proved an insufficient armoury for a man with 
all the vanity, sensibility, and capacity for suffering which are 
too often the poet’s heritage, and when they failed him in the 
fight he could only put his backagainst the wall and die fighting. 
These limitations of his mind are clearly reflected in his poems. 
Gordon was too much a man of action to work out for himself 
any very exactly personal style. His need for expression 
eame from feeling rather than from thought, and when the 
feeling stirred him he was apt to let his words run to some 
extent in the mould of one of the poets whose lines were 
ever singing in his head. There is no imitation in any 
sense of the word. A tune besieged his mind and he 
fitted his words to it, but his words moulded the tune. 
Mr. Robb devotes several pages to a detailed analysis of the 
debt to Browning which he discovers in Gordon’s verse, but 
although Browning, no doubt, set him writing ‘‘ Dramatic 
Lyrics,” his productions in this manner are infinitely less 
like Browning (and also, it must be confessed, considerably 
less successful) than the work of half a dozen poets of 
our own day. The first series of Swinburne’s Poems and 
Ballads must have taken a strong hold of his mind when 
it came out in 1867, though there is no record of the 
time at which the volume actually came to his hands. It 
found him sinking into depression, harassed with debt and 
in the thick of racing. The fluency of the new poet’s rhetoric 
and the swing of his easy ringing rhythms seized Gordon’s 
imagination immediately, and he poured into the mould a 
flood of personal feeling—satire, cynicism, aphorism, regret— 
the chief defect of which is the excessive fluency into which 
the fire and ease of his new model lured him. 

There is something boyish in this kind of imitation, and 
indeed Gordon’s verse always retained the faults as well as 
something of the charm of boyhood. He had no subtleties 
to express, for he neither felt nor saw things subtly; there 
is not even any minute observation of external nature in his 
bush poems. What he had to say he said rapidly, carelessly, 
but always naturally. His boyish energies, his boyish remorse, 
his boyish pessimism, crowded to the pen-point as quickly as 
did the songs of action to which he owes the main part of his 
popularity. Yet, while the scope of his feelings was boyish, in 
force they were those of a man and of a poet. And this was 
his tragedy. The shell was too weak for the metal. It 
yielded and fell asunder. Poetry of this type does not show 
at its best in short quotation. It is his turf ballads and his 
turf philosophy that kave won the love of Australia, and it is 
they which are chiefly quoted and known to us in England. 
But terse, vigorous, and admirable as much of this work is, 
the turf does not represent the best of his work any more than 





it did the best of his life. The real value of his work, and that 
which gives it its real fascination, is the fidelity with which it 
tells the progress of his romantic, brooding, reckless, and 
unhappy life. There are a score of poems in these two 
volumes which, within their limited range, could hardly be 
bettered. We do not quote from them, for the short 
quotation, for which alone there is space in a review of this 
kind, would hardly do justice to their merit. It is enough to 
say that no one who studies them can fail to be sincerely 
thankful for the sympathetic labours which have made 
Gordon’s work for the first time easily accessible to English 
readers. Each of the two collections contains some poems 
not included in the other, and some which have not hitherto 
been published in book form. Mr. Sladen in particular is to 
be congratulated on having discovered some lines which, 
though hitherto unpublished, are perhaps the best that 
Gordon ever wrote. In other respects Mr. Sladen’s work 
is less admirable (his punctuation of the poems is often 
lamentable), but it is a great thing that a task so long 
neglected should at last have been so conscientiously and 
enthusiastically undertaken. 





A COLONY IN THE MAKING.* 

Lorp CRANWORTH has written an admirable handbook to 
the most interesting of our newer colonies. The stream of 
East African literature is, indeed, becoming copious enough, 
for almost every visitor seems to think it is his duty to publish 
his impressions; but, as Lord Cranworth says truly, this stream 
is “tinged by, if not mainly composed of, the blood of slain 
animals,” English readers are still largely ignorant of the 
aspects of the land other than its sport, and the answer which 
would be given by most people in a general-knowledge paper 
is probably what the author suggests: “A place kept as a 
game reserve for lions and such-like, which millionaires and 
Americans get shot for them, and write about afterwards. 
There are some settlers who stone their Governors and shoot 
natives.” Lord Cranworth’s aim is to give people accurate 
and up-to-date information about the things that matter in 
East Africa, with an eye especially to the intending settler. 
The book is written with admirable clearness, fairness, and 
good temper. There is not a dull page in it, too, for Lord 
Cranworth has a gift of crisp and vivacious narrative, and his 
humour is as conspicuous as his good sense. 

He deals especially with the part of the colony which may 
be called the Highlands, a part which in the fullest sense of 
the phrase is a “ white man’s country.” Even the Highlands 
present a remarkable variety of climates. 

“A perfect balmy climate? Take Nairobi and Kyambu. Some- 
thing a little more bracing and with a touch of frost? Try Likipia 
or the Uasin Guishu plateau. Would you have a reminder of the 
West Coast of Scotland, with heavy rain, mist, and lovely days 
interspersed? The Mau or the Nandi Escarpment will give it 
you. A touch of the wind off the North Sea in East Anglia? 
The West Kenia plains can do that. While for something really 
cold and bitter you must climb up into Kenia’s glaciers.” 

Lord Cranworth deals at length with the natural resources 
of the land. There are at least two million acres of valuable 
timber in the Highlands, and one eminent authority has 
estimated that the forests of the Protectorate are worth twice 
as much as the whole of the rest of the country put together. 
The chief timber trees are the Ibean sandalwood, which is 
found chiefly near Nairobi, and on the higher ground the Ihean 
camphor, the cedar, and two varieties of yellow-wood. At 
least one million of these forest acres are worth, in the author's 
estimation, £10 per acre. The sooner these timber areas are 
properly worked the better for the colony. Minerals, so far, 
have been conspicuous by their absence, though there have 
been gold scares when the whole of Nairobi trekked out to 
prospect, and the provident citizen who took a beer-wagon with 
him alone made money. There is, however, one quasi-mineral 
substance of great commercial value—the deposits of crystalline 
soda in Lake Magadi, which are the largest in the world. These 
deposits are now being worked by a company, and a branch rail- 
way is in process of construction. The main wealth, however, is 
agricultural and pastoral. The Highlands have a rich and 
deep soil, and they have the immense advantage of two 
seasons. The drawback is that, though the rains never fail, 
there is always some uncertainty about their quantity and 
period, especially the short rains. Lord Cranworth discusses 
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ihe several crops in detail, and he gives a valuable piece of 
ndvice to the new settler. “Take a piece of paper and jot 
down the incomings and outgoings which appear likely to 
occur in the suggested scheme, stating them as severely 
against the success of the venture as seems possible. Then 
multiply the outgoings and divide the incomings by two. If 
the scheme still shows a substantial profit, it may be worth 
while going into carefully.” Wheat is a profitable crop, but 
so far all the varieties tried are liable in some degree to 
rust. Coffee is a huge success, and there has been no 
sign of disease. Deep soil, an abundant rainfall, and plenty 
of running water make the Highlands an ideal coffee-growing 
ground. In the department of live stock, pig-breeding has 
rosy prospects, cattle and ostriches do well, and there is every 
ground to believe that the Colony may in time become one of 
the great sheep-breeding areas of the world. 

As to the inhabitants of the land, Lord Cranworth has some 
excellent chapters on the different native tribes. He touches 
upon the vexed question which led to Sir Charles Eliot's 
resignation—the position of the Masai. The Home Govern- 
ment has been peculiarly unhappy in its treatment of this 
problem, though it is to be hoped that now the worst bung- 
ling is past. ‘The Masai will continue to present a difficult 
conundrum. ‘“ There can be no place ina British Colony for 
a tribe that will neither work for themselves nor others; 
who breed cattle but will not sell them; whose militarism 
is a continual menace to the peaceful population.” The 
natives number some two and a half millions in the 
Highlands alone, and this should be a sufficient reservoir of 
labour. But the supply is not always satisfactory, owing, 
perhaps, to the fact that the Reserves are too large at present. 
On the treatment of native servants Lord Cranworth does not 
dogmatize, save to give his own experience that the one thing 
every native appreciates is justice. Onthe Indian population 
he speaks some plain truths. They are the riff-raff of the 
Kast, and are adding to their number daily from the lowest. 
strata of the people of India. A great deal of the crime and 
most of the disease in the colony are due to them. The 
Indian demands equal treatment with the European, and 
Lord Cranworth considers, with reason, that they should bear 
the same responsibilities. They should be compelled, like 
Europeans, to show reasonable means before entering the 
country, they should be forced to live in a decent sanitary 
condition, and their various illicit businesses should be 
sternly repressed. The rest of the inhabitants of the 
colony are the settlers and the officials, no longer at war 
as they used to be. Lord Cranworth considers that the 
present civil service is a remarkably fine body of men, and he 
argues with great force that they are shamefully underpaid. 
Of the settlers he speaks highly, all except the colony of 
pauper Boers who have monopolized the best of the Uasin 
Guishu plateau. His advice to intending settlers is very 
wise and practical, and should prove of great use. He thinks 
East Africa an ideal land for the much-abused public-school 
boy, first because it is essentially an overseer’s country, and 
secondly because his ignorance will be no disadvantage where 
everything has to be learned afresh. 

We have left ourselves little space to comment on the 
chapters dealing with the administration. Lord Cranworth 
has many sound remarks on education, and pleads strongly 
for technical education for the natives and coloured people. 
Up till 1911 jail was the only place where a native could get 
any technical instruction, with the unfortunate result that a 
native who had any knowledge of a useful trade was ipso facto 
branded as acriminal. There is a good chapter on the land 
laws, that historic bone of contention, and some remarks on 
the suggested union with Uganda, which politicians would do 
well to consider. Lord Cranworth’s view is that the Highlands 
are a potential white colony, and the attainment of this ideal 
will be made impossible if the huge native masses of Uganda 
are added. Local politics are in the familiar state where a 
Crown colony government is faced with a growing white 
population. Responsible government will come in time, no 
doubt, but not yet, and meantime the various representative 
local ussociatious do good work in keeping an unofficial eye on 
government policy. Lastly we must note Lord Cranworth’s 
delightful chapters on sport, in which the reader will find 
& methodical account of the chief game animals as well 
as speculations about the great ape and the bear of the 
Mau forests, and that terrible beast the gu-gu. He 
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thinks that the game is diminishing, chiefly because the 
settler is rapidly reclaiming the best parts of the game country 
which are not specially reserved. He makes the reasonable 
suggestion, also, that lions might be put on the same footing 
as other game animals, and the number obtainable on each 
sportsman’s licence limited. On every ground, pecuniary as 
well as sentimental, their extermination would in the opinion 
of the present writer be a loss to the Protectorate. There is 
excellent fishing to be had—giant barbel in the rivers and 
monsters of the deep off the coast. We rejoice to hear that 
in the Highland streams trout are being successfully accli- 
matized. They have been caught with the fly in the Aberdare 
mountains up to 6} lbs. 





RAILWAYS AND THE STATE.* 

RaILway problems, including the tremendous problem of the 
relationship of the railways to the State, are attracting 
increased public attention, and we have before us three books 
all dealing with these problems, though from slightly different 
points of view. The first and the most important is an American 
book by Mr. Charles Lee Raper called Railway Transportation, 
which is based upon an earlier book by President Hadley on 
the same subject. Following the lines of this earlier book, 
Mr. Raper examines what we may call the economics and the 
politics of railways in the principal countries of the western 
world. The advantage of this method of treatment is that the 
reader is able to obtain in a handy volume a complete con- 
spectus of the various methods of railway management which 
have been tried in the most advanced countries of the world. 
It is satisfactory to Englishmen to find that Mr. Raper evi- 
dently feels that the British railways are in the main second 
to none. To quote his own words :— 

“ Great Britain has been the world’s pioneer in the introduction 
of this form of transportation; she has been its most perfect 
example of the strictly private railway corporation ; she has been 
its greatest achievement of private ownership and operation. And 
it would be, to say the least, most unwise for the people of the 
United Kingdom to exchange their comparatively complete and 
efficient system, which has been created and perfected by private 
enterprise, under the supervision of the State, for the system of 
government ownership and management, the efficiency of which 
for the British is at least problematic.” 

Unlike Great Britain, France from the very outset adopted— 
in theory, at any rate—the principle of State management, 
and the French railways were all built subject to a liability 
to be taken over by the State within a comparatively limited 
period. For various reasons the surrender of the property of 
the companies to the State has been from time to time post- 
poned, but the State has always exercised in France a much 
closer system of control than in England, and in particular 
has prevented competition between different companies. In 
France, as most travellers are aware, the country is mapped 
out into different regions, each served by a separate railway 
system. Incidentally, in dealing with France, Mr. Raper 
touches upon the question of canal traffic, about which more 
nonsense has been talked in recent years than upon almost 
any other subject. The public has constantly been told by 
canal enthusiasts that in France and Germany the canal 
system is of extraordinary value to the trading classes. The 
figures quoted by Mr. Raper do not bear out this estimate of 
the value of French or German waterways. It is quite true 
that both in France and Germany a considerable volume of 
traffic is still carried by canals, but this result appears to be 
largely due to the preference given to the canals by the 
Government. In France, according to Mr. Raper, 

“the State has usually fixed the rates of rail carriage at practically 
20 per cent. higher than those of the waterways; it has main- 
tained these latter at great expense to the public treasury for the 
specific purpose of competition and of relief to the railways from 
a superabundant traflic. The Government has also placed heavy 
taxes upon the railways but nono upon the waterways.” 

Yet in spite of this artificial preference the tonnage dealt 
with by the French railways increased between 1880 and 1905 
by no less than 58,000,000 metric tons, while the tonnage 
hauled on the waterways only increased by 16,000,000 metric 
tons. In Germany the story is very similar. There also the 
umount of traffic carried on the railways has increased by a 
far greater volume than the amount carried on the water- 
ways, although the railways yield a considerable profit to the 
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Government, while the waterways are run ata heavy loss. It 
seems impossible to make canal enthusiasts understand that 
the railway is a more efficient instrument than the waterway, 
and must therefore win. 

The German railway system, as most people know, is mainly 
a State system. But it was not always so. Railways were 
started in Germany as in England by private enterprise, and 
up to a comparatively recent period private enterprise kept 
well ahead of State construction. The decision of the German 
States to take over the railway system is attributed by Mr. 
Raper to political rather than to economic causes :— 

“The formation of the Empire in 1871, and its ambitions to 
make a united nation and people, brought to the front the desire 
for a more definite policy of the State towards the railways, and 
for greater uniformity of service and rates. . . . Bismarck became 
a tremendous personality for State railways, even for Imperial 
railways, as he had been for a great and united Government.” 
Even so, however, in 1875 nearly half of all the lines in 
Germany were in the hands of companies. That State 
management has been on the whole a success in Germany 
is generally admitted, but the success has been due to circum- 
stances which are not found in most other countries, and cer- 
tainly not in England and the United States. The German 
bureaucracy which controls the railways is highly efficient and 
is very little affected by political partisanship. Moreover, as 
compared with Great Britain, Germany has had the advantage 
of getting her railways cheaper owing to the nature of the 
country, though even German railways have cost more to 
construct per mile than the railways of the United States. In 
taking into account the financial success of German lines it 
is important to note that, according to Mr. Raper, the local 
taxation on railways in Germany amounts to only £44 per mile, 
while on the British lines it is £210 per mile. He further 
shows that after allowance has been made for interest on 
capital the net profit which the German States obtain from 
their railways is probably not more than would have been 
obtained by a reasonable tax upon the railway companies. 
Nor is there such a marked superiority in administration even 
under the efficient German bureaucracy as to furnish a strong 
argument for State management. 

There is not space here to deal in detail with the Italian 
railways, but it is worth noting that Italy has suffered from 
the very outset from constant changes of policy. The com- 
panies were never allowed a free hand for developing on com- 
mercial lines, and the State, when it finally decided to take 
over the railways, became the heir of an almost bankrupt con- 
eern. With regard to Belgium, Mr. Raper is evidently of the 
opinion that the working of the State system has been a 
distinct failure. These are a few points of interest picked 
out from a volume which is full of valuable information put 
succinctly and stated impartially. 

Mr. Pim’s book on The Railways and the State deals with 
a more limited subject—namely, the proposal that the Irish 
railways should be taken over by the Government. Mr. Pim 
is chairman of the Dublin and South-Eastern Railway, and 
writes therefore with personal experience of railway problems. 
One of the most interesting parts of his book is the contrast 
he draws between the conditions of railway service in Ireland 
and in Great Britain. Practically all the important towns of 
Ireland are seaports, and therefore a great part of the traffic 
which exists in Great Britain is denied to Irish railways. 
Their most important business is carrying agricultural 
produce destined for the English market, and such produce 
eannot bear a very high rate. Mr. Pim’s analysis of the 
report of the recent Viceregal Commission which recom- 
mended the purchase by the State of Irish railways will 
leave most English readers in a state of bewilderment with 
regard to Irish economics. The Viceregal Commission 
actually recommended that Irish railways should not be 
worked as commercial undertakings. Apparently the idea 
in the minds of the commissioners was that railways in 
Treland were to be run as a philanthropic State enterprise. 
In practice, under a democratic system of government, this 
would mean that rates would be determined by political 
considerations, and that the man who could bring the most 
pressure to bear upon the politicians would get the most 
favourable rate. His fellow taxpayers would have the 
pleasure of contributing to bis profits. 

This is roughly what now happens in Australia, and Mr. 
Edwin Pratt, who has already produced many handy little books 








on railway problems, has done a fresh service by dealing with 
the State railway muddle in Australia. Among other things 
he shows how the development of the subsidiary ports of New 
Sonth Wales was prevented by the political pressure which 
Sydney was able to bring to bear upon the railway admini- 
stration. In several cases the railways have been kept away 
from the sea, and traders have been compelled to pay for a 
long haulage in order that Sydney might obtain an extra 
amount of traffic. Upon the details of railway administra- 
tion in Australia Mr. Pratt gives a large amount of interesting 
information culled from Australian newspapers. One of the 
grossest scandals is the absence of proper provision for 
dealing with cattle traffic. Here is a quotation from the 
Pastoralists’ Review of March 15th, 1912 :— 

“Twice a week at the Homebush saleyards in Sydney, during 
six months of the year, a terrible condition of things is to be 
witnessed. Stock are detrained, wounded, bruised, and all more 
or less mad from want of drink. Then they are hurried into pens, 
sold, and driven frantically to the abattoirs to be killed for human 
consumption. It is a race against death; if they die before they 
reach their destination the buyer suffers the loss. . . . If private 
firms were to blame, they would be rightly hounded out of the 
business, but because the Government own the railways, and the 
Sydney Council own the yards, nothing is done.” 

Another interesting point is the way in which the proper 
development of the railways in Australia is prevented in order 
to conciliate the protectionist spirit of the Labour Party. For 
several years the railway authorities have been demanding 
additional engines, but the supply has been held back 
because the Government did not wish to offend their Labour 
supporters by buying engines from Great Britain. 





THE FUTURE OF THE SMALLHOLDER.* 
In spite of a certain lack of fairness Mr. Green has written a 
stimulating anda useful book. His subject is the future of 
the smallholder, and, in order to see for himself what is the 
best and the worst lying within reach of the farmer or 
market gardener of a few acres, he has added to his experience 
with his own holding of twenty acres the lessons of a number 
of journeys in various agricultural districts. He has walked 
through Hampshire and Wiltshire by the route which Cobbett 
eighty years ago took for one of his Rural Rides; he has 
compared rents and outgoings and incomes among the 
market gardeners of Evesham; he has examined Major 
Poore’s system of Land Court and small holdings at 
Winterslow; he has studied the conditions under which a 
living can be got from moorland holdings at Verwood on the 
borders of the New Forest; and he bas summarized the results 
of colonizing Crown lands in the Fen country bordering the 
Wash. He has crossed to the Channel Islands, and does not 
seem to have carried away a very alluring mental picture of 
Guernsey; an island covered by glasshouses, he writes, makes 
no appeal to him. “It is certainly not life in the open air; 
and it gives one the feeling that this is factory life under a 
subtle mask.” Going yet further afield, he has been greatly 
impressed in Ireland by the work done by Sir Horace Plunkett, 
by the energy and organizing capacity of agricultural officials, 
and the success of the “spoon-fed policy,” which has resulted 
in producing “a new race of independent-minded, alert, 
scientifically-trained agriculturists,” and is at least partly 
shortening thepurse-strings of the gombeen man. The gombeen 
man’s opinion of Congested District Board officers is attractive 
—‘a lot of spalpeens who would never rest till every blessed 
cock in the country had laid an egg before its breakfast in 
the morning.” But, of course, the best work of all has been 
done, through the initiative and enthusiasm of Sir Horace 
Plunkett, by the Board of Agriculture for Ireland. The 
system of agricultural co-operation which he founded, and 
which entirely revolutionized the milk and butter trade of the 
country, has been strengthened and assisted by the Board in 
a way and to a degree which would have been impossible by 
any other methods than those of State aid. Instruction and 
advice plus facilities for borrowing capital have brought the 
Irish smallholder within reach and realization of a prosperity 
and content which not even the most ardent of party politicians 
can ignore. If it is true that at the base and foundation of 
the Home Rule movement there has always lain one single 
desire, the “earth hunger,” the longing of the countryman to 
possess his native land, then that desire has been and is being 
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gatisfied. The Trish smallholder not only ag ag or nw 
possess, his own soil, but he has been shown how to make 
money out of it. ; 

In England there is a difference. We are not sure that 
Mr. Green gauges the situation correctly when he writes as 
if “land hunger” is as keen a passion in England as it certainly 
is in Ireland, but on one or two points there can be no doubt. 
One is that the idea of co-operation has never taken root in 
England as it has in Ireland; there is somewhere a sturdy 
individualism which merges occasionally into a stolid or even 
stupid mistrust among English farmers and smallholders, 
and it is that individualism which, admirable quality though 
it may be in other walks of life, does without doubt stand in 
the way of co-operation in buying and selling and controlling 
a market. The largest agricultural society in England, it 
appears, is the Eastern Farmers’ Co-operative Association, 
which with a called-up capital of less than £1,000 does a 
turnover of £300,000. But that is little compared to 
the business done in Denmark by the co-operative dairies, 
the thirty-six co-operative bacon factories, the live-stock 
insurance co-operative organizations, and the egg societies, 
which export some 50,000,000 eggs. Mr. Green adds to these 
figures the statement that in Germany, which has 17,000 co- 
operative societies, the agricultural necessaries bought through 
the credit banks amount to as much as £4,000,000. These are 
striking contrasts, but there is another point which goes even 
deeper in attempting to estimate the influences which check the 
development of co-operation in this country. There cannot 
be remunerative co-operation without numbers, and in any 
scheme of bringing together a sufficiently large number of 
smallholders in a given locality the old, familiar problem of 
rural housing comes up at once—not insoluble, doubtless, but 
as yet unsolved. It is nouse trying to get men and women 
back to the land, or to keep them there, when there are 
no houses for them: to live in. It cannot be said that 
on this point Mr. Green makes any very striking sug- 
gestion, but that is probably because there is little 
that is new to be said. True, he suggests that grants 
might be made from the national exchequer towards building 
schemes presented by rural district councils to the Local 
Government Board, and he also thinks that a greater advan- 
tage might be taken of the Building Clause (8) under the 
Small Holdings Act of 1908. Under the Act of 1892 not 
more than one house might be built on a holding, but section 
8 of the 1908 Act “may be interpreted to mean that two or 
three cottages might be built together on the same plot, pro- 
vided each tenant has a holding adjacent to the building site.” 
This, of course, would not only give the cottager an acre or 
more of land, but would enable the cottages to be built at a 
cheaper rate. But here, again, we are confronted with the 
initial difficulty of cottage-building schemes, which is to 
build cheaply enough to enable the cottage to be let to 
wage-earners at a rent which will pay sufficient interest on the 
builder's capital. Mr. Green, in fact, is like other persons who 
have travelled over the same ground, still in search of the 
cheap cottage. He instances a small-holding settlement 
in which cottages are now being built of concrete blocks 
for £90, the hire of the block-making machine being £6 a 
month. 

Practical contributions to this question of rural housing 
are, perhaps, the greatest need of country life to-day. Here 
and there, it must be owned, Mr. Green suggests doubts as to 
his own practicality. He writes of certain aspects of rural 
life without taking the trouble to ascertain facts. His bias 
against sport, for instance, leads him into foolish arguments, 
such as that because £41,050 was advanced by the Board of 
Agriculture in 1911 for light horse breeding, this was because 
of the importance of fox-hunting. He refers to the livelihood 
of gamekeepers as being “ dependent on the tips of the guns 
atthe autumnal carnage.” Ina certain part of Hampshire 
“you tread on a pheasant at nearly every step you take,” 
and in another part he passes on the road “ gamekeepers in 
velveteens carrying stuffed birds in glass cases.” All this is 
not practical writing. We find Mr. Green better worth read- 
ing when he writes of what he knows—of the conditions under 
which fruit and vegetables are brought to and bought and 
sold at Covent Garden market. Here, surely, is work lying 
to the hand of an agricultural Minister, of a kind which would 
not only earn him the gratitude of hundreds of farmers 

and growers who cannot yet their produce sold, or even 
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offered for sale, at remunerative prices, but would also 
go further towards establishing the smallholder on the 
land, with a real prospect of obtaining a living from 
it, than almost any legislation as yet devised or hoped 
for. Covent Garden Market at present is one of the greatest 
of all obstacles towards the progress and prosperity of 
the smallholder. No one who has not seen it for himself 
could believe the difficulties which beset the grower trying for 
the first time, or indeed at any time, to get a fair price for his 
produce. The struggle to drive within reach of the market 
itself, the wagon loads jammed in the narrow, filthy streets, 
the empty carts blocking the way of the full loads; the 
monopolies of auctioneers and salesmen, the obstacles in the 
way of direct dealing, the possibility that the salesman him- 
self may be a buyer purchasing through another hand, the 
large profits of the middlemen—it is no wonder that the small- 
holder faced with a market of that kind turns from Covent 
Garden in despair. Nor is the smallholder and fruit-grower the 
only loser. The public suffers, even if it does not always feel, a 
corresponding loss in pocket. When a wagon load of first-rate 
produce is sold in job lots to costermongers, simply because 
the man who brought it to market cannot get hold of the 
machinery by which it might be put on the market at a 
remunerative price, the community as potential customer 
suffers from the waste as surely as does the actual producer. 
What could be more heartbreaking than to have to wait, as 
Mr. A. C. Wilkins, the well-known fruit grower and jam 
maker, tells us he has waited, from 4.30 to 7.30 a.m. on the 
outskirts of the market, unable to bring his produce near 
enough to the salesmen’s stands to run even a chance of 
selling? With empty carts barring all approach, he “ has had 
to wait on the top of the wagon and then see his precious 
peas divided among the costermongers at half price.” That 
is not a single or an isolated complaint; it is a grievance 
which has been the experience of thousands. When Covent 
Garden and other markets are freed from monopolies and 
possibilities of swindling, and are open for unfettered and 
honest trading to the large and small grower alike, there will 
be a new future for the smallholder which may go further 
than some politicians think towards the settling of one of the 
main problems of English country life. 





EVERYMAN’S LIBRARY.* 


Or the making of books there is indeed no end. Half-a- 
century ago, no one had thought it possible to buy, for 
a shilling, all those books most worth the reading. Yet here 
are the promised new volumes, forty in number, of Everyman’s 
Library, bringing the strength of its legions up to six hundred 
and forty volumes, published since January 1906. The series 
is by now so well known that it goes without saying that they 
are well printed, comfortable to hold, and pleasant to read; 
and that there are fresh additions to each of the familiar 
contrasting bindings: to scarlet Fiction, and purple Reference, 
and dark Travel and Topography. 

First on the list comes Sakuntala, and other Works, of 
Kalidasa, translated by Arthur W. Ryder, University of 
California. About the fifth century a.p., when Hindu civiliza- 
tion was worthy to take its place among those of Rome or 
London or Paris in their great days, the city of Ussain, in 
especial, became, under King Vikramaditya, a centreof learning, 
of art, and of poetry, and at the Court of the King the greatest 
of the poets was Kalidasa. Seven of his works remain—three 
dramas, three epics, and one descriptive poem, and from time 
to time attempts have been made to translate them. Mr. 
Ryder has now given us a fresh version, cutting down and 
explaining some of the longer poems. It is, of course, impossible 
to reproduce truly, in twentieth-century English, Sanskrit 
of the sixth century: in the original the dramas are, without 
doubt, tender and majestical ; but the average man, otherwise 
unacquainted with Sanskrit literature, finds it difficult to trace 
the spirit of early Hinduism in the ill-fitting garb of modern 
English prose. Indeed, the translation of Kalidasa’s works is 
hardly likely to be read for its own sake, but seems rather to 
take its place as a commentary on Mr. Ryder's quite delightful 
introduction, where his real knowledge and real appreciation 
of the writer and of the period carry us farther than can any 
translation into the understanding of Hindu literature. 


* Everyman's Library, Forty new volumes, Loudon: J. M. Dent and Sous. 
[1s. net.] 
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It is somewhat startling to find Kalidasa’s strange dramas 
classed, in the Library, under the same heading as the Poems 
of Thomas Gray: it is also difficult to see why Gray bas not 
before this been considered worthy of a place in the Every- 
man series; but now that his poems and essays have come— 
which are in no need of comment or of praise—it is good to 
find them accompanied by a collection of his letters, some 
of them here published for the first time. They are delightful 
reading, critical, humorous, dominated by Pope and by his 
affectations, yet struggling to be free from artificiality: the 
letters, as Mr. Drinkwater says in his introduction, of 
“the first man of importance to revolt against the 
formalism of the poets of the age into which he was 
born.” Next on the list of new volumes come the Rural 
Rides of William Cobbett, in the edition first published by 
J. P. Cobbett in 1853, with the political references, which are 
now somewhat hard to understand, left intact. All over 
England Cobbett rode, from Scotland to Kent, and his 
journal is as fresh now as when it was written down, straight 
after a hard, long day in the saddle, with its evidence of his 
keen eye for all the details of nature, its terse, sharp style, 
its fiery intolerance of opinions other than his own. Mr. 
Thomas, in his preface, quotes some advice given by Cobbett 
toa nephew on the subject of prose composition; it is well 
worth repeating, for it is the best possible summing-up of his 
own “Rural Rides.” “Sit down,” he says, “to write what you 
have thought, and not to think what you shall write. Use the 
first words that occur to you, and never attempt to alter a 
thonght; for that which has come of itself into your mind 
is likely to pass into that of another more readily and with 
more effect than anything which you can, by reflection, 
imvent.” 

The Life of Berlioz, which now makes its appearance in 
this series, is not a fresh translation of the already famous 
Mémoires, but a biography translated and compiled by 
Katharine E. Boult, from the Mémoires and from the letters of 
Berlioz. Miss Boult acknowledges in her introduction that, 
as a record of events, the autobiography is deficient, and after 
the year 1848 she draws almost entirely upon the letters for 
her information. And the letters are of very great interest, 
with their great loves and great hatreds, their explosive 
passion, their almost pitiful yearning after Louis, his son; 
and, above all, in their intimate gossip and frank criticism of 
those whose names stand high in history. “I dined with the 
Emperor a week ago,” he writes; ‘I was magnificently bored.” 
Or again, “ Wagner is turning our singers into goats. It 
seems impossible to disentangle this Tannhduser.” Such an 
autobiography must always, for all ages, be full of interest, 
especially if it be read in a good translation. Miss Boult’s 
translation is not only good; it is very good. 





THE GROWTH OF CAMBRIDGE.* 


THERE is no more fascinating subject than the history of 
Cambridge University. The mere mechanical growth, from 
its crude beginnings when in 1280 Hugh of Balsham introduced 
into the existing Hospital of St. John a number of the poor 
scholars already studying in the town down to its present 
huge elaboration of colleges, lecture-rooms, examinations, 
and playing fields, is a theme which might supply volumes, 
and when one adds to that an analysis of the effect 
which this great development has had upon the life of 
the nation the range becomes enormous. ‘The first branch 
of the subject has already been treated both incidentally 
in the well-known work of Willis and Clark and else- 
where, and directly in the careful and excellent little 
volume written by J. B. Mullinger for Bishop Creighton’s 
Epochs of Church History thirty years ago (Mr. Mullinger’s 
larger work only went down to the accession of Charles 
the First). In the present volume the author has attempted 
—and attempted on the whole with suecess—to combine 
the two branches. Mr. Gray is Vice-Master of Jesus, 
the history of which he has already written, and he is 
moreover evidently a man of wide reading and sympathies. 
The purpose of his book is to show the conditions of 
medieval England which shaped the University in its 
beginnings and the intellectual needs which, in successive 





* Cambridge and Its Story. By Arthur Gray. With 16 illustrations in colour 
by Maxwell Armiield and 16 other illustrations, 
[ids. Cd. net. | 


London; Methuen and Co. 








centuries, it has been its aim to satisfy. To carry thig 
process down to the present time would, of course, haye 
far exceeded the limits of a single volume, and whep 
Mr. Gray reaches the Reformation his continuous survey 
ceases, and he confines himself thenceforth to showing 
the character of the University at certain epochs of its history 
and its influences on some of its most eminent sons. The 
earlier part of the volume follows, generally speaking, the 
lines already pursued by Maullinger, though it amplifies his 
work here and there, and now and then establishes a new point : 
in particular, the author’s analysis of the early college statutes 
is in some respects fuller than that of his predecessor, 
and he does good service in pointing out the striking 
similarity between the original foundations of Pembroke 
and Clare. Incidentally, Mr. Gray manages to give us 
some vivid pictures of the life and manners of these 
primitive times. When it reaches the Reformation the 
book abandons Mr. Maullinger’s method, and the rest 
of it consists of a series of sketches, the nature of which 
is sufficiently indicated by the titles of the chapters, 
The first of these is “Erasmus and the Reformation,” 
the last “ Tennyson and the New Age.” These chapters are, 
on the whole, exceedingly well done. Excellent is the account 
of the little brotherhood of reformers who met in the ‘ White 
Horse (behind the present yard of the ‘ Bull’ hotel) to discuss 
the new light which Luther had kindled in Europe, a brother- 
hood which was in later years to furnish so many martyrs for 
the faith. The chapter on Spenser and the Drama, too, con- 
tains a very full treatment of the practice of play-acting 
which became so common in the colleges at the end of 
the sixteenth century. Very good also are the later sketches 
of Bentley, Gray, and Coleridge. In one respect, however, the 
treatment is not wholly satisfactory. It must inevitably 
be difficult for a lover of Cambridge stones and Cam- 
bridge story as devoted as Mr. Gray to take an impartial view 
of the Puritan epoch, and Mr. Gray has little good to say for 
it. It is, indeed, impossible to defend the Puritan policy of 
tests and expulsions, but one must not forget that it is, in 
part at least, to the forces of Puritanism that we owe the 
Cambridge School of Neoplatonists, of whom Whichcote (a 
nominee of Cromwell) was one of the leaders. Mr. Gray 
barely mentions the Neoplatonists, and he says nothing 
of the part which Cambridge Puritanism, through Hooker, 
Cotton, Shephard, and Harvard, played in the foundation 
of New England. The same bias leads him to accept as 
trustworthy the evidence of the “Querela Cantabrigiensis,” 
the value of which has been largely discounted by Carlyle, 
Mullinger, and others. On the whole, however, Mr. Gray 
shows a sound historical judgment and he has produced a 
solid and interesting book. 

A word must be said of Mr. Armfield’s illustrations, which 
are distinctly above the level of their kind. The views from 
Sheep’s Green and Newnham Mill could hardly have been 
chosen by one who had not thoroughly absorbed the spirit of 
the place, and the fact that these, as well as that of the mill 
at Grantchester, are taken in late winter or early spring 
gives them a peculiar intimacy. For Cambridge men know 
Cambridge best in spring and winter, while artists and visitors 
know her best in summer. The architectural drawings are 
good throughout, and Mr. Armfield’s deliberately decorative 
style is well suited to the subject. He is least successful with 
foliage, his treatment of which is too often formless and 
unconvincing. 





SIR FREDERICK WEDMORE’S MEMORIES.* 


Great names dignify every chapter of Sir Frederick 
Wedmore’s neatly and fluently written volume. Apt descrip- 
tion and discreet reminiscence blossom on every page. Never 
was a book easier to read. Never did memory run a course 
more evenly pleasant. Yet when the last page is turned one 
feels a certain dissatisfaction, a disappointment that the 
pleasure of reading has left so light a mark upon the mind. 
One seems to have been moving in a world of acquaintances— 
of great acquaintances it is true, but one begins to tire of the 
brisk nod and the brief interchange of gossip, courtesy, and 
anecdote. One longs to stretch one’s legs and have a good 
talk, to get home from the party to a pipe and a whisky and 


* Memories, By Sir Frederick Wedmore. London: 
[7s. 6d. net.] 
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soda. Yet the author moves easily enough-in the world to 
which he introduces us, and it is a world worth moving in. 
Sir Frederick writes as a Victorian. He speaks always of 
“the great Queen,” and he tells us that on his first introduc- 
tion to Tennyson he was overcome by that impression of 
extraordinary force with which the poet seems to have dazzled 
all his contemporaries. None the less, he rescues for us one 
of those little incidents that bring us into contact with a real 
personality when he tells how in a lull of dining-room con- 
yersation he heard the poet, in answer to his neighbour's 
question as to whether he liked the Russians, declare in his 
deepest and most terrific bass that he “hated them like the 
devil.” That is an aspect of Tennyson which tradition has 
obscured, but it is a human aspect, and one which it is well 
for the poet’s memory that we should not forget. 

The book throws new sidelights on many other famous 
ebaracters. It is interesting to hear of Dickens inviting 
Browning and Fechter to judge at a rehearsal of his new 
reading of Sikes and Nancy. Browning’s high opinion of 
Dickens is well known, but that the esteem was so generously 
returned was, perhaps, less commonly recognized. Interest- 
ing, too, is the account of the elder Coquelin’s association with 
Gambetta as a kind of informal social instructor. One likes, 
too, to read of Wordsworth’s gigantically innocent friend- 
ship with Margaret Gillies, beginning on the cold Sunday 
morning when the young lady allowed the poet to wrap 
her skirt round his legs in church, and ending with 
the old gentleman’s solemn reference to Mrs. Wordsworth’s 
sympathetic arbitration of the question whether or not it 
would be proper for him to kiss his young friend good-bye. 
But it is among the less famous characters that Sir Frederick 
is perhaps most entertaining. Nothing could be pleasanter 
than the tales of the collector Henry Vaughan, who, when 
asked if he had seen Irving, replied No, but that he remem- 
bered seeing Mrs. Siddons driving in her brougham round the 
Regent’s Park. To Vaughan, too, belonged the distinction of 
having taken tea with Samuel Coleridge, and the only recol- 
lection which he had of the experience was a decidedly 
irritable one of the poet’s having talked the whole time with- 
out stopping Then there is a valuable reference, in the shape 
of a criticism by his friend Robert Browning, to that obscure 
but very interesting character Frederick Tennyson, of whose 
powers FitzGerald and his brother Alfred thought so highly. 

But the best pages of the whole book perhaps are those 
with which it closes, and which contain a really beautiful 
description of the Quaker, Robert Charlton. Here one slips 
at last into deeper waters, and, indeed, the description is one 
which no one could read without feeling the better for it. 

“Between Robert Charlton’s daily life in business and his life 

of the spirit there was, I am sure, no discord. So that without 
difficulty—but fortified, no doubt, by thought and reading and the 
practice of a charity which began, it may be, but never ended with 
almsgiving—he camo from the affairs of the week into .. . the 
silence of the meeting. . . . For a while one would see Robert 
Charlton—in the ministers’ slightly raised gallery—sitting in 
reverent quietude. Deeply, more deeply was he immersed in 
thought. That was revealed to qgne, as time passed on, by the 
workings of his face. His soul was in travail. What was to be 
the upshot? It might be he said nothing. Much likelier, how- 
ever, after some further wrestling, he would remove his hat 
suddenly, then rise, grasp the firm gallery balustrade in front 
of him, and with a countenance altogether inspired, with a 
voice extraordinarily melodious, pour out the burden of his 
meditations—of his solicitude, of his encouragement—in a spirit 
that was pure poetry, and in a form that was the very best of 
English prose.” 
One can close the volume with gratitude on the memory of 
such a spirit. But, indeed, even where the touch is lightest 
and least satisfying, where the reader seems always on the 
verge, but never in the grip, of solid interest, there is sure to 
be something which one is glad to see on paper, something 
that will add its grain to the great cumulus out of which true 
history is fashioned. 


GIFT-BOOKS. 


SOME ILLUSTRATED VOLUMES.* 
THE reproduction in colour of old and new pictures has set 
on edge the teeth of most artists at one time or another. 














*(1) The Pickwick Papers. By Charles Dickens. Illustrated by Frank Reynolds, 
RI. London: Hodder and Stoughton. [l5s. net.|-——(2) The Arabian Nights. 
With MMustrations by René Bull. London: Constable and Co. [19s. 6d. net. } 
——(3) Asop’s Fables. Tilustrated by C. Folkard. London: A, and C, Black. 
[6s.|—(4) 4 Song of the English, By Rudyard Kipling, Dlustrated by 











Yet its popularity is increasingly manifest, and can in some 
fashion be secured. If any purchasers of chromo-lithographs 
or the results of the three-colour process are so ignorant of 
“colour” as to think that they have anything as good as 
a fine original work it is not fair for artiste or critics 
to blame the processes for their folly. It has been by a 
fine struggle—of science certainly rather than of art—that 
the present standard has been reached. But the modern 
artists have helped becanse they have studied the matter, 
and they now aid the printer by se preparing their 
pictures as to meet the process, choosing their colour with 
knowledge of what can be reproduced with more success and 
what with less. To the purist this may be a prostitu- 
tion of art, but still the demand will be supplied, and all 
concerned may do their best to bring about results which 
can have beauty up to a certain limit, and do afford 
very great interest and pleasure. The efforts of modern 
artists to fall in with the inventors are evident when we 
compare the relative success achieved in presenting their 
work and in reproducing the pictures of old masters, for the 
two things are totally different in effect. Amid this new 
wealth created for us by science there is another point which 
touches us when we see new illustrated editions of books we 
have loved. The old black-and-white illustrators had smaller 
opportunities, yet by merit and by association they have found 
a place in our hearts from which they cannot painlessly be 
ousted. There is a pang when we find the publishers turning 
out the old friends, and prejudice inclines us to rate the 
novelties as gaudy pretentiousness: it accumulates force when 
a copyright expires and a group of new illustrated editions is 
flung at us. But the fact remains that there is new wealth— 
for the simple reader with an untrained eye and devoid of 
the sense of colour. 

To turn from these generalities to particular examples, 
Mr. Pickwick appears in anew guise this winter. Someof Mr. 
Reynolds’s figures of Dickens's characters have been already 
obtainable, we think, before the publication of this book 
with twenty-five of his coloured plates. One of the best is the 
group of the three friends awaiting their immortal leader at 
the beginning of the journey. There is great vivacity and 
characterization in the faces. Later on in the story Bob 
Sawyer and Ben Allen seem to be cleaner and better set-up 
young men than Dickens would have recognized. Three of 
the plates, “On the Rochester Coach,” “A Pleasant Day” 
(the shooting party), and the scene on the ice are pleasant 
enough as pictures, but the figures are small and almost 
unrecognizable except for Mr. Pickwick in the wheelbarrow. 
The edition does honour to Dickens and to Sam’s beloved 
guv’nor, and for that reason, as well as for its own merits, we 
welcome it. Less satisfactory is the appearance of some 
stories from the Arabian Nights, about five-and-twenty 
favourites in all, including Sinbad, Ali Baba, and Aladdin: 
the publishers do not tell us how they were selected. They 
are illustrated by twenty-five colour plates and numerous 
black-and-white drawings scattered through the printed 
pages, the work of René Bull. Black-and-white sketches 
have always been his strong point, and be is successful and 
amusing here, but the coloured pictures are too ambitious 
for him. They are crowded with glaring detail without much 
attention to perspective. Some of them have a grotesque 
character, after Mr. Arthur Rackham’s manner, but without 
his sense of mystery. Without any such sense no illustrations 
of the Arabian Nights can be quite successful. Mr. Rackham’s 
influence is visible again in Mr. Folkard’s twelve illustrations 
of some two hundred of Asop’s Fables. These are presumably 
edited by Mr. Gordon Home, who contributes a short Intro- 
duction upon their history. Children will find the animals 
very funny, and presumably that is the purpose. For our- 
selves we never imagined Asop’s animals in comic clothes. 
These are not even consistently dressed, for while the artist 
wisely refrains from trying to add human clothes to the 
tortoise’s shell, he puts the hare into breeches. Imagine 
(where the “ Lion in Love” is letting his teeth be drawn) how 
La Fontaine would have shuddered at the thought of the 
amorous king of beasts in coat and trousers and carrying a 
large bonquet! Modern English children might not appreciate 


W. Heath Robinson. London: Hodder and Stoughton. [6s. net.) (5) Au 
the Tales from Shakespeare. By Charles and Mary Lamb and H. 8. Morris. With 
Plates in Colour. Two vols. London: W. Heinemann. [2] net. }———-(6) 
Shakespeare's Stories of the Fuglish Kings. Retold by Thomas Carter, D.D, 
Iiustrated by G. D. Hammond, R.I, London: Harrap and Co, [5s. net.) 
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the old line-engravings of the fine editions of La Fontaine, 
but the animals of these old fables were not merely comic. 
For these reasons we prefer Mr. Folkard’s candid village scene 
in which the man and his son are carrying their ass. Mr. 
Rudyard Kipling’s poem, A Song of the English, from his 
Seven Seas, with Mr. Heath Robinson’s illustrations, has 
appeared before, but is now reissued in a handy and cheaper 
form. 

Two other illustrated publications demand some note of 
their letterpress as well as of their plates. “Charles and 
Mary Lamb and H. 8. Morris” is a triple authorship which 
makes one rub one’s eyes. Auction Bridge on the “clean 
hearth” of Sarah Battle would seem about as comprehensible 
as a third name in the collaboration of Charles and Mary. 
The explanation is that the first volume of this work is a 
well-printed edition of the Lambs’ Tales: the second volume 
consists of the remaining plays as told by Mr. Morris, though 
the three names appear together on the title-page of each 
volume. Were it not for the inevitable comparison, we 
should probably say that Mr. Morris has acquitted himself 
very creditably. This is especially so when we remember that 
he has set himself the task of telling the stories of those plays 
which are the least suitable for the purpose. The Lambs 
knew quite well what they were about when they preferred 
others to the historical plays. And such a drama as Troilus 
and Cressida is obviously not good material for the purpose 
which the Lambs had in mind, and will not be, even though 
the tellers were Thomas Bowdler and H. 8. Morris instead of 
“Charles and Mary Lamb and H.S. Morris.” It is only fair 
to Mr. Morris to say that in his own volume he has a short 
preface in which he disclaims any profane or presumptuous 
intention. The illustrations of the two volumes certainly 
form an interesting gallery, though to them apply the remarks 
we made above upon reproductions in colour of pictures not 
made for the purpose. There is the Eton picture of Henry VL. ; 
the old National Gallery favourites by Maclise and Mulready, 
Landscer and Leslie; Mr. Sargent’s portrait of Miss Ellen 
Terry; several from the Shakespeare Memorial at Stratford- 
on-Avon by Smirke, Stothard, and others, and some old 
theatrical pictures, well-known by engravings, such as 
Kemble in the characters of Coriolanus and Hamlet, Kean 
as Richard III., and Bunbury’s Falstaff scenes. It is odd that 
no mention is made of the sources from which any of them are 
taken except those from Stratford and Sir E. Poynter’s “ Ides 
of March” from the Manchester Art Gallery. Lastly, we have 
the stories of eight of Shakespeare’s plays, in which appear 
Kings of England, told by Dr. Carter. He mentions in his 
preface Shakespeare's idea of kingship, but that is rather a 
tenuous thread by which to connect such diverse plays as 
Cymbeline and Henry VIII. He does not pretend to follow 
the Lambs, but gives simple historical explanations, from which 
he passes easily into the action. He does not refrain from 
quoting many of the best-known passages at length. The 
sixteen illustrations by Miss G. D. Hammond are very prettily 
drawn and coloured. A clean-shaven Falstaff is a novelty, 
and we do not care for her idea of Henry VI.; but the figure 
of the Bastard Faulconbridge is good, the siege of Harfleur 
full of life, and all give a pleasing effect in one way or 
another. 





CHILDREN’S BOOKS.* 


The Fairies and the Christmas Child is a charmingly written 
story about a boy who, because he was born on Christmas Day, 
had the gift of fairy friendship. Chris, as he was called, 
would have been very sad and lonely if the “little people” 
had not been kind to him, for though his father, who wasa 
doctor, “ had lots and lots of patients—sometimes the surgery 
was full of them, especially on cold nights when there was a 








* (1) The Fairies and the Christmas Child. By Lillian Gask. London: 
Harrap and Co. [5s. net.]——(2) Oddle and Iddle. By Lily Collier. London: 
Smith, Elder and Co. [3s. 6d.]——(3) The Bow-Wow Book. By Coulson 
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fire—they did not seem to have much money to give him, and 
sometimes they ran away with their furniture in the night so’s 
not to pay their bills.” Therefore the father and the boy 
led a hard, anxious life. Then better times came and they 
were able to go south for a holiday, leaving the patients in the 
care of a “locust,” as this young man was called by the 
doctor’s housekeeper. These touches of real life prepare us 
for a book written with discrimination, as in fact it is. 
Titania and her elves in their English wood, the flower fairies 
of Provence, the queer imps of Brittany and Normandy, the 
German gnomes, and the Italian sorcerers and witches, 
are happily balanced with mortals, such as the attractive 
little boy himself, set against a background of work and play. 
Mr. Willy Pogany’s black-and-white illustrations are full of 
fairy fun and fancy, but the coloured ones are not so pleasant 
to look at, as they suffer from the defects of their process. 

There is a peculiar fascination about a story in which the 
people alter in size so as to fit suitably into strange surround- 
ings, and Oddle and Iddle, a new version of a well-tried theme, 
will, we feel sure, give great satisfaction to its readers, 
Besides this, the “grown-upness” of the hero, who yet 
remains a thoroughly nice boy, will please the children, even 
though they may not quite grasp all his meaning. The scene 
is laid in Africa, and is skilfully shifted from wide expanses of 
veldt and river to all sorts of queer places, such as the back 
of a hawk, or “the Cave of the Lions,” where Moto, “the 
spirit of all the cats,” lived with her husband Simba Sabuk 
and a fearful old witch. The heroine of the story is called 
Felicity, and her sudden appearances and disappearances, and 
her pursuit and final capture by the hero, form the chain 
on which many pearls of adventure are hung. Shadow fairies 
and water and fire fairies, to mention only a few of the 
many delightful creatures that we make acquaintance with in 
this book, all play appropriate parts in the story, while the 
more substantial figures of the English farmers and the 
Russian sportsman keep the reader in touch with the every 
day world in which we take leave of a happily united hero and 
heroine. There are a number of full-page black-and-white 
illustrations and a coloured frontispiece by Miss Joyce 
Crawshay Williams. Mr. Coulson Kernahan’s The Bow- 
Wow Book is a collection of verse and prose, partly 
reprinted from Punch, The Girls’ Own Paper, and The Windsor 
Magazine, and illustrated by Mr. Lawson Wood and Mr. I. 
Raven-Hill. Children who are just old enough to understand 
the literary and political allusions will be delighted with the 
jokes, such as the one about Mr. Lloyd George “ A-robbing of 
a roost,” and Mr. Bernard Shaw and the St. Bernard. The 
feelings of older readers will be wrung by the verses on the 
dog who was killed by a motor car and those on the 
old beggar. We should like to see “What Rot” carefully 
read and taken to heart by the many people who are 
intelligent enough to understand its more obvious meaning, 
but to whom the refinements of friendship with an animal 
are unknown. We cannot help fearing, however, that wide as 
are Mr. Coulson Kernahan’s sympathies with dogs, he does 
not give his full confidence to cats. The description of the 
latter’s attitude towards us, though it is undoubtedly amusing, 
is only superficially true, or perhaps we should say is only 
true of the cats whose qualities are undeveloped owing to 
their uncongenial surroundings. We would also point out 
that though the allusions which will strike grown-up readers 
anpleasantly in “ My cat and my dog take a night off” would 
pass unnoticed by the children, the picture called a “ Dog's 
night off” by Mr. Lawson Wood, of a degraded man with a 
dog’s face, is a blot on an otherwise attractive book. 

In The Book of the Kingdom Mrs. Macy tells “the Bible 
story from the birth of Samuel to the death of David.” It is, 
on the whole, very well done, and she has cleverly worked in 
many long quotations. It is perhaps a pity that she has 
attempted to give explanations of things that other people 
might wish to interpret differently, but no doubt those of a 
dogmatic turn of mind will see no objection to her assertions, 
that is, if they happen to coincide with their own views on the 
subject. Here is a sentence from the chapter on the “ Witch 
of Endor.” “There had been many witches and wizards in 
the land, evil folk who, like the magicians of Egypt, had 
certain strange powers given them by the Father of Evil, 
whom they served.” The italics are ours, but the passage 
will indicate our meaning without further explanation. The 
volume is clearly printed and illustrated with many rather 
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commonplace black-and-white pictures and a coloured fron 


piece by Mr. T. H. Robinson. 

Green Willow is a collection of Japanese fairy tales which 
will be eagerly read by all lovers of the enchanted world of 
dragons, princes, and princesses. We have here the well- 
known flavour of folk-lore, but with a difference, for the 
eastern atmosphere is scented and flowery, and the boundaries 
of life and death are not defined with our own accustomed 
precision. But though the settings of these stories are 
charmingly new and fantastic, the essentials of all life are 
there, and our children will be stirred and we ourselves 
refreshed by meeting with brave Samurais and fair ladies, 
not to speak of such delightful creatures as the tea-kettle 
badger, the jelly-fish who held a position of trust at the 
Dragon King’s Court, or that sensible young person, the 
Dragon Queen, who, when she heard that she could not gratify 
asick fancy for a monkey’s liver, remarked, “I must needs 
do without it; give me my best brocade gown and I will get up, 
for I feel a good deal better.” Some of the stories are sad 
and others are weird and horrible, and should not be read to a 
nervous child. There is something haunting about the fate of 
O'Yoné at the hands of her stepmother, while the wicked 
lady of the “Peony Lantern” may give a shudder to the 
most matter-of-fact reader. Mr. Warwick Goble’s full-page 
coloured illustrations are all pleasing, but more particularly 
those, such as “ A Seagull of Kwannon” and “The Espousal 
of the Rat’s Daughter,” which are subdued in tone. 


tis- 


Of English fairy tales there is a capital collection by 
Mr. Ernest Rhys, called The English Fairy Book. We are 
glad to have “Tom Tit Tot” in all, or almost all, its delight- 
ful oddities of language (we only looked in vain for the 
adjective “ gatless”), but we wish that he had thought fit to 
include the no less attractive tale of “Mr. Miacca and Tommy 
Grimes.” The substitution of an old woman for Goldilocks 
in the story of “The Three Bears” gave us something of a 
shock, but we see in the preface that Mr. Rhys has taken his 
version from Southey’s “ Doctor.” Mr. Frederick Witney’s 
black-and-white pictures and red dragon initial letters, 
together with the clear type of the letterpress, help to 
*omplete this engaging book. 

Mr. Post Wheeler, of the American Embassy at St. 
Petersburg, has made a collection of Russian Wonder Tales. 
In his interesting foreword he gives a sketch of “ the genealogy 
of the skazki (skazatz = to tell), from the poetic symbolism of 
4 primitive religion to the despised Cinderellas of fiction, 
from a revered drama of the high gods to a group of 
peasant ‘Old Wives’ Tales.’” Besides their archaeological 
and historical value these folk-tales are worthy of taking a 
high place in nursery literature, and their curious quality 
of familiar strangeness gives them a fascination all their 
own. For instance, a Frog Princess, and a lady Blue- 
beard, instead of the gentlemen we have known all 
our lives, together with such recurring expressions as 
“the white world,” where we might expect to read “the 
wide world,” will give a pleasant feeling of unexpectedness to 
young readers. Here is a sentence which gives an agreeable 
sense of the boundless leisure of “ the old age.” ‘“ Time went 
on (but whether it was three weeks or three years that flew 
away matters little since one need not run after them), till it 
befell,” &. The illustrations are reproduced from pictures 
by Mr. Bilibin, the Russian decorative artist, who knows well 
how to seize and fix in form and colour the wonders that the 
old storytellers put into words. 

Another collection of fairy stories is by Mr. Lewis Marsh, 
called Old Time Tales. They are in two little volumes of the 
Oxford Elementary School Book Series, and are arranged 
geographically and historically, and written in language suit- 
able for little children. A new edition of Hans Andersen’s 
Fairy Tales needs little comment, but we would recommend 
children, who naturally skip prefaces, to make an exception 
m favour of Mr. Gordon Home’s capital little sketch of the 
author’s youthful adventures. Jolly Calle is a book of 
charmingly fanciful allegorical stories with a Swedish setting. 
They are all well written, but the one called “ All the Wild 
Waves of the Sea” has more than a touch of haunting beauty. 
There are a number of coloured and black-and-white illustra- 
tions by Mr. C. Folkard. Admirers of Mr. Edward Detmold’s 
work will be glad to possess this handsome edition of The Fables 
of Hsp, which is founded on a previous one by the same illus- 
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trator. Peter Pan in Kensington Gardens is another beauti- 
fully illustrated book. Mr. Rackham, knowing its limitations, 
is very skilful in his use of the three-colour process, and these 
pictures, which show him at his best, are perfectly appropriate 
to fairyland and to that realm of faney which Mr. Barrie has 
created for us. This is a new edition taken from The Little 
White Bird. Mrs. Lock has made a pleasing little story called 
Golden House out of the well-worn theme of a family quarrel 
and a reconciliation brought about by the children, in this case 
two engaging little boys. Although Mr. Terry’s musical 
settings in his book of Old Rhymes with New Tunes invite 
comparison with those old ones that “spring like the larks 
from the furrows,” they emerge from the trial with great 
credit to their composer ; and in spite of the fact that conscious 
art cannot recapture the old illusions, the new tunes so 
closely follow the rhythm of the words that they have caught 
something of their peculiar charm. Mr. Gabriel Pippets’ 
pictures are quaintly attractive. 














JAPANESE STORIES.* 


THERE are unending stores of delight for us Westerners to 
extract from the tales of the East, and Mr. Davis gives us 
good measure. Some come from original sources, others from 
the writings of Lafeadio Hearn, Mr. B. H. Chamberlain and 
many more who have studied the legendary lore of Japan. 
There are stories of gods and men, demons and animals, 
trees and flowers, bells and mirrors, fans and tea. They 
nearly all show the mystical working of the Oriental mind, 
whose imagination runs on lines so entirely diverse from 
ours. They will please readers of all ages. The frequent 
incidents of the spirits of human beings, animals, or trees 
taking the form of one ‘person to deceive another, or such 
charming ideas as that dolls will live if only you love 
them enough, or the Buddhist lessons of the unreality of 
visible existence here on earth, will appeal to many grown-up 
people. And for the sophisticated children of to-day they 
provide a new atmosphere of fairy tales. What child would 
not be enthralled by this scene in a hero’s adventures under 
the seaP “He was feasted with crystallized lotus leaves and 
flowers, and ate the delicacies spread before him with choice 
ebony chopsticks. While he feasted, ten little goldfish danced, 
and just behind the goldfish ten carp made sweet music 
on the koto and samisen.” Mr. Davis provides a useful 
glossary and a bibliography, which give the work at any rate 
a superficially scholarly appearance. In a book of this style 
we do not blame him for avoiding any show of deeper 
learning, but it would have been more satisfactorily composed 
if the authentic stories and editor’s comments were not so 
closely interwoven. For instance, one is suddenly pulled up 
by some modern comparison which jerks one out of the 
Japanese story. And when Mr. Davis, in his short remarks 
upon the national poetry, quotes a phrase “ which seems to 
describe most accurately the whole significance of Japanese 
poetry,” and translates it “the Ah-ness of things,” he is only 
inviting ridicule. The original may well convey something 
true to the Oriental mind, but in English it seems simply 
silly. The illustrations of Miss Evelyn Paul are delightful. 
They have just the form of the Japanese painted figures of 
warriors, dragons, and so forth. A monkey, for example, 
in the picture of “The Jellyfish and the Monkey,” is a 
particularly attractive creature. The artist has wisely made 
little attempt to imitate Japanese construction of her pictures, 
for there she would inevitably have failed, even if she 
deceived the ignorant Western eye. 





Messrs. A. and C. Black issue an attractive series of small books 
entitled “ Peeps at Many Lands,” which should whet young appetites 
for fuller knowledge of the subjects treated. Before long their 
readers will despise the study of works bearing the childish label 
of “Peeps,” and even now they will be unable to understand the 
envy of their elders who had no such books and pictures to make 
instruction so wide and so alluring. There are about twelve 
coloured pictures in each volume, besides other illustrations. 
Among the “Many Lands” (1s. 6d. each) we have Ancient Egypt, 
by the Rev. J. Blaikie, who tells stories and reconstructs ancient 


scenes in simple language. It is a good idea to take these from 








* Myths and Legends of Japan. By F. Hadland Davis, With 32 full-colour 
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the actual inscriptions and monuments which have been dis- 
covered. The illustrations by Miss Constance Blaikie show 
imagination and study: they must prove attractive to children. 
Going further afield, we have Java, by J. F. Schelterman, which 
is written perhaps less effectively for young minds, but gives 
a good idea of the geography and the social life of the Dutch 
and native populations. Sir Stamford Raffles and the British 
occupation are not forgotten. Mr. H. V. Pedersen furnishes 
the illustrations, Nearer home is Florence, described by the 
practised hand of Elizabeth Grierson. She takes children for 
walks in the oity and tells them stories appropriate to the scenes. 
Finally she interests them in the lives of Dante and Savonarola with 
his “ Boy Scouts.” She has a Ruskin-like appreciation of Giotto, 
but there is no picture of his tower. The coloured illustrations 
are by different hands and in very various styles. Further away 
again, but this time within the Empire, is Newfoundland, Our 
oldest colony is described by Ford Fairford. This will perhaps 
be the most attractive of all to children, for, besides the industries 
and history, there are perils of pirates and icebergs to meet. The 
chapter upon the Newfoundland dog and the picture by C. G. 
Lowther are delightful. In the samo series is a volume of Peeps 
at Heraldry, by Phoebe Allen. This should be useful, for the 
student of heraldry must begin when young. ‘The subject is apt 
to seem a dry and unproductive artificiality to those who begin 
with a learned treatise in their riper years. But here are the 
beginner’s simple book and vividly coloured illustrations, which 
may set up just the required fascination. They will, at any rate, 
enable a boy to show off his learning to his sisters before a stained- 
glass window of heraldic designs, or to set his father right about 
an ensign or a standard. What is more likely to encourage a 
desire to study ? 


Royal Gardens. By Cyril Ward. (Longmans and Co. Large 
paper, £2 2s. net; small paper, 16s, net.)—This is what is called a 
handsome book, and it gives large illustrations of the gardens at 
Windsor, Bagshot, Hampton Court, Osborne, Marlborough House, 
Kensington, Holyrood, Claremont, and Sandringham. There are 
various beauties to be found in all, but there is no obvious reason 
why they should be collected, as gardens, into one volume. In a 
work upon the “big” gardens of Britain the royal gardens would not 
be the best examples in every class, though it is true that the beds 
at Hampton Court are probably pre-eminent; the new Dutch 
garden at Kensington is very successful, and other such excellences 
can be found. All the illustrations are not up to the standard of 
modern reproduction in colour. The grass is, as usual, the most 
obvious test, and here it is generally of a very hard green. When 
there is architectural incident, the effects are rather more pleasing. 
There are also some old plans of Hampton Court, St. James’s Park, 
and Holyrood: these are of great interest in their very different 
way. ‘The letterpress contains an introduction which shows a 
knowledge of the old gardening books, such as Parkinson’s, but it 
also contains some valueless verbosity. Lists of trees planted by 
royal personages are also rather superfluous. But the notes on 
design will be useful for those who are studying principles with a 
view to laying out large gardens, and there is much special know- 
ledge in the chapters written by the respective head gardeners. 
The bock may well remind us of our good fortune by which so 
many of these gardens are practically public gardens, and of the 
generosity of the Royal Family, which allows even those which 
retain some privacy to be thus set out for our pleasure. 


Japanese Gardens. By Mrs. Basil Taylor (Harriet Osgood). 
Illustrated by W. Tyndale, R.I. (Methuen. 21s. net.)—The 
reader of this book will put it down with the pleasant foeling that 
he has learnt something worth knowing of the best side of the 
Japanese character. Their gardens appeal, she says, “to the 
inner senso, to the mind and the heart. In its most real 
meaning a garden, to them, must be a place of repose, of con- 
templation, of spiritual communion with Nature.” This art of 
gardening was originally Chinese, and though the Japanese have 
made it peculiarly their own, the influence of their neighbours 
is apparent in the rules that govern its practice. After some 
interesting chapters on the history and principles of the subject, 
she takes in detail the various parts that goto make up a perfectly 
planned garden. First come the stones, which she compares to 
the bones of the human body in their importance in the general 
scheme, then the accessories, such as lanterns and pagodas, bridges 
and gates. When all these things, and others besides, have 
beon arranged in such a way as to produce a harmony of well- 
proportioned forms, flowers growing in appropriate pots are 
grouped in suitable places. There is nothing to correspond with 


our tumbled borders, where something is always going untidily to 
seed, for apparently “a place for everything and everything in its 
place” is a motto which even the flowers lay to heart in this 
exquisite land, Water, oddly enough in such a wet country, is a 
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valued addition to the garden, and Mrs. Taylor has much to 
tell us about it. Where it is impossible to have a real stream 
these wonderful people content themselves with the illusion of 
one. “This ‘dried-up water scenery,’ as it is called, deceives 
even the unimaginative Briton, the downright American, who 
do not intend to be trifled with. They are beguiled by this 
mysterious art of water suggestion. . . . The idea is simple in 
the carrying out, though subtle in theory. The bed of a lake 
is hollowed out—not too deep, for that would upset the 
vraisemblance of the scheme, as, if it were not shallow, how did the 
water dry up so early in the season? Sand and pebbles form the 
edges, and big boulders jut up as rocky islands might, while over. 
hanging shrubs try in vain to look at themselves in what should 
be the mirror below. Irises and water-grasses make a pretty 
group, with some low, dark rocks, and a stone lantern in another 
nook as if the water had just receded from their feet, and the 
illusion is complete.” Mrs. Taylor gives us glimpses of some of 
her Japanese friends and of her own children, so completing her 
pictures, for a child is ever the best of garden “furniture.” There 
are chapters on “Miniature Gardens,” “Flower Arrangement,” 
“ Folk Lore and Legends,” and other kindred subjects, which we 
have no space to write of more fully. The numerous illustrations 
are in the three-cclour process, which makes many of them belie 
Mrs. Taylor’s descriptions of the lovely colours of this land 
of misty beauty, though the original pictures are, no doubt, 
charming. 


The Four Gardens. By Handasyde, illustrated by Ch. Robinson. 
(W. Heinemann. 6s. net.)—There is a wholesome fragrance about 
these garden sketches that is very pleasant. Tach of the four has 
a character of its own, but each leads us naturally to the next, as 
do the colours in a well-planned garden. ‘The first of them, called 
a “Haunted Garden,” tells of a ghost, one of whose manifestations 
is new, at any rate to the present writer. It walked through a 
blocked-up doorway in an old wall, and it wore a pathway through 
a bed of mint. “In the border against the wall it grew luxuriantly 
at either side, but just before the door it was always thin and 
bare, as though the constant footsteps of someone going in and 
out had worn it all away.” The story is so convincingly told 
that one would like to hear if the ghost’s feet left any impression 
on newly fallen snow. As the Scotch gardener said, “ It’s no that 
I’m caring for the mint, there’s plenty mint; what I dinna like 
is thae bogle bodies makin’ so free wi’ yer faither’s gairden.” A 
sad little love story and flower folk-names are intertwined in the 
“Old-Fashioned Garden,” Scotland and England are contrasted 
in the “ Poor Man’s Garden,’ while the fourth chapter tells of a 
worried millionaire whose kindness of heart will not allow him 
to keep bores out of his garden, and of Evelina, a delightfully 
natural child, who enjoys everything, including the most tiresome 
of visitors. We have nothing but good to say of the little black-and- 
white illustrations, but the coloured ones are sad examples of their 
process. What could be less like the clear red of a strawberry 
for instance, than those in the picture opposite page 124? 


Delphina of the Dolphins. By Mary A. Taylor. (The Vineyard 
Press. 1s. 6d. net.)—This is a story of modern life in Rome, in 
which the heroine consoles herself for the death of a lover by 
founding a School of Arts and Crafts. She is a gifted young 
lady, and endowed with such charms that a Russian prince falls 
a victim to “the suave rounded lines of her figure” which “he 
noted with masculine approval.” On one occasion she goes te 
Paris, and her return journey is enlivened by the attention of 
Prince Nicholas. They travel in a train which might appropriately 
be called de luxe, for the heat is not turned on until night, and 
it is apparently so noiseless that “a light tap on the pane,” 
announcing “a jug of hot water,” is sufficient to rouse her next 
morning from the “sweetest sleep.” There is a naiveté about this 
little book which is disarming to the critic, and the young and 
almost indiscriminate enthusiasm for parties, lovers, art, and 
journeys is almost pathetic in its sincerity. 


An Artist in Egypt. By Walter Tyndale, R.I. (Hodder and 
Stoughton. 20s. net.)—Here we have some charming pictures 
for which mechanical reproduction seems to have done its best. Of 
brilliant African sunshine we should pick out “ An Arab Wedding 
Procession ” as the best example, while “The Return of the Holy 
Carpet ” gives a good idea of the mystery of the desert in a dim 
light. But why does Mr, Tyndale, who has studied his art with 
such good effect, think that he must also write a book? Surely 
this is a snare which he might leave to his enemy. His pictures 
in a small portfolio would form a delightful possession. It may be 
that the publishers cling to letterpress, but to the reader it is 9s 
burdensome to handle as it must have been to the artist to write, 
for his inspiration comes from his box of watercolour paints, not 
from the inkpot. He gives us some superficial history, but that 
can be found better elsewhere. He recounts some anecdotes of 
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aie interest, and gives bizarre extracts from his diaries which 
are of very little general interest at all. However, by his pictures 


he will succeed in recalling delight to those who know Egypt and 
stirring up the longings of the less fortunate. 

Portrait Miniatures of Five Centuries. By Ernst Lemberger. 
(Hodder and Stoughton. 42s. net.)—This is a sumptuous volume 
ich Herr Lemberger has written thirty-six pages of letter- 


for wh ; : : 
ress in faultless English (there is no mention of a translator) 
— has selected seventy-five miniatures for reproduction. 


They are chiefly by Continental painters, and the work does not 
trespass unduly upon Dr. Williamson’s ground. Of Cosway he 
rays that he “wasa mediocre draughtsman,” but pays a tribute to 
the delicacy of his work, and reproduces his portrait of George III. 
and a doubtful one of Princess Amelia. He prefers Engleheart, 
but gives no example of his work. Of other English work Herr 
Lemberger gives us only what is a small conventional picture 
rather than a miniature, by Sir W. C. Ross (who appears in the 
text as William Charles Koss or Sir Charles William Ross). We 
should not have thought that any definition of miniature could 
have included Lucas Cranach’s portrait of himself; Albanesi’s 
“Unknown Lady,” which shows two other persons, three horses, 
and a dog; or Goudon’s picture of the Empress Eugénie and her 
son crowning the bust of his father. However, we are glad to see 
them, whether miniatures or not. It would not be fair to compare 
the merits of one painter with another’s merely from reproductions 
of their work. We are not told where any of the originals are, but 
the volume will certainly increase interest in this delicate art, and 
make people the more anxious to see and possess original examples. 


Jewish Legends of the Middle Ages. By Wolff Pascheles and 
others. Selected and translated by Claud Field. Illustrated by 
May Mulliner. (Robert Scott. 2s. 6d.)—It is interesting to see 
something of the Middle Ages (this term is here used vaguely) 
from the Jewish point of view, and to learn, as we can in some of 
these little stories, of the kindliness that often formed part of the 
relations between ordinary Jews and Christians, even when the 
rulers were ill-treating the former people. “The Massacre at 
Prague” reminds one by its horror of tales of Russian pogroms, 
while the chapter called “The Pound of Flesh” is worth reading, 
if only from the fact that “The Merchant of Venice ” is said to be 
derived from it. Some of the stories might be read to children 
if the reader exercises a certain discretion. 

The Boys’ Own Annual; The Girls’ Own Annual. (Boys’ Own 
Paper Office, 4 Bouverie Street. 8s. each.)—These are unfailing 
storehouses of interest for young folk who may have just lost the 
habit of hanging up a stocking on Christmas Eve. If so, it will 
solve a difficulty for many parents, since no stocking could contain 
their splendid bulk. The Girls’ Own provides plenty of suitable 
fiction, mingled with instructive papers on all subjects, feminine 
and domestic. Even the anxieties of older readers may be soothed 
(let us hope not intensified) by an article for mistresses and 
servants upon the Insurance Act. The “ Craft of the Woodlander ” 
scems to have strayed from the companion volume. The Boys’ 
Own has thrilling serial stories of adventure and school-life, 
articles on games, some by those heroes, professional cricketers, 
and upon innumerable useful crafts. We hope that some school- 
boys still follow the chess problems. Both volumes are profusely 
illustrated in black-and-white and in colour. 


The Empire Annual for Girls; The Empire Annual for Boys. 
(Same publishing office. 3s. 6d. each.)—These smaller, but still 
substantial, volumes seem to have thoroughly established them- 
selves. Each is, for the price, a bountiful and well-illustrated 
store of fiction and short articles. They are not too strictly tied 
down to an Imperial theme, but we notice in the girls’ volume 
scenes laid in Canada and South Africa, accounts of Royal tours, 
and a touching Indian tale by Mr. Austin Dobson’s daughter 
engaged in mission work there. The boys’ volume has in it the 
names of long-adored writers such as Mr. David Ker and the late 
Gordon Stables, a matter-of-fact account of Ruskin’s Indian hero, 
Sir Herbert Edwardes, and a too brief account of “The Freeing 
of the Slaves.” 

The Boy Scout’s Companion. Edited by Morley Adams. (R.T.S. 
3s. 6d.)—This book would make a very good prize for a competition 
among Scouts during their indoor work in the winter. The dif- 
ferent chapters discourse on many features of the Scout’s training, 
treating alike of practical things such as ambulance, woodcraft, 
and signalling, and also of the fundamentals, like chivalry and 
honour. These last are treated with sense and discretion, and 
there are also some short stories. Altogether the volume is 
one which a Scout would consider a desirable possession. 

By Arthur §. Hardy. Illustrated by Elizabeth S. 
(Harper and Brothers. 2s. net.)—In this book an old 
wooden soldier comes to life, and tells his story to a little boy of 
to-day. It is not a child's story, though at first sight it seems to 
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be one, but a sad dream of love at the time of the French Revolu- 
tion. The language partly follows that curious but sometimes 
effective convention of a seemingly literal translation of French 
idioms, and the characters, though lightly touched, are well 
drawn, as indeed we have reason to expect from the accomplished 
author of “But Yet a Woman.” 

The Brownie of Weirdlaw. By Cyril Grey. (R.T.S. 3s. 6d.)—~ 
If the girls for whom this book is meant are not annoyed at the 
conventional beginning, they will find a pleasantly written story 
of the brave struggles against misfortune of an excellent Scotch 
family at the time of the Reform Bill. The beginning, however, 
is not well worked out, for how could a doctor who, we are told, 
overworks himself to the point of blindness, and his devoted wife, 
have time, even if they had the inclination, for such wicked 
worldly gaieties as might be justly punished by loss of sight and 
death ? 

His Great Surrender. By B. Marchant. Illustrated by Gordon 
Browne, RI. (8.P.C.K. 1s. 6d.)—This book is filled with 
adventures, in which the curate hero takes a brave part, and, after 
many hardships, his union with the heroine is brought about as a 
result of his self-sacrifice. It is pleasantly written, and should 
please the people for whom it is intended. 

An Anthology of Babyhood. Edited by Muriel Nelson d’Auvergne. 
Illustrated by T. J. and E. A. Overnell. (Hutchinson and Co. 
3s. 6d. net.)\—We commend the editor’s cheerful resolve to 
make this “a book of the joy of babyhood,” and to “shut 
out all epitaphs, elegies, and poems on sick or dying children.” 
The pieces, both prose and verse, are chiefly modern, though there 
are a few old ones too, such as Sir Philip Sydney’s delightful child 
song. Several good translations from the French aré also included, 
and though we agree with the editor in thinking that the originals 
would have been out of place in the text of an English book, we 
should have liked to see them in a note or an appendix. 
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AUGUST STRINDBERG’S “LEGENDS.” 
Legends: Autobiographical Sketches. By August Strindberg. 


(Andrew Melrose. 5s. net.)}—Tho series of “novels” in which 
Strindberg told the story of his life form the most interesting 
psychological autobiography that has been published at any rate 
since Rousseau’s Confessions. The earlier volumes show the same 
powerful and remorseless realism that is to be found in Strindberg’s 
plays of the same period. They give moreover a bitter analysis of 
the harsh and crude mind of their author, with all his scepticism 
and coarse pessimism. But even at this early period many traces 
are to be found of the fanaticism, the lack of balance, the “‘ mad- 
ness ” (whatever may precisely be meant by the word) that was to 
overwhelm him before long. Already he was obsessec-by his 
hatred for the feminist views of which Ibsen was the chief 
Scandinavian prophet; and already he was beginning to be tho 
victim of acute persecution mania. The chief impression, 
however, created by the first part of the autobiography is 
of the almost intolerably sordid details of his struggle. In 
the later volumes the atmosphere gradually changes. It 
becomes, as it were, gloomier and thicker; and the details 
grow mercifully vaguer and more confused. The turning-point 
is reached in Inferno, which may be simply, if misleadingly, 
described as the autobiography of a madman, The volume now 
before us, Legends, was written in 1898, and is devoted to an 
account of the same year and part of the previous one, of the 
period immediately following that dealt with in Inferno. It 
shows how Strindberg found in a mystical form of Christianity, 
and especially in the works of Swedenborg, a respite from the 
turmoil and horror in which he had been living. Isolated from 
the earlier volumes of the series, Legends naturally loses much of 
its interest; for it is chiefly extraordinary as an example of con- 
version, and as such it requires to be contrasted with its pre- 
decessors. The sceptic and pessimist are replaced by a deeply 
and sincerely religious mystic; the delusions and obsessions 
give way toa hopeful quiet. But the change in him is neither 
easily nor completely accomplished, and from time to time the old 
nightmare life of madness rises like a turbulent flood out of his 
subconsciousness, and is only driven back after a desperate struggle. 
With these gloomy regions of psychology Legends is mainly con- 
cerned, There are moments, however, when Strindberg’s mind 
seems to shake itself free from the welter, and when one recalls 
almost with a shock of surprise that the author of these confessions 
was not a mere degenerate visionary, but a man of an intenso 
and practical intelligence. It is strange to reflect too that 
Strindberg lived for many years after the events described here, 
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and that during those years (more perhaps than in his earlier 
life) he exercised an influence upon the European drama and 
theatre by no means incomparable to Ibsen’s. 








A NEW SYSTEM FOR PREVENTING COLLISIONS 
AT SEA, 


A New System for Preventing Collisions at Sea. By Sir Hiram 8. 
Maxim. (Privately printed.)—It is not possible for a non- 
technical paper to discuss the value of Sir Hiram Maxim’s inven- 
tion, but we can do our best to give some account of it. Sir 
Hiram Maxim believes that he has discovered a means by which 
collisions such as that of the ‘Titanic’ with an iceberg may be 
rendered impossible. The idea of his apparatus is derived from 
an analogy with the “sixth sense” possessed by bats. Bats can 
fly safely in complete darkness, and the fact that this power does 
not depend upon their possessing extremely sensitive eyes may 
be seen from a very simple experiment. If a bird is let loose 
in a room with a large plate-glass window, it flies straight 
to the window and strikes the glass—sometimes with fatal 
results. A bat, on the other hand, in similar circumstances, also 
flies towards the window, but stops before reaching the glass. 
For, although its eyes tell it that the way is clear, its 
“sixth sense,” which it trusts more, tells it that there 
is an obstacle. This “sixth sense” is explained by Sir Hiram 
Maxim thus: The bat sends out vibrations by means of its wings. 
These waves are reflected back by any objects that they strike, 
and on their return strike the peculiarly sensitive ears and face of 
the animal, It is thus able to judge, from the strength of these 
reflected waves and from the time that elapses before they reach 
it, as to the distance and size of the obstacles to its flight. On 
this analogy Sir Hiram Maxim has designed an apparatus for use 
on ships which will send out waves of great energy. The echoes 
caused by them (the word “echo” may conveniently be used, 
though the waves will be inaudible) will, on returning to the 
ship, be recorded on the same sort of principle as that of the 
recording barometer. From the nature of this record the navi- 
gators of the ship will be able to deduce the size and distance 
from them of any possible cause of collision. This is necessarily 
a very rough description of Sir Hiram Maxim’s system; but it is 
fully discussed in simple language in his pamphlet. 
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reader. (Putnam's Shilling Fiction. 
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Telegraph. 
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By E. NOEL REICHARDT, M.D., Lond. 


With 7 Full-page Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth, 
12s. 6d. net. 


The Author’s object is to demonstrate his thesis as 
revealed to us in the Ancient Religions. He treats this 
development step by step, and carries his demonstrations 
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THE LIFE OF SIR HOWARD VINCENT 
By S. H,. JEYES, concluded by F, D. HOW. 
With Photogravure Portrait and 19 Illustrations. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


“ He is come to Aiath, he is passed through Migron; at Michmash 
he layeth up his baggage : 

They are gone over the pass; they have taken up their lodging at 
Geba: Ramah trembleth; Gibeah of Saul is fled. 

Madmenah is a fugitive; the inhabitants of Gebim gather themselves 
to flee. 

This very day shall he halt at Nob: he shaketh his hand at the 
mount of the daughter of Zion, the hill of Jerusalem. 

Behold, the Lord, the Lord of Hosts, shall lop the boughs with terror : 
and the high ones of stature shall be hewn down, and the lofty shall be 
brought low.—Isaian x, 28-33. 


HE words of the greatest, not only of Hebrew but of all 
poets, in their swiftness and vividness sound like a 
forecast of the telegrams that have stunned all Europe during 
the past week. We have but to substitute the Turkish for the 
Hebrew names. Just as at Jerusalem, so now at Constantinople 
one terror comes “huddling on another.” “The Burden of 
Turkey ” is sounding in our ears. 


The three days’ battle which began on Tuesday ended on 
Thursday in the defeat of Nazim Pasha’s army, which has 
now been driven back along the blunt-nosed peninsula at the 
end of which Constantinople is seated. As far as can be 
gathered—but the numbers are largely matters of guesswork 
—about 150,000 Turks were confronted by an equal number of 
Bulgarians. The Bulgarian general, like all soldiers who win, 
did not rest on his laurels after the victory of Kirk Kilisse, 
but leaving enough troops to pen in the Turks at Adrianople, 
pushed on in spite of bad weather, bad roads, and tired men. 
Nobly did his soldiers respond to the call made upon them. 
It is impossible as yet to say exactly where the fighting 
took place, but apparently it was partly conditioned by 
the fact that a portion of the Bulgarian army was moving 
swiftly to the east, i.e., on a line roughly parallel to the 
Black Sea coast. This movement obliged a rush by the 
Turkish army to the eastern corner of the Thracian theatre 
of war, for fear they should be cut off and the Bulgarians get 
behind them. At the same time the Bulgarians pressed on 
the Turkish centre, first taking Eski Baba and then Lule 








Bargas. But this was not all. In the middle of the week 
came the news that their ubiquitous troops had reached 
Rodosto, on the Sea of Marmora. Thus east and west the 
Turks are hemmed in. A great band of Bulgarian troops 
lies between Adrianople and the Turkish field army. The 
hammer will now never strike on the anvil. It is far more 
likely in a few days to be wrenched out of the hands that 
hold it so feebly. 


As we write on Friday the most significant piece of news 
is to be found in two lines which conclude a telegram from 
that ablest of war correspondents, Lieutenant Wagner, the 
Austrian staff officer who represents the Reichspost at the 
Bulgarian headquarters. The last words in his telegram, 
published in the Daily Mail of Friday —that paper has arranged 
to publish his despatches simultaneously with the Reichspost— 
are: “The fall of the Tchatalja line of defence, the last hope of 
Constantinople, is expected.” If this is not prophetic exag- 
geration—and hitherto Lieutenant Wagner has always been 
sane and practical—things are moving fast with a vengeance. 
We can only explain it as a hint to bis readers that a part of 
the Bulgarian force has slipped by Istranja, got behind the 
Turkish army, and means to rush the Tchatalja lines before 
the Turks can fall back on them. That sounds incredible 
These lines for ninety years have been regarded as the 
Acropolis of the Moslem, the last stronghold to which they 
will resort and, badger-like, dare the world to turn them out. 


With one flank on the Black Sea and the other on the Sea of 
Marmora and guarded on their right front by a fresh-water 
lake and on the left by an inlet of the sea, the Turks are further 
protected by marshes andswampy ground. Thusthe practicable 
part of the peninsula is narrowed to sixteen miles of rolling 
hills. These sixteen miles are filled with forts, works, and 
wire entanglements of every conceivable kind, and also 
defended with the most powerful modern artillery. The 
notion of carrying these works behind the back of the 
Turkish field army sounds like mere midsummer madness, 
but if something of the kind is not expected, why does 
Lieutenant Wagner give us that hint? 


If we banish from our minds the possibility of a military 
miracle, what we may expect is that Nazim Pasha’s army will 
fall back to the Tchatalja lines, and the Bulgarians will then 
have something like a Port Arthur problem to face. How 
General Savoff will solve that problem it is not for us to say, 
but we venture to think he will not knock his army to pieces 
against the entrenchments. It might suit him better to work 
round to the Dardanelles and carry the war into Asia, and 
threaten Constantinople from the rear. It is true he has not 
got any sea power, but Constantinople and the armies in front 
of it must die of starvation if the course we have sketched out 
were adopted. In all probability, however, peace will have 
been made before that happens. 


In Macedonia, Epirus, and Albania things during the week 
have steadily progressed in favour of the Allies. Zeki Pasha’s 
army, indeed, has apparently vanished, or at any rate, is 
making little or no stand, and the world is wondering whether 
the Servians or Greeks will be the first into Salonica. 
Probably the race will be won by the Greeks, for there seems 
to be very little in front of them. Meantime the Turkish 
garrisons are holding out stubbornly behind the walls of 
Tarabosch and Scutari. It is expected, however, that before 
long both places will fall. Speaking of fortresses, we must 
not forget Adrianople. Friday's telegrams from Constan- 
tinople claim that “the citadel” is still holding out, which 
would seem to show that the ring of outside forts bas been 
carried. It is to be feared that when it falls the Bulgarians 
will have no little difficulty in feeding, not only the prisoners 
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of war, but the very considerable civil population which 
appears to have been driven into the city by the Turks. 


There has been a great deal of talk as to “partition” during 
the week, and a French newspaper has set forth a scheme in 
detail which is alleged to be occupying the Powers. Curiously 
enough it corresponds very closely with the sketch of a settle- 
ment set forth in the Spectator a fortnight ago. There is, 
however, one amazing addition, which we can hardly think has 
been seriously entertained, namely, that the Italians are 
to be compensated by Tyrol. This, of course, must be a mis- 
take for the Trentino, but even with this modification it is 
difficult to understand how it got into the scheme. Elsewhere 
we have given our reasons for believing that the dangers to 
the general peace are not so great as is sometimes imagined, 
or at any rate that they may be avoided if Austria-Hungary 
shows prudence and statesmanship. 


The speech of M. Poincaré at Nantes on Sunday was a very 
able vindication of French policy in regard to the Balkan War. 
He pointed out that in declining to facilitate a loan to 
Bulgaria six months ago they had at least deferred hostilities, 
while in approving Count Berchtold’s proposals they had 
shown their readiness to urge on the Porte the need of 
reforms in Macedonia. Since then they had striven to pro- 
mote common action on the part of the Powers to quench the 
threatened war, or at least to localize it, and they had had the 
satisfaction of finding that the pacific initiative taken by 
France in entire harmony with her friends and allies was 
understood and approved by all the Chancelleries. “Its 
first result was the exchange of views that is being daily 
prosecuted among the Powers, which enables them to exercise 
a collective supervision over the march of events, and which 
when the moment arrives will, I trust, facilitate mediation. 
Perhaps,” he went on, “that moment may be even near.” 


These conversations, he continued, though valuable and indis- 
pensable, must neither now nor hereafter have the object of 
altering the essential lines of the foreign policy of France. 
She was incapable of inconstancy or of unfaithfulness. She 
wanted no “alternative friendships,” but remained closely 
attached to Russia her ally and to England her friend by the 
ties which were interwoven and indestructible—feeling, interest, 
and political uprightness. They would each be entitled to their 
several preferences with regard to the solution of the grave 
questions raised by the war, but, as they would consider these 
in a spirit of complete confidence, “nothing can possibly 
dissolve an entente the validity of which remains indispensable 
for the balance of power in Europe.” M. Poincaré dealt with 
the need of preparedness which was incumbent on a nation 
that did not want war. A pacific nation which could not 
make itself respected would be at the mercy of chance. He 
hailed the peace between Italy and Turkey as enabling Italy 
to contribute a new element of strength and success to the 
action of the Great Powers. 


The discussion of the Home Rule Bill in Committee of the 
House of Commons has proceeded during the week. Clauses 5 
and 6 were passed on Monday, the latter without any discussion 
at all, and Clause 9 on Tuesday. The “ Political Notes” in the 
Times gave interesting lists on Tuesday and Wednesday of 
some of the very important amendments to these clauses over 
which the “ kangaroo” closure leapt. Amongst these we may 
particularly mention the proposal for adding the Referendum 
to the Irish Constitution. The fifth clause deals with the 
transfer of certain reserved services ; the sixth clause provides 
the machinery for summoning and disselving the Irish Parlia- 
ment; the ninth clause states the limitations subject to which 
the Lord Lieutenant may give or withhold the Royal Assent. 
During the discussion upon the last of these Sir Edward 
Carson summed up admirably the truth as to the “safe- 
guards” provided in the Bill. “It comes to this,” he said, 
“when you have set up the Irish subordinate Parliament you 
will never be able to interfere. You do not intend to interfere, 
and yet you pretend to the people of this country that these 
are safeguards.” 


On Wednesday the eighth clause, which determines the 
constitution of the Irish Senate, was discussed, and, owing toa 
sudden and radical alteration in the Government’s proposals 
the debate was adjourned early in the evening in order to allow 
of their further consideration by the Opposition. From the 








Government amendments moved on Thursday it appears that 
the first nominated Senators are to sit for five years, and 
subsequently there are to be quinquennial elections of the 
whole Senate by proportional representation. Ulster will be 
represented by 14 senators, Leimster by 12, Munster by 9 
and Connaught by 6, the total number being 40. The 
Government’s sudden change of front caused a great deal of 
perturbation among their followers and in the House generally, 
but these new proposals were ultimately carried by the auto. 
matic operation of the guillotine. The majority wag 89 
(298-209). 


The Morning Post of Wednesday and Thursday contained 
full discussions of the two questions connected with Indian 
finance which were raised by Mr. Rupert Gwynne in the 
House of Commons on Tuesday. The first of these is con. 
cerned with the cash balances and gold standard reserve of 
the Government of India. Mr. Harold Baker, who answered 
the questions in Mr. Montagu’s absence in India, said that at 
present nearly nine millions sterling of the cash balances are 
on loan to various approved borrowers and banks in London; 
of the gold standard reserve, nearly sixteen millions are 
invested in securities here and over a million is on loan at 
short notice. In reply to a supplementary question, Mr. 
Baker said that he had not any information as to the names 
of the firms which had the use of these sums, but that he 
would obtain them. As Mr. Touche, M.P., explained in an 
interview in Thursday’s Morning Post, Indian merchants have 
a long-standing grievance against the transference to London 
of these very large sums of money, for no very obvious 
purpose except the advantage of the London firms concerned. 
We are glad, however, that the Government has expressed its 
intention of announcing the names of those who benefit by 
the arrangement. 


The second question raised by Mr. Gwynne concerned the 
purchase of silver for rupees by the Government of India. 
It is stated that no silver has been bought since 1907 until 
this year, and on this occasion the silver was purchased through 
Messrs. Samuel Montagu and Co., a firm threngh which no 
transactions of the sort had ever previously been made. The 
explanation offered by Mr. Baker for the sudden employment 
of anew firm is that there had been the prospect ef a speculative 
rise in the price of silver against the Government, and that this 
was avoided by the employment of Messrs. Samuel Montagu 
and Co. We think it quite possible that the Gevernment were 
able in this way to make satisfactory arrangements. In view, 
however, of the fact that the head of the firm in question is 
the brother of the Under-Secretary for India, we have no 
hesitation in saying that the Government should have preferred 
to lose this chance of a slightly better bargain rather than 
risk the inferences which were only too likely te be drawn from 
the facts now disclosed. Here is another instance of the 
necessity to which we have lately referred for the greatest 
delicacy in financial matters on the part of Ministers. 


It seems to us incredible that Ministers sheuld not have a 
finer sense of pride, and of what Burke called “the chastity 
of honour,” in these matters. One would have thought that 
they would have gloried in practising a kind ef pedantry in 
affairs of this kind, and would have said, “ Whoever else benefits 
commercially where my influence can be exerted it shall not 
be a firm with which I have a family connexien.” Instead the 
new style seems to be: “As long as there is no personal profit 
on my part and no injury to the public, why should not my 
friends and relations have a look-in?” Itis clear that the 
whole of these Indian financial transactions must be thoroughly 
investigated. We do not suppose there bas been cor- 
ruption, but there does appear to bave been carelessness 
of a most unfortunate kind. Remember that im the case of 
India we are trustees. 


An interview with Mr. Arthur Lee in Tuesday’s Pall Mall 
should be useful in correcting certain miscenceptions as to 
the aims of the supporters of the Bill for suppressing the 
“White Slave Traffic,” which is about to reach the report 
stage in the House of Commons. Tbe Bill is not framed by 
puritanical extremists. To quote Mr. Lee’s words, “ It makes 
no pretence at striking at prostitution as such, still less at 
harrying the prostitutes themselves.” Its aim is to strike at 
the organizers of the trade—at the procurers, the brothel- 
keepers, and the souteneurs who “constitute the keystone of 
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the whole structure of commercialized vice.” We appeal once 
more to our readers to take this opportunity of supporting 
by every means in their power a genuine attempt at dealing 
with this appalling evil. The abolition of prostitution is no 
doubt beyond the power of Parliament, but we can at least 
prevent the horrors of slavery and kidnapping being added 
to the social evil. We can make the commercial exploitation 
of prostitution 80 dangerous a trade that few will dare to 
engage in it, There should be pity and mercy for the 
prostitute, none for the brothel-keeper, the souteneur, the 
woman-stealer, and the procurer. 


Under the heading “Mr. Churchill and the Heptarchy” a 
letter from Mr. John Chartres appears in Monday's Times. 
Starting from Mr. Churchill’s assertion at Dundee that he was 
“speaking his own thoughts on the question,” Mr. Chartres 
points out that the plan has not even the merit of originality. It 
was propounded by Mr. Lloyd George in an interview which was 
printed in the Pall Mall Magazine for June 1905, in which 
Mr. Lloyd George said that he wanted local self-government 
not only for Ireland, Scotland, and Wales, but for the West of 
England and for Yorkshire, winding up with the declaration, 
“ My ideal is the Heptarchy.” The humour of the situation 
is heightened by the fact that in 1904 Mr. Churchill declared 
that there were two things he would never vote for—Home 
Rule and Protection, adding that “if there was no room in the 
House of Commons for a man who would support neither, he 
would have to stop outside.” 


The Morning Post of Thursday contains an interesting 
article from a special correspondent in regard to the progress 
and position of the National Reserve. That force has now 
reached close on 170,000 men. Though delighted, we are not 
surprised, for we ventured to say last May that the 
National Reserve Parade in Hyde Park must, by the force 
of exumple, double the numbers of the Reserve before the 
end of the year. Our prophecy then seemed much too 
daring, but the National Reserve is one of the few things 
of which it is possible to prophesy and see fulfilment come, 
not much later, but much earlier than one expected. Not 
five months have gone by since the Parade, and the 
numbers have a great deal more than doubled. At the 
end of last May, if we remember rightly, they had not 
reached much beyond 60,000. The London Reserve, we 
are glad to say, is now nearing 36,000, and it certainly 
ought to be 40,000 by the first of January. 


We have always felt that the great thing was to increase the 
numbers of the Reserve, and to make it so big that no one 
would dare to neglect it. Though perhaps we should leave 
well alone in the matter of prophecy, we feel still constrained 
to say that we think we are fast reaching the point where the 
military authorities will be forced to give ampler recognition 
and greater pecuniary help to the National Reserve. We may 
add, however, as a caution that pecuniary recognition is bound 
to come in instalments. Public Departments love to take two 
or even three bites at a cherry. We may add that the writer in 
the Morning Post recalls the very important fact that of the 
men at the great London Parade sixty-one per cent. were ex- 
Regulars, fifty-six per cent. under forty-five, and only sixteen 
per cent. over fifty-five years of age. 


An interesting test of Proportional Representation was 
carried out at the House of Commons on Monday night. The 
seven members elected were Mr. Asquith, Mr. Lloyd George, 
Mr. Buxton, Mr. MacDonald from the Ministerialists, and 
Mr. Bonar Law, Sir E. Carson, and Mr. F. E. Smith from 
the Opposition, representing respectively polls of 143 and 121. 
Under the system of representation enforced by the Home 
Rule Bill in its present form the 143 Liberals would have been 
allowed to elect all seven of their nominees, to the total 
exclusion of the nominees of the 121 Unionists. 


It was announced on Wednesday that Canon Hensley 
Henson had been appointed Dean of Durham. The pro- 
motion is well earned, though his removal to the North isa 
great loss toLondon, Alike as a worker, preacher, and author 
he has shown a truly remarkable combination of energy, 
independence, and fearlessness. A powerful and inspiring 
controversialist, he has always taken his stand on the ground 
of comprehension and tolerance, and while striving to promote 
union between Churchmen and Nonconformists, has proved an 





unflinching supporter of Establishment. Another interesting 
appointment also announced on Wednesday is that of Sir 
Arthur Quiller-Couch to the Chair of English at Cambridge, 
in succession to the late Dr. Verrall. Poet, humourist, 
novelist, critic, anthologist, lover of the sea and laureate of 
Cornwall, “Q” is one of the most versatile of living men of 
letters. 


A letter from Lord Curzon in last Saturday’s Times draws 
attention to the approaching sale by the Government of India 
of Hastings House at Alipore, which has been used as an 
official “ guest house” for the last few years. It was acquired 
for this purpose by Lord Curzon in 1901, and since then has 
served to accommodate most of the ruling princes of India, 
as well as the Amir and the Dalai Lama. But its true interest 
is, as Lord Curzon points out, that it was built by Hastings in or 
about the year 1776. Culcutta is not rich in historic buildings, 
and it would be truly lamentable if this house, with all ite 
memories, were to be lost once again to the nation. To 
sell the building when once in the hands of the Government 
for a few thousand pounds is sheer barbarism. 


Mr. Bonar Law was the principal speaker at a dinner held 
by the Nonconformist Association yesterday week. After 
describing the nature of the influence exerted by the Prime 
Minister on his supporters by doles and rewards, Mr. Bonar 
Law noted that although the House of Commons kad ceased 
to be a true legislative assembly, he had no intention of 
following the advice of those who urged that the Unionists 
should walk out of the House in a body, to call the attention 
of the country to the farce that was being enacted. They 
had to think not only of to-day but of the future. The 
House of Commons was drugged, it was not dead; and 
they believed that the time would come again when 
it would become once more the free assembly of a free 
people. Besides, in continuing the fight they were able to 
expose the absurdities of the Bill, the strange arguments of 
its supporters, the executive anomalies it involved, and the 
futility of its safeguards. He vigorously repudiated the view 
that opposition to Home Rule meant hostility to the Roman 
Catholic religion. There was no Protestant supremacy in 
Ireland ; on the contrary, the Roman Catholic religion enjoyed 
in Ireland not only a freedom but an influence which it did 
not enjoy in any Catholic country in Europe to-day. The 
Presbyterians of Ulster, the people most bitterly opposed to 
Home Rule in Ireland, had never had any part in Protestant 
ascendency except to suffer from it. He acquitted the 
Nationalist leaders personally of any religious animosity, 
but by Mr. Redmond’s own showing the strongest power 
behind the Nationalists to-day was the Ancient Order of 
Hibernians, and the Cork Free Press, which reflected the views 
of Mr. O’Brien, had said that the domination of such a 
society would make Ireland a hell, light the flame of civil 
war in its midst, and blight every hope of its future pro- 
sperity. 


Professor Goudy, the Regius Professor of Civil Law at 
Oxford, has a remarkable letter on the Home Rule Bill 
in Tuesday’s Times. Writing as a lifelong Liberal, with 
hereditary and personal sympathies with Nationalist aspira- 
tions, but also as an Ulsterman, Professor Goudy protests 
against the forcing of the Bill through the present Parliament 
as inconsistent with sound Liberal policy. The question, he 
maintains, was not made a test or even a primary question for 
Liberal candidates at the last two elections, and ought to be 
submitted to the electors afresh as the test issue of a general 
election. “To create a new Constitution for a country in dis- 
regard of the strenuous opposition of a large and homogeneous 
portion of its inhabitants seems to me a strange step for Liberal 
statesmen to take.” The argument that because perhaps two- 
thirds of the inhabitants of Ireland are in favour of Home 
Rule it should therefore be granted on democratic principles 
he cannot admit to be sound. “Ireland is an integral part of 
the United Kingdom, and it is only when a clear majority of 
the electors of the United Kingdom have pronounced in favour 
of the constitutional change, when submitted to them as a 
primary issue, that the principles of democratic government 
will justify it.” 








Bank Rate, 5 per cent.,changed from 4percent. October 17th. 
Consols (24) were on Thursday 73;—Friday week 73. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE INTERNATIONAL SITUATION. 


E have dealt in our “ News of the Week ” Notes with 
the progress of the war and with the earth-shaking 
battle, or rather series of battles, which has ravaged the 
uplands of Thrace, Macedonia, Thessaly, and Epirus 
during the past week. Here we must deal once more with 
the political aspects of the situation. The first of these is 
the fact that not merely Bulgaria and Montenegro—their 
military qualities were never in doubt—but Servia and 
Greece have “found themselves” from a military point 
of view. Even if, as is most probable, the Turks, in 
spite of the loss of ten or twelve thousand prisoners in 
the first week of the war and four or five hundred guns, 
recover a good deal of their military prestige, nothing can 
alter the fact that not only the Servians but the Greeks 
have shown themselves war-worthy In the words of the 
Persian poet, “ By this a world is affected.” Who would 
have dared to say a fortnight ago that we should 
see not only the Turks flying before Bulgarians, but 
Greeks and Servians driving Turks out of trenches at 
the point of the bayonet and capturing not merely guns in 
position, but field artillery by the dozen, or rather by the 
score? We will not say that the Servian and Greek 
rowess will make the final settlement more difficult, 
sen we have never thought that the path of peace 
lay through Christian defeat, but it certainly will make 
that settlement different in many particulars. Not only 
has the status quo gone, but the Great Powers, in planning 
the new arrangements, must take note of Servian and Greek 
victories and of the possession by these States of armies 
which have proved themselves formidable in war. No 
doubt States relatively so small will be for a time exhausted 
by the tremendous effort they are making. Still, it is no 
exaggeration to say that if the Balkan Alliance holds 
together, as we believe it will, that combination of 
States becomes, at any rate as far as the Near East is 
concerned, one of the Great Powers. After what has 
happened the notion of the Powers patting the four Balkan 
States on the head, and telling them to sit quiet in the 
corner while their elders and betters tidy up the room 
and settle who is to sleep in which bed, is absurd. 

Though we recognize that it is now no good thinking of 
dictating any settlement to the Balkan States of which they 
do not on the whole approve, we are still quite hopeful of a 
settlement being reached without a European conflagration. 
We notice with no small satisfaction that Austria-Hungary 
is evidently not going to adopt an anti-Balkan Alliance 
policy or to do anything which will look like an attempt 
to humiliate the four States. The Austrians evidently 
realize, in the words of the American business man, that 
“this is not going to be the last transaction” between 
them and the Allies, and that if they are to have a quiet 
time at home they must not inspire the Southern Slavs 
with the notion that Vienna and Buda-Pesth are “the 
enemy.” Clearly Austria-Hungary is wise here. If she 
were to commit what the Slavs of the Balkans would 
consider an unforgivable wrong to them, they would 
undoubtedly do their very best to stir up the Austrian 
Slavs and teach them to regard themselves as unredeemed 
portions of the great Slavonic race. Remember that 
owing to these Slavonic victories the world has come to 
seem a very different place to the Serbs and South Slavs 
generally. They will not in future brook the treatment 
which they have endured in the past. They are beginning 
to feel that they are no longer a disinberited and dis- 
considered race. We feel all the more sure that Austria- 
Hungary means to profit by this new knowledge from 
the indications now apparent that even before the war broke 
out she had taken certain precautions. It seems almost 
certain that there was an understanding reached between Bul- 
garia and Austria-Hungary, and, through Bulgaria, between 
Austria-Hungary and Servia, Montenegro, and Greece, as 
to what should happen in the case of a Turkish defeat. By 
this we mean that Austria-Hungary insured herself in the 
Bulgarian office against injury in case of victory by the Allies. 
Before the first shot was fired, and in order to mobilize and 
concentrate in peace, the Allies pledged themselves that 
they would, if conquerors, fully consider and respect the 
interests of Austria-Hungary. That is why, no doubt, 








Austria-Hungary did not reoccupy the Sanjak directly 
hostilities began or make any great movement of troops 
in a south-easterly direction. If, as some people scem to 
think, the arrangement even went so far as an under- 
standing that Austria-Hungary would not claim Salonika 
and so, necessarily, a considerable part of Macedonia for 
herself, provided that proper commercial treaties and 
railway concessions were made in regard to her trade 
routes to the A.gean, the prospects of peace are all the 
brighter. 

The major problem, however, still remains. How can 
Russian and Austro-Hungarian interests be reconciled ? 
Here, again, it is possible that some secret compact, not 
known officiaily to the rest of the Great Powers and only 
calculated to see the light in case of a great Turkish defeat, 
may have already been made. In other words, Russia 
and Austria-Hungary may have already communicated 
with each other and agreed upon the outline of an 
ultimate settlement which will satisfy both. If this has 
been done, as we hope it may, Britain is not likely to 
complain or to seem affronted, aud we trust that, even 
if their feelings are a little hurt, this may ultimately 
prove true of the other Great Powers. We trust, how- 
ever, that the agreement between Austria-Hungary and 
Russia, if there be one, has not left the question of the future 
of Constantinople too vague. In our opinion it is much 
better that that problem should be settled now and once 
for all. The immediate occupation of Constantinople by 
Russia may not be possible or desirable, but we confess 
we should like to see Constantinople, and such a strip of 
territory as would take in the western shore of the Sea 
of Marmora and the Dardanelles, included in Russia’s 
sphere. It is most natural and right that Russia, as the 
chief Black Sea Power, should desire to have guarantees 
that the door that opens into the Euxine shall never 
be closed against her. The possession of one shore of the 
two straits and of the Sea of Marmora, plus the inter- 
nationalization of the waterways, while not abridging the 
right of the Turks to attempt to remake their Empire in 
Asia, would accomplish this. 

In canvassing the various rearrangements which must 
be made should the war end, as we believe it now must 
end, in the banishment of the Turk from Europe, it is 
a comfort to feel that this country wants to get nothing 
out of the scramble, and therefore is in a specially good 
position to help in securing a peaceful solution. We have 
already had for nearly thirty years the only part of the 
Turkish Empire the possession of which is demanded by 
our interests, namely, Egypt, and all that we should desire 
in a great international rearrangement would be a change 
from the word “occupation” to the word “ protectorate,” 
and the consequent readjustment as to capitulations and 
consular rights, after the manner of the readjustments 
effected by the French when they took Tunis, and 
now to be effected by the Italians in Tripoli. Inter- 
nationalism in Egypt only differs from internationalism 
in Tunis, Tripoli, or Morocco in degree, not in kind. If, 
therefore, a general rearrangement of the Turkish Empire 
takes place, the most that we shall desire will be a 
recognition by the world of an accomplished fact in Egypt, 
and also in Cyprus—accompanied of course by the capitali- 
zation of the tribute paid by Egypt and Cyprus to the 
Turkish bondholders, 

A far more important problem remains to be dealt with 
if the rearrangement which we are discussing takes place. 
France last year took Morocco for herself, except the small 
portion allotted to Spain, an allotment regularized only this 
week by the conclusion of the Franco-Spanish treaty. Italy 
has obtained Tripoli and Cyrenaica. Austria-Hungary 
will, in some form or other, obtain control over Albania, 
and thus, in effect, of the whole of the coast-line of the 
Adriatic except for the enclave of Montenegro. ‘The 
Russians will obtain in remainder or, if events go fast 
enough, in possession, Constantinople and the European 
side of both Straits and of the Sea of Marmora. No one 
can run through these possibilities without noting the 
fact that Germany gets nothing. That such a result would 
be a very great evil we desire to say with all the emphasis 
at our command. The Spectator is not generally accused of 
over-friendliness to Germany, and certainly we should 
never dream of trying to buy off Germany by making 
concessions to her out of fear. That would be madness. 
At the same time we do feel that it must seem exceedingly 
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unfair to the German people that all the other Powers 
—our case is not parallel, for we do not happen 
to want anything—should be well fed at the thanks- 
giving feast with pieces of Turkey, and that she should 
have nothing. The difficulty is to know what to give 
Germany. No doubt it will be said that Germany is quite 
capable of looking after herself, and that we need not 
trouble to help her. Possibly; but it is also true that her 
statesmen, as contrasted with the German people as a 
whole, may at the present moment “ prefer the grievance.” 
If they do, the situation will be dangerous. To put it 
shortly, the German people will be angry and dissatisfied, 
and their rulers will be inclined to tell them that it is 
because they do not spend enough upon their fleet—do not, 
that is, take sufficient precautions against that wicked 
Power, Britain, which, it will be insinuated, was responsible 
for Germany’s getting nothing out of the Near-Eastern 
scramble. That being so, and in the general interests of 

ce, we cannot help thinking that it is most desirable 
that Germany should be offered a large slice and, as far as 

ssible, not allowed the opportunity to say that nobody 
ees her. But though we feel this so strongly, there are, 
no doubt, considerable difficulties in the way of offering 
Germany anything. The natural thing to do would be to 
acknowledge German reversionary rights in Asia Minor, the 
place in which she has already spread her commercial 
interests so largely. For ourselves we should have no 
objection to such a course, provided that Syria, including, 
of course, the Holy Places, were placed in neutral hands. 
But while we see no objection to earmarking Asia Minor 
for Germany, it is quite conceivable, nay probable, that the 
Germans would reply “ Thank you for nothing.” In the 
first place it is difficult for them to reach Asia Minor, and 
next they may well say that if Turkey becomes an Asiatic 
Empire and loses the drain of her European provinces, she 
may well cease to be a decadent Power and so one in which 
reversionary interests are of value. 

is there anywhere else where Germany can have com- 
pensation? The subject is one too long to discuss at the 
end of an article, but we may remark that for ourselves 
we have always felt that if, as unfortunately seems only 
too likely, Portugal continues to defy the public opinion 
of the civilized world, and, either hoses weakness or 
indifference, maintains a condition of slavery in her colonial 
possessions, those possessions will have to be placed in 
other and better hands. If this happens we cannot see 
why Germany should not become the owner of, at any rate, 
the greater part of Portuguese Africa. In our opinion 
it would be grossly unfair to say that Germany would not, 
from the native point of view, be better than Portugal. 
German colonial administration may not be perfect any 
more than is ours, but it would be ten thousand times 
better than that of a nation which, under a hypocritical 
alias, maintains not only plantation slavery, butslave-trading 
and slave-raiding of the worst type and on a huge scale. 





THE FREEDOM OF LABOUR. 


— House of Commons is now considering in Grand 
‘ Committee the Government Bill for reversing the 
famous Osborne judgment. Simultaneously there has been 
meeting in London the twentieth annual congress of the 
National Free Labour Association. We have also before 
us the recently issued report of the National Conference 
of Free Workers, which was held at Bradford on Septem- 
ber 27th and 28th under the presidency of Mr. Mark Judge. 
Thus, on the one hand, Parliament is proposing to deprive 
trade unionists of the relative freedom which they won 
through the energy and self-sacrifice of Mr. Walter 
Osborne, and on the other hand non-unionist workmen 
are organizing themselves to protest against the tyranny 
of modern trade unionism. 

_ Among large sections of the wage-earning classes there 
18 considerable suspicion of the National Free Labour 
Association and of other attempts to organize non-unionist 
labour, on the ground that such movements are conceived 
i the interest of the capitalist rather than of the wage- 
earner. That the movement is open to this suspicion no 
one will deny, but trade unionists have to explain how it 
is that such movements flourish and extend among work- 
ing men if there were not some reason which appeals 
to the workman himself. That reason is stated with great 
emphasis by the “ free labourers,” and there is no ground for 





doubting their bona fides. They say that they organize them- 
selves to resist the tyranny of Socialist agitators. Accord- 
ing to the very interesting account, in the Daily Graphic of 
October 29th, of the meeting of the National Free Labour 
Association at the Memorial Hall— 

“Many of the men present had been prominent trade union 
officials at one time or another. All present manifested the 
deepest sympathy with the benevolent offices of unionism. Indeed 
it was apparent to any unbiassed onlooker that the ruthless 
violence and predatory designs of the more violent union leaders 
had driven a large body of law-abiding workmen to forsake tho 
standard of trade unionism and raise aloft the banner of free 
labour.” 

Exactly the same note was struck at the Conference of 
Free Workers in Bradford a month earlier. Nor is there 
anything to surprise us in such a fact. The English love 
of liberty is not confined to any one class in the com- 
munity. It affects the poorest wage-earner as well as 
the most prosperous professional man, and when a large 
number of wage-earners find that their liberty is being 
infringed by astute wirepullers who have acquired control 
of trade unions, they feel exactly the same indignation 
that earlier generations of Englishmen felt at the attempt 
of the Stuarts to destroy fundamental English liberties. 

What trade union tyranny means in practice has been 
shown in many recent examples. Only a few months ago 
the cotton trade of Lancashire was threatened with a 
strike because one individual in a particular mill held out 
against the demand of the local union that he should 
join their society. The recent strike on the Thames had 
its origin in the attempt of one of the riverside unions 
to compel a man who had become a watchman in his 
old age to join their society and leave another society 
which he had helped to found in his earlier days. These 
are concrete instances, but the policy which they express 
has been formally approved by the Trade Union Congress. 
At the last meeting of the Congress a resolution was 
passed declaring that the time had come when trade 
unionists should refuse to work with non-unionists. 
The monstrous character of this proposal is shown by 
the fact that the trade unionists are only a small 
minority of the total body of wage-earners. In the 
case of the railway workers, for example, there are in a 
good year about 100,000 members of the Amalgamated 
Society, though the number sometimes falls as low as 
70,000, while the other railway societies have a com- 
paratively small membership. But altogether there are 
over 600,000 railway workers. It is grossly unjust 
that those 600,000 men should be coerced by a 
small minority. The case of the unions is that the 
action of the societies is beneficial to the whole body 
of workers, and that it is unfair that a few should do the 
work and all should benefit. To this the non-unionist 
answers that he dves not ask the unions to do the particular 
work which they undertake. He believes, rightly or 
wrongly, that he can get on better by remaining on good 
terms with his employers than by repeatedly quarrelling 
with them, and therefore, though he naturally accepts any 
improvement in his condition that may be brought about 
by trade union action, he is by no means convinced that an 
equal or greater improvement could not have been secured 
without that action, and consequently feels under no moral 
obligation to join the society. 

Between these two points of view it is impossible to pro- 
nounce judgment so far as the facts are concerned, for 
though there can be no question that in many ways the 
organization of labour through the action of trade unions 
has been distinctly beneficial to the working classes, and, 
indeed, in some cases beneficial to the employers as well, 
yet it is impossible to say that economic forces might not 
have produced an equal, or almost equal, advance without 
trade union organization. At any rate this is beyond 
question, that the increase in the numerical strength of 
trade unions has not been accompanied by a corresponding 
rapidity in the progress of the working classes. Down to 
the end of the nineteenth century even Socialists admit 
that the progress of the working classes was fairly rapid. 
They allege, however, that during the twentieth century 
there has been very little progress, if any. Yet even down 
to the end of the nineteenth century trade unions were 
numerically very much weaker than they are at present. 
They have grown during the last few years enormously in 
numbers, but the very men who press the demand that every 





man should be a trade unionist are also the men who 
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declare that the wage-earner is not improving his position 
as rapidly as the — and is in: fact going back 
relatively if not absolutely. Many of the men who now 
dominate the trade unions scarcely trouble to disguise 
their lack of faith in the trade-union movement. They 
frankly say that trade unionism is played out, and that the 
working classes must no longer look to their societies but 
to the House of Commons. If this be so, the case put 
forward by trade unionists for compelling workmen to 
join a trade union falls to the ground, and the advocates 
of compulsion are obliged to shift their argument. They 
have little reluctance in doing so. The Socialist case for 
coercing the wage-earner, though seldom publicly stated, 
is very simple. The Socialist believes that the wage-earners 
are engaged in a class war against the capitalists. As a 
feature of that class war he naturally wants to organize 
his own forces, and though he is opposed to compulsory 
military service for national purposes, he has no objection 
to compulsory industrial unionism for the purposes of 
militant Socialism. But this view obviously could not 
be espoused or defended by the present Ministry, and 
a certain pretence is maintained in the Bill now before 
Parliament for providing guarantees for the political 
independence of the trade unionist. All such guarantees 
must be futile if once the principle be admitted that trade 
unions may compel unwilling workmen to join their bodies 
and that trade unions may also engage in political work. 
No devices for a ballot or for authorizing the individual 
workman to withhold his subscription to a political fund 
will in practice, under such conditions, protect workmen 
against being compelled to support political opinions 
of which they do not approve. For this reason everyone 
who cares for the maintenance of liberty ought to oppose 
the present Trade Union Bill in the House of Commons, 
and also ought to demand an amendment of the Trade 
Disputes Act. The essential vice of the present Bill is 
that it permits trade unions, which are primarily industrial 
bodies, to convert themselves into political agencies. The 
vice of the Trade Disputes Act is that it places trade 
unions outside the ordinary law of the land and facilitates 
the exercise of an unscrupulous tyranny by the Socialist 
leaders of trade unions. 





THE TWO AMERICAS. 


NHE South American Supplement to the Times of 
Tuesday has a letter of great interest from their 
correspondent at Panama. It purports to describe the 
feeling of Latin America towards the policy of absorption 
which is sometimes attributed to the United States. The 
first witness cited is General Estrada, who was the chief 
leader in the successful Nicaraguan revolution of 1910. 
As the United States gave him very substantial help in this 
conflict by forbidding the bombardment of Bluefields, he 
“cannot be accused of hostility to the United States.” 
Nor, indeed, is there anything in his statement, published 
just a month ago, which suggests such a sentiment. He 
holds, not unnaturally, that the United States had ample 
justification for the recent intervention in Nicaraguan 
affairs in the fact that the defeated President had 
broken his pledge to submit himself to the result of 
a plebiscite. He is further comforted by the policy the 
United States have pursued in Cuba. The Times 
correspondent does not, however, attach any importance 
to this assurance. It “deceives no one acquainted with 
the Latin-American character.” When General Estrada 
declares that he accepts the good offices of the United 
States in full trust in the good faith with which from 
time to time they are offered, he really means that he 
resents any such intervention and suspects the motive 
which prompts it. If the correspondent is right in this 
interpretation, the General is certainly a master in the art 
of disguising his meaning. But even if his words be taken 
at their face value he seems to stand alone among Latin- 
Americans in holding this good opinion of the intentions 
of the United States. These intentions, we are told, are 
suspected by all Latin-Americans except himself. They 
have so high an opinion of themselves and their country 
that they cannot understand how their great neighbour 
can avoid wishing to annex them. In Argentina a con- 
tinuous protest is being offered to this idea, and even if it 
is groundless there seems little doubt that it is commonly 
held. The only positive evidence of its truth at this 











moment is that certain Northern bankers are trying to 
force a loan upon Nicaragua. To insist on lending toa map 
is not usually held to be a mark of enmity, but on this 
occasion the Nicaraguans are probably not far out in thei 
reading of the offer. “The farm development along the 
railroads would be by large American corporations with 
American overseers ; the docks would be occupied by the 
ships of ‘strangers,’ some of whom have already a sinister 
record in Nicaragua; foreigners would collect the customs 
and draw the salaries. In short, once the loan is made 
Nicaragua will be developed by Americans, and the 
Americanization of the country, already well begun, will 
go forward rapidly.” 

That the future thus foreshadowed has a good chance 
of being realized we do not question. The Times corre- 
spondent is probably right when he says that though 
annexation may be inevitable it will not be due to “an 
carefully worked out policy on the part of the United 
States Government.” Phe incorporation of fresh territory, 
especially where the annexed population is of different race 
and different antecedents, is often attended with difficulties 
of assimilation which make the extension of area anything 
but a gain. But annexation is not always the result of a 
desire for it on the part of a stronger neighbour. The 
United States may have no wish to bring any part of 
Central America under their rule, and yet they may come 
to regard such a step as a lesser evil than the existence of 
an unabated nuisance at their very doors. These Central 
American republics have relations of various kinds with 
the citizens of the United States and at times with European 
Governments. The authorities at Washington cannot remain 
indifferent to acts of violence and injustice committed by 
them in either direction. It is useless to expect them to go 
on sending punitive expeditions into the defaulting State 
and then to withdraw their troops, only to repeat the 
process when the necessity for employing them again 
arises. If it is their own citizens that have been injured 
there will grow up a demand for more drastic measures 
as in the end more effectual and less costly. If it isa 
European Government that is aggrieved what answer can 
the United States give to a representation that they are 
bound either to allow the injured State to punish the 
offender or to inflict the proper penalty themselves? The 
Monroe Doctrine was not in the first instance intended to 
meet cases of this kind. In 1823 it was still thought 
possible that the European Powers might attempt to 
“extend their system” to some portion of the “‘ American 
hemisphere,” and it was only this that the President 
declared that the United States would consider dangerous 
to their peace and safety. That a European Power might 
be compelled to redress a wrong done to its subjects in 
some portion of the “American hemisphere,” unless the 
United States took the duty upon themselves, was not then 
foreseen. Now that the intercourse between Europe and 
America has become so constant, this is a contingency 
that may easily happen, and in that case the United 
States may, by no wish of its own, be driven to choose 
between permitting the annexation of American territory 
by a European State and making the annexation them- 
selves. It is the belief that whenever this dilemma 
presents itself it is the latter alternative that will bo 
adopted at Washington that has led certain European 
Governments to regard the Monroe Doctrine with consider- 
able equanimity. 

Upon one point only are we inclined to differ from 
the writer in the Times. When he declares his belief 
that “the Latin Americans are right in their conclusion 
about the inevitable annexation,” his statement greatly 
needs qualification. Latin America stands for the whole 
South American continent, and what he says applies only 
to a small portion of that continent. If we suppose 
that the republics of Central America have become States 
of the Union — though even this forecast leaves the 
great Mexican problem without a solution—the greater 
part of Latin America will still remain outside. It is 
possible that the Times correspondent may also contemplate 
the absorption into the United States of Chile, Brazil, 
Argentina, and the small States that will still be 
unaccounted for. We cannot feel sure that he does 
look forward to this, because none of the reasons which 
he gives for his belief has any application to these vast 
territories. The President of Panama made a very just 
and significant observation in his inaugural address the 
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other day. “Of all the alarming conditions in our 
country none is more sinister than our apparent unfitness 
for democratic government, as evidenced by the fact that 
twice, in the only general elections we have held, it has 
been necessary to ask the friendly offices of the United 
States in order to avert bloodshed.” President Porras 
has put his finger upon the principal cause of _the 
Central American trouble. They have been given 
institutions for which they are not yet qualified. They 
are no more fit to govern themselves than so many 
children, and unfortunately each fresh experiment in that 
direction seems only to make them less able to use 
their powers wisely. But this is uot true of the greater 
States—of Argentina, for example. Mr. Bryce says in 
his recent volume, “ The administration is conducted by 
civilians, and is pervaded by a legal spirit. Argentina 
js now @ constitutional republic.” Chile he describes as 
“of all the Latin-American States the one which best 
answers to European or North American notions of a free 
constitutional commonwealth.” Of Brazil, no doubt, he 
speaks less favourably. It has adopted a Federal Con- 
stitution, and the result is seen in “an incessant and 
often ludicrous contrast between doctrine and practice.” 
But “men of practical force and men of intellectual 
brilliance” are not wanting among the Brazilians. 
“There are admirable speakers, subtle and ingenious 
lawyers, astute politicians, administrators whose gifts 
are approved by such feats as the extinction of yellow 
fever in Rio and Santos.” They are, it is true, “ often 
beguiled by phrases, and seem to prefer words to facts.” 
3ut those are weaknesses of which we need not go to 
another continent to find examples. Not one of these 
States has anything in common with “the notoriously 
lawless group in Central America,” and it has been 
suggested by an American writer on international law 
that the Monroe Doctrine should be amended “so as to 
include in the police force of the Western hemisphere 
those who have shown themselves able to practise self- 
control.” There is no reason for including the whole of 
Latin America in the censure which is justly passed upon 
a part of it, and a remedy which is really needed in one 
place may be quite inappropriate in another. 





A SURREY GUIDES’ FIELD DAY. 


UR readers have shown no small interest in the effort 
which is now being made in Surrey to organize the 
local knowledge of byways, bridle paths, and cross-country 
tracks in such a way that it may be instantly available for 
troops moving through the county. That being so we 
need not make any apology for describing a ‘“ Guides’ 
Ride” or “ Field Day ” which lately took place in Districts 
Nos. 2, 3, and 4 of the Sixth Division of the Surrey 
Guides, at which the Secretary of State and several 
Army officers were present. Before dealing with the ride 
in detail it may be premised that the object of the 
Divisional Guide of the Sixth Division, who, acting 
under the orders of the Chief Guide (Colonel Watney), 
was immediately responsible for the proceedings, was 
(1) to show to the Secretary of State and the officers 
present the nature of the Surrey Guides’ organization and 
of its personnel; and (2) to test how far it would be 
possible to make a reconnaissance, by means of the ancient 
pack roads and sunk lanes of Surrey, which would not be 
observed by aeroplanes or dirigibles engaged in patrolling 
the air. In order to test this latter part of the scheme 
to the full, an aeroplane and dirigible were to have 
flown over the ground, and to have reported whether they 
were able, and if so at what points, to pick up the Guides 
and note their movements. Unfortunately, however, on 
the day chosen the wind was blowing some fifty miles an 
hour. Further, the ground, owing to its wooded nature, 
was very unfavourable for descents. Accordingly it was 
found necessary to abandon this part of the scheme. In 
such a gale and under such conditions serious damage 
might have been done to the air craft. 
With so much of preamble we shall set forth the 
scheme and the Orders issued to the Guides. Reference 


to a one-inch map will enable the reader to trace the course 

of the operations, as the places named are marked thereon. 
GENERAL IDEA. 

The enemy have la ded at and around New Shoreham, and hold 


Mid-Sussex in force south of the line Midhurst, Petworth, and 
Horsham, 











Their advance patrols have not penetrated into Surrey, but 
their aeroplanes and dirigibles are constantly flying over West 
Surrey and reporting all military movements. 

A British force to the north of the North Downs occupies the 
line Woking, Stoke d’Abernon, and Epsom. 

The General Officer commanding the British force has informed 
the Chief Guide of Surrey, Colonel Watney, that he wishes to 
examine in detail the area between East Horsley and Leatherhead 
on the north; Leatherhead and Capel on the east; Capel and 
Ewhurst Windmill on the south; and Ewhurst Windmill and 
West Clandon on the west; in order to see whether it will be 
possible to move troops through that area without being observed 
by the enemy’s air patrols. 

Arrangements are to be made (1) to guide the G.O C, through 
the above area in such a way that his reconnaissance will be 
unobserved from above; and (2) to show him what covered routes 
are available for troops, and generally the nature of the ground. 


ORDERS TO SURREY GUIDES, —ra OCTOBER, 1912. 


The Divisional Guide of the 6th Division, Mr. ———., is 
ordered by the Chief Guide to furnish the Guides required and to 
make the necessary dispositions within the Sixth Division. 


The following Orders are issued by Divisional Guide No. 6 to 
the District Guides of Districts Nos. 2, 3, and 4. 

District Guide No. 2, Mr. —— ——, will be on Hackhurst Downs 
at the point where Coldkitchen Lane crosses the Drove Road, at 
9 o'clock on the morning of the —— of October. He will be 
prepared to show the G.O.C. British force the chief wood paths 
and sunk pack roads in his District, in order that the G.O.C. may 
be able to judge of the possibility of moving troops unobserved by 
air scouts. He will then guide the G.O.C, through Deerleap Wood 
to Westlane Barn, which point will be reached by 11.30. 


District Guide No. 4, Sir , will be at Westlane Barn at 
11.30 and will guide vid Wotton and Pasture Wood to Holmbury 
St. Mary, which point will be reached at 12.20. 


District Guide No. 3, Mr. , will be at Holmbury St. 
Mary, at a point opposite the Royal Oak Inn, at 12.20, and will 
guide to Ewhurst Windmill, which will be reached at 1.15. 


At 2.45 District Guide No. 3 will guide the G.O.C. through the 
Hurt Wood to the Clump of Firs on Shere Heath, which will be 
reached by 3.45. 


District Guides will be mounted, and should be accompanied by 
at least one mounted Local Guide. In no case must any path or 
road be used which is easily open to observation by air patrols, 
and special care must be taken to cross metalled roads or railway 
lines at points where there is least chance of attracting notice. If 
it is necessary to move for a short time in the open, such movement 
should be at a rapid pace, 














(Divisional Guide). 





Newlands Corner, 
Merrow, Guildford. 
As a footnote to this scheme it may be mentioned that the 
Secretary of State for War, who honoured the proceedings 
by his presence, was assumed to be the General Officer 
commanding the British Force. 

We cannot in the space at our disposal give a full and 
particular account of the Ride, but we may mention certain 
features of what proved an interesting day. Before actually 
reaching Hackhurst Downs the Secretary of State and the 
officers who accompanied him had their first opportunity 
of inspecting a body of Local Guides, i.e., those of District 
No.1. This District was not strictly speaking included in 
the day’s operations, but as the party actually passed 
through a portion of it on their way to Hackhurst Downs, 
the District Guide with a body of Local Guides “ stood 
by” in case of need at the point where Staple Lane cuts 
the Drove Road on the ridge of Chalk Down which runs 
between Guildford and Dorking. The point in question is 
not far off seven hundred feet above the sea. The Local 
Guides in this case were not mounted, but they were all 
men who knew the district thoroughly and were prepared 
to guide troops through it by night as well as day. 

When District No. 2 was reached, the nature of the 
District and of the organization was well exhibited. 
District Guide No. 2 was accompanied at the appointed 
place by only two or three Local Guides, but at each 
important point in the district a mounted man who knew 
that particular section with special intimacy was met and 
picked up by the party, and acted as Guide until another 
section was entered. It was a very impressive sight, 
whenever divergent paths were reached or some special 
topographical feature disclosed, to see a mounted Guide 
slide out of a woodland path or round the corner of a sunk 
lane or old pack road, ready, as it were, to put in his 
special link in the chain, and prepared, from his minute 
local knowledge, to answer any questions that might be put 





to him by the General Officer Commanding. _ 
It may be noted here, however, though with no dis- 
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paragement to the Guides, that practice in answering 
questions is required by Local Guides. It was curious to 
see men who knew the ground on which they were standing 
as a man knows the way to his own pocket, momentarily 
bewildered not by any difficulty of the ground, but by the 
nervousness that comes from a sudden question put by one 
in authority. St. Augustine said that he knew what time 
it was “when you do not ask me!” In the same way the 
Local Guides would, no doubt, have said that they knew 
a particular tower on the sky-line as well as their own 
names till anyone asked them. There are plenty of good 
spellers who cannot spell when suddenly confronted with 
the problem of “ Are there three m’s or twoin Mummy ?” 
A little practice would, however, soon put this matter 
right. 

It is generally considered that the one thing which 
amateur organizers, and especially of things military, 
cannot do is to keep a time-table. Whether by luck or by 
skill—we will not attempt to say which—the Surrey Guides 
certainly were not caught in this trap. Every place except 
one was reached exactly at the time named in the Orders, 
and without either dawdling on the one side or undue 
pressure on the other. The one failure was due to an 
unfortunate but quite unavoidable accident which occurred 
to the Secretary of State. When dismounted on Ranmore 
Common for the purpose of examining a map, he received 
a most painful, but happily not serious, injury to his 
hand. A horse whose reins he was holding as well as 
those of his own horse became frightened and ran 
back with such violence as to cause a very bad tear 
between the thumb and forefinger. This particular 
form of injury is very rare indeed, but also very painful. 
Fortunately this did not occur till the Secretary of 
State had ridden twenty of the forty miles covered by 
the Ride, and he had thus had a good opportunity to 
observe the quality of the Guides. The rest of the Ride 
was not abandoned—the Secretary of State appointing one 
of the officers present to take his place—but continued to the 
end and without the omission of a single feature. Except 
that half to three-quarters of an hour was lost, the scheme 
— as if nothing had occurred. By fast riding the 
ost time was made up, and the party reached Holmbury 
St. Mary exactly at 12.20 as in the Orders. The accident may 
indeed be said to have illustrated the advantage of local 
knowledge and locai organization. In the first place a 
member of the Voluntary Aid Detachment, Surrey No. 10, 
who accompanied the Guides, had been ordered by the 
local Vice-President of the Red Cross to take out a 
bandage and sterilized dressing. Thus first aid of a very 
eflicient kind was immediately rendered. Again the local 
knowledge of the Guides enabled a motor to be obtained 
from a neighbouring country house within some ten or 
twelve minutes of the accident. The injured hand was 
thus dressed at the local hospital and the necessary stitches 
put in within half-an-hour of the casualty. 

In Districts Nos. 3 and 4 no attempt was made to 
exhibit the system of organization, owing to the pressure of 
time, but the party was simply guided by woodland and con- 
cealed paths directly to Ewhurst Windmill. Small groups 
of mounted Guides with special local knuwledge were, how- 
ever, picked up at various points along the route, with the 
result that a party which at first numbered eleven had, by 
the time it reached Ewhurst Windmill grown to some 
thirty-five. And here we may mention that the mounted 
men all rode good and useful horses—some of them, as, for 
example, the Master, the huntsman, and various members 
of the local hunt, The Surrey Union, were exceptionally well 
mounted—and all showed that efficiency of horsemanship 
which is necessary for mounted Guides in rough country. 
As an example of the value of local knowledge it may be 
mentioned that on one occasion the question was asked 
whether the particular track up a valley which was 
being traversed in the Hurt Wood—the Andredswold of 
the Saxons—would be practicable for artillery or heavy 
transport. The District Guide was at once able to summon 
a Local Mounted Guide, who was a timber merchant, and 
had repeatedly in the course of his business hauled out 
timber from the valley in question. He at once pointed 
out the track which he used, and which must be used for 
guns. It ran parallel to the track on which the party 
were, and did not look at first sight nearly as good going. 
It had, however, a much harder and firmer bottom. 

The value of the Guides’ organization will no doubt be 








discussed by experts, and very possibly it may be shown 
that the system adopted in Surrey could be im. 
proved. We are convinced, however, that the organi- 
zation of the topographical knowledge sessed by 
the people on the spot ought to be carried out in every 
county in England. Local guiding is always useful because 
it saves time, but the existence of air-scouting and air 
ene has made it far more necessary than it used to be, 

ndoubtedly when troops want to move unobserved they 
will have in the future to move at night, or, if the country 
is wooded, through overgrown woodland paths. In both 
cases local guiding will be essential. Night movements 
would be enormously facilitated by the organization of a 
considerable number of men aceustomed, as are game- 
keepers, and to a smaller extent hunting men and farmers, 
to move about the country at night. No doubt good maps 
and able officers can do wonders in an unknown country, 
but there always remains the fact that good local guiding 
gains time, as also does local knowledge. Imagine an 
officer perplexed with the question whether he can 
get his guns or his heavy transport up a certain track. 
Would it not be an enormous advantage to him to have a 
local guide by his side who can assure him that the timber 
wagons use the particular track he desires to use? Next 
imagine a commanding officer in an out-of-the-way district 
who suddenly realises that the thing for him to do is to dig 
himself in, and at once. If he can put the question to a 
Local Guide at his side: “ Can I get an extra hundred 
picks and shovels within a couple of miles’ radius from the 
point where we are standing?” and know that he will 
get an answer based on knowledge, he will obviously be 
helped, not hindered. The Guides are required to know 
where are the proper places in which to find the picks and 
shovels in any district, that is, for the most part, 
in the yards of small builders and contractors and in 
country house gardens. Lastly, imagine a cavalry officer 
anxious to find water nearer than at the obvious places 
shown him by the map. Here local knowledge at his elbow 
may save his troopers and their horses many a weary mile. 
Two miles to water and two miles back is often the last 
straw to a beast that has already done fifty miles. But it 
will be said, perhaps: “ Admitted; but the officer can get 
the information he needs without all this fussing and 
creating of a new organization. In case of war the whole 
countryside will turn out to help him—so why bother 
before guides are actually wanted?” Our answer is that 
which will occur to every man of sense. Nothing is ever 
ready when wanted, unless it has been prepared before- 
hand. 








WITHIN THE GATES. 


HE Manor was not, properly speaking, a manor at all, but 
a long, low, white farmhouse standing at right angles to 
the public road, on a meadow above a stretch of tranquil water 
that reflected every mood of the changing sky. When this 
laughed, the lake laughed also; when the sky frowned, its 
mirror below, dark and sullen, sulked in sympathy; when a 
triple rainbow spanned the heavens, are within are enclosing 
yet a third, the faithful copyist reproduced the wonder, 
trembling but clear, so that six perfect rounds of perfect 
colours bound the earth about the feet of God. Around the 
quiet water slept green fields, and hills that matched its still- 
ness, and woods where the bush was broken by whip-poor-will’s 
ery and the thrush’s notes—plaintive, poignant, as though the 
singer were conscious of his remoteness, his utter insignificance 
in the great lonely land of his birth. Although the thicket 
where he poured out his melody lay on its fringe, but just 
within its gates, the thunder of the eastern ocean already beat 
some hundreds of miles away. 

On the meadows the sunshine rested hard and bright—dry 
sunshine one might call it ; but the woods were cool, their 
dimness broken only by thin shafts of light that stole through 
the ranks of elm and spruce and poplar, of maple and sumach 
and red oak. White oaks have disappeared before the wood- 
man’s axe in this part of Canada, and ash trees are rare, for the 
Indians have the privilege of cutting them down when and 
wherever they see them, a privilege of which they are not 
slow to take advantage. A noble grove of butternuts that, 
stately as the aisles of a cathedral, reared its pillared arches 
at the water’s edge, more than made amends for the lack of 
the Indians’ friend, while the sugar-maple bush, with its hint 
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of material wealth, compensated for the loss of the good white 


oak. Sugar-boiling counts as one of the annual festive 
seasons. It begins about the 25th of March, when the sap begins 
torun. The first boiling of the year is a serious affair con- 
ducted on business lines in order that the maple syrup may 
be placed on the market early. ; That transaction successfully 
accomplished, the farmer and his family are able to relax their 
attention and bethink them of the social side of life. Friends 
and neighbours are invited for many miles round, and arrive 
in sleighs or on snow-shoes, for at that date the frost has not 

et burst. In the sugar bush, which is kept free from under- 
growth, the tall trunks are tapped, buckets are placed beneath 
the incision, and these, when full, are emptied into a “ barrel,” 
which in its turn is carried on a sled to the sugar-house, where 
the sap is boiled until it becomes syrup. At this stage the 
visitors take action. From the pails of boiling syrup they 
ladle out spoonfuls, throwing it on the snow to cool. “ You 
eat until you can eat no more; then you go and drink water 
and eat again. When you come home you never wish to see 
maple taffy again for the rest of your life,” said the Lady at 
the Manor when describing the function. 

The lady came of an old Scottish family who at the time of 
the Rebellion of the American Colonies sacrificed fortune, 
lands, and country to an ideal, choosing to suffer exile and 
to begin life anew under an alien sky rather than deny their 
Flag and their Sovereign. In their descendant the flame of 
her forefathers’ loyalty burned brightly; the Empire was 
with her a passion, the Flag a sacred symbol. It was in 
remembrance of home that spelt the country she beheld for 
the first time when she was nearing middle life, that she had 
called her house the Manor. English customs and ways of 
thought, the ancient ideals of Church, and King, and Country, 
held sway there, in company with those of the wide, free- 
breathing land of her birth, and when, as sometimes hap- 
pened, neighbours from across the border spoke with good- 
natured tolerance of “ Poor little Canada,” she would remind 
them that behind the people they thus designated—small 
in numbers but great in possibility of achievement, behind 
the “little” country, pulsing with the clean life of a new nation 
and a northern climate, lay the whole might of the British 
Empire. Beside the French Canadians among whom she lived, 
her patriotism shone like a good deed in a naughty world. 
Not that they lacked the quality which was one of her most 
distinctive characteristics—far from it. Their loyalty was, 
however, rather of the passive than of the active order. The 
Empire to them meant little more than an abstraction, of 
which the late Queen Victoria, whose birthday they cele- 
brated, was the outward sign. Yet among the inarticulate 
peasantry flashes of feeling would break through in unex- 
rected places, as the following story shows. A stranger, the 
day after her arrival in the country, found herself stranded at 
a tiny wayside “depdt” ten miles from her destination. The 
hour was midnight; she was famished and weary, for the 
train had carried no restaurant car, it had been crowded by 
excursionists, it was several hours after time, and had 
narrowly escaped being flooded by a terrific thunderstorm 
which burst directly over it. The station-agent took 
compassion on the forlorn, discouraged waif and consigned 
her to the proprietor of the local “hotel,” a tiny wooden 
house, plain to bareness, but clean, and furnished with 
mosquito-proof doors and windows. The host was a man of 
huge proportions. His large face was composed to a deep 
gravity, less, it is to be feared, the outcome of weight of 
thought within than of weight of adipose tissue without 
When he heaved his vast bulk from one room to another 
the house trembled and shook. When he sat down the chair— 
not without reason—groaned. For a while he considered 
in earnest silence the case of his midnight guest, then “I will 
look after her,” said he. “ My woman shall lend her what she 
needs.” And he was better than his words. He roused her at 
five o'clock the next morning that she might catch the first 
train, he accompanied her to the station, he procured her 
ticket, and finally saw her safely into the car. As he sat 
awaiting her departure, his great hands resting on his knees, 
the Franco-Irish Canadian-born giant said with a sigh after 
long musing: “Ah, I wish I could see the Old Country; I'd 
like to run over and see it!” Not for long could one feel 
ae an alien among such manifestations of kindness and 
oyalty. 

Round about the Manor the French Canadians are in the 








majority, many English farmers having left the district within 
the last few years. It was said that their departure was 
assisted by the dominant Church that wished to see that part 
of the Province exclusively settled, if possible, by ber own 
sons, but Rumour may lie in this instance as in so many others. 
The present-day farmers are a thrifty people, frugal in their 
habits, and noted among their English neighbours for two 
peculiarities, one of which is their large families that frequently 
run into double figures. One household numbered twenty-seven 
children, of whom eighteen lived to attain maturity. The 
second characteristic is the French Canadian’s practice of 
cutting down timber and planting none by way of compensa- 
tion. He is denuding the country of trees, and is not only 
changing its climate thereby, but is also drawing upon the 
reserve for future generations, and depriving them of their 
share of one of the country’s most valuable assets in the 
shape of export timber for wood pulp. The English Canadians 
compare favourably with their neighbours in this respect. 
Less thrifty in some others, they indulge their national taste 
for solid food with such viands as pies of every description, 
potatoes and dough-nuts, which are much in request as break- 
fast dishes. Meat they eat, as a rule, but once in the day, at 
the noontide dinner, with which limitation an old woman of 
the lady’s acquaintance was well content until she was brought 
into contact with the summer visitors. “They eats meat at 
night,” she complained, “and they has a candle to every 
plate! There’s no end to some folk’s wants.” 

The Easterners’ social instincts are strong. In building 
a new house the kitchen will be put well to the fore, that its 
inmates may see and hear all that takes place without. 
Everyone lives in public, and privacy, or the suspicion 
of a wish for privacy, is resented as a slight to the com- 
munity. One lady went so far as to sacrifice a vigorous 
young tree to her passion for knowledge. The luck- 
less elm impeded her view of the guests who came down 
the lake to land at the Manor wharf. It must be topped. 
“You go right away and cut off that tree,” she bade her 
husband; “I just can’t do without seein’ them folks as come 
by the boat.” In the villages the family spend all their 
leisure on the verandah, the men smoking and reading the 
paper, the women sewing. Both subject the passers-by to 
severe scrutiny and to criticism conducted with ruthless 
candour, and not infrequently well within the victim's 
hearing. ‘I'he villages, though crude and untidy and lacking 
the cottage flower-borders seen at home, possess a wild beauty 
of their own, due in part to the trees with which the majority 
are planted. Onein the district may dare to challenge com- 
parison with its English rivals. An avenue of magnificent 
maples shades the main street, the houses are neat and well 
kept, and a charming mill lends the place an air of picturesque 
distinction. In this quiet, leafy corner of the New World was 
born and lives a gentlewoman of the fragrant type one 
associates with the piety and culture of an Old-World hamlet, 
where a hoary spire points the finger to Heaven and where 
the cawing of the rooks among immemorial elms mingles 
with the drowsy hum of the bees in the lilac. With her 
refined speech, her neat, small figure and bright, yet gentle, 
dainty manner, the little lady, who made her début as a 
girl at the ball given in honour of the birth of the late 
King, might have stepped out of the pages of “ Cranford.” 
She is connected with a romance of English administration 
in the Far East, and the father of her nephew who shares her 
home might have bequeathed to his son, had he been so 
minded, the throne of an independent ruler. In the same 
village lives the Anglican clergyman of the parish, an 
extensive district in which services are held at four different 
centres several miles apart. One such centre lies near the 
Manor. Itis a tiny schoolroom, plain and rough, where the 
cultured English scholar ministers to the scattered farmers 
who come thither in their “rigs” and “runabouts.” The 
horses, still between the shafts, are tied to the hitching bar 
outside the building, and on one occasion one of the animals, 
overcome, not by fatigue, for he had come but a short distance, 
but by the heat, and soothed doubtless by the sound of the 
preacher's pleasant voice, fell down in deep slumber. A 
member of the congregation hastened outside, followed by 
another and yet another, until the preacher, the lady, and a 
small boy alone were left. At that point human nature 
triumphed over priestly habit. The clergyman divested him- 
self of his surplice and his “green trimmings,” followed his 
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people, lent a useful hand in hauling the animal to its feet, 
then, returning to the schoolroom, resumed his surplice and 
finished his discourse! 





A DOCTOR'S HOLIDAY. 
N our profession a holiday is a rare delight. The week- 
ends, the Christmas and Easter bank holidays, which 
bring change and rest to many workers, are unknown to us. 
Even Sunday brings no respite with it. In fact, the surgery 
is often fuller on that morning than on any other day in the 
week, for the men who are not quite ill enough to “go on the 
club,” and who are therefore at work, take the opportunity of 
their day of leisure to go to the doctor. Besides this extra 
work at home, it is a curious fact that many children are born 
on a Sunday (let us hope that they grow up “full of grace”). 
Christmas Day, too, is a favourite birthday, and for several 
years in succession, beginning with that of our marriage, my 
husband spent the day in this particular form of hard work. 
“You are having your usual Christmas, Doctor,” became the 
greeting of the patients. 

As illness never has even a day “off,” and accidents are 
always ready to be “met with,” a doctor’s house cannot be 
shut up, so when he goes away an able substitute must be 
found to carry on the work. Even when one is forthcoming, 
anxiety besets the doctor until he is physically beyond the 
reach of a patient, so that complete peace and comfort are 
only really to be attained on the Continent. Suppose that an 
old friend, whether in a cottage or a manor house, falls very 
ill on the eve of a holiday? That is the haunting fear. For 
though the substitute may have all the letters of the alphabet 
after his name, he is not “my doctor.” A holiday that needs 
long and careful planning can hardly be put off; so when in 
answer toa patient’s pleadings it is given up, according to him 
“only for a time,” it probably does not take place at all. The 
“locum’s” fees have to be paid, and, as his services have been 
engaged for a definite period, it is probably impossible to pro- 
long them, even if the necessary money were available. 

If all goes well, there are various household arrangements 
to be made for the comfort of the medical man who is left in 
charge of everything. If one knows him, and his ways, it is 
fairly easy; but if, as was the case in my first experience of 
this form of housekeeping, he ‘is known only by his degrees 
and his work in a London hospital, the task is bewildering. 
But the prospect of leaving one’s house and belongings to a 
strange young man, which would under ordinary circum- 
stances seem an odd one, to say the least of it, now becomes 
the most delightful thing imaginable, and we eagerly look 
forward to his arrival and our own departure. From the 
“locum’s” point of view, too, this taking possession of 
another man’s house is a queer experience, and I have heard 
stories of strange doings from my friends in the profession. 
But whatever happens later on, he is sure of one thing, and 
that is of a very warm greeting when he arrives, for he is 
certain to be thoroughly welcome. 

The pleasures of a holiday really begin from the moment 
when one turns the pages of an old Continental time-table, 
saying, “ We must get a new one, but this will give us an idea 
of the trains.” The burden of work and anxiety seems suddenly 
lightened as one loses oneself in the maze of eabalistic signs 
with which the compilers of this invaluable work consider it 
necessary to perplex the traveller. Even the intricacy of 
mid-European time is a joy, with its promise of sunshine and 
blue sky. 

“T read no longer, I myself am there ; 
Wait at the Douane, and the sandwich share,” 
if I may be forgiven for playing with immortal lines. 

Though some parts of both the Rivieras are overrun with 
tourists, and therefore tiresome as well as expensive, it is still 
possible to find comfortable hotels and pensions just off the 
beaten track. In these places the people one meets are a 
refreshing contrast to those of every-day life. It is a new 
experience to be taken into the confidence of the landlord of a 
small hotel, and consulted aa to whether a resident clergyman 
or doctor is the most likely to attract English visitors. One 
of our Italian padroni told us, almost with tears in his eyes, 
that his rival at the other inn of the little old walled town had 
secured a resident clergyman, and that his Church of England 
services drew most of the English custom. He wound up his 
lament by saying, “ But you English, are you all of one 








religion?” He himself longed for a medical man, as he 
thought there was more certainty of pleasing all tastes 
with a doctor of medicine than with one of divinity, 
I hope he has got his heart’s desire this year. His 
wife talked to me about the difficulties she went through 
over the feeding of her little girl. Angela was a pretty fair. 
haired child of three years old, who spent most of her time 
playing on the sea shore in front of the hotel. One day wo 
missed her, and the Signora said: “ Ah, she has a derange- 
ment of the stomach. These people here will give her such 
things to eat. Iam from Piedmont, and there we know how 
to feed children: they should have milk, bread, eggs; but 
here by the sea they say, ‘What ideas!’ There is Giorgio the 
boatman. He loves the little one, and she goes to his house, 
and what do you think he gives her to eat ?” 

I could not guess, so she went on: 

“Salt fish and sausages, and another neighbour gives her 
dried figs, and she cannot digest. And she likes these things, 
and does not care for the plain food I would give her. Now 
she is ill, and I have sent for our doctor.” 

A chapter of lucky accidents once breught us to an Italian 
pensione, where the rest and change we were in search of were 
eomplete. Here that form of bore, to use a mild term, 
s0 common among our own countrymen, who insists on 
talking shop to a doctor on a holiday, and who does not 
scruple to try toentrap him into giving free advice, even 
across a dinner-table, was unknown. I cannot think that 
the custom (not by any means confined to travelling invalids 
of stealing a professional man’s knowledge is entirely English, 
but we have never yet met a foreigner who was addicted to 
the practice. 

On the day of our arrival we were greeted with an en- 
thusiasm which scemed disproportionate to the occasion, till 
we found that the padrona took an intense personal interest 
in her guests, whom she treated as friends worthy of every 
attention she could bestow. Soon we were told that a great 
pleasure was in store for “il signor dottore” im the shape of 
an introduction to the tutor of English at a neighbouring 
naval college. This professore was an honoured guest at the 
midday meal, and the hostess was delighted at the prospect 
of bringing together two men of learning under her roof. 
When the introduction took place she was so much excited 
that she clapped her hands, and almost patted us on the back 
to encourage us to talk and enjoy ourselves. We, too, were 
glad to meet this clever Italian, and he told us many things 
about the people and the place that we found very interesting. 
When we praised his little town and its charming surround- 
ings, and expressed our wonder at the absence of tourists, he 
told us that the inhabitants had a not unnatural dislike to 
invalid foreigners, and would not sell their land to syndicates 
to build hotels for them. They preferred to carry on “ their 
business in great waters,” as their fathers had done, and so 
the owners of the pretty villas were all merchant venturers, 
who despised the easier tourist trade. “They say,” he went 
on, “that the consumptives have polluted the air and the 
water at {a place a few miles off], and they are deter- 
mined to keep their own town healthy.” 

Besides the professore and ourselves, there were several 
other guests, among them a frail-looking old man, a cheer- 
ful middle-aged woman, whom everybody called Signora 
Maria, a doctor from Warsaw, and a Roumanian girl, who 
was a student at the Milan Conservateire. 

One chilly evening the Warsaw doctor said, with a shiver : 

“How ean you Italians live without fires ?” 

“Tf we are a little cold in our houses we put on a coat anda 
hat; see, I have them on now; and if that dees not do, we go 
out; it is always warmer out of doors,” the old man answered, 
evidently with good-natured pity for the softness of the 
Northerner, who required the coddling of a fire, and found a 
hat and a heavy coat a burden at dinner time. 

“But how can you work when you are cold?” the doctor 
persisted. “I can’t read or write unless Iam warm enough.” 

“ We go to bed when we feel cold,” said Signera Maria, with 
a smile, and the North and South were as far as ever from 
understanding each other. 

The doctor had come from Poland to establish a patient in 
an hotel a few miles off. This place and the manners and 
customs of its foreign inhabitants were a source of interest 
and curiosity to our Italians, who inquired inte many details 
such as the times for meals and for getting up and going to 
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bed, and I thought they seemed disappointed to hear that 
these things were much like their own arrangements of the 
game kind. 

Another evening the talk turned on Halley’s Comet, and it 
appeared that none of these people had thought of going to 
bed on the great night, but the fears that beset the Italians 
were not as great as those borne by the Roumanians. Accord- 
ing to the girl, she and all her friends and relations completely 
lost their heads. She told us, with horror, indeed, but not 
with astonishment, how two near neighbours, unable to bear 
the strain of waiting for the end of the world, jumped from 
their balcony and were killed. As soon as the fatal hour had 
passed the people of her town shouted wildly for joy, and she 
described how she herself rushed to the piano and played and 
sang with all her heart. 

“So you were glad not to die,” said the old man kindly. 

“ Ah, yes! I want to live—I must live, live!” she answered 
with passionate vehemence. The thought of death was 
intolerable to her, and she pushed it away with dramatic 
gestures. 

Sometimes she would talk to me about Milan and her life at 
the Conservatoire. She missed her young companions, and 
would say naively, “It is dull here; there are only elderly 
people to talk to. There, where I live in Milan, there are 
young girls, and we laugh all the evening.” I think that she 
had been sent to this quiet pensione to rest between two 
courses of study, but she looked forward eagerly to singing 
again. 

. We students have seats at La Scala,” she told me one day, 
“and if you are in Milan when I go back I should like to take 
you to the opera.” 

But, unluckily, our dates did not fit, and I had to explain to 
her, as best I could, that a doctor’s practice does not admit of 
an indefinite holiday. 





A CLIMBING CAT. 


ATS share a great many human weaknesses. We have 
lately found social ambition to be one of them. The 
present writer owns a cat in whom this trait is strongly 
marked. Elderly and thin, anxious-eyed, active, and ugly, 
she has already passed three-quarters of her allotted span in 
the stables, and has seemed content with the state of life in 
which she was born and in which she has already brought 
up many families. Late in life she has conceived an idea 
of bettering her position, or, to be more accurate, of pushing 
her children into a higher social sphere—one to which she 
herself, with her shabby grey coat and hardworking appearance, 
feels herself to be unsuited. Of her last litter of kittens two 
handsome young toms were allowed to survive, and for these 
two her natural affection—not always quite absorbing—would 
seem to be limitless. During their earliest childhood they and 
their mother endured a move. They were packed in a basket and 
driven to a new home. There was no question of their 
being given away; their owners moved at the same time. 
The change did not unsettle the mother in the least, 
and the kittens were too young to notice that they had 
exchanged one stable for another. While they were, so to 
speak, in the nursery stage the cat seemed to be very quiet 
but not unhappy. She dozed a great deal by the harness- 
room fire and joined less than usual in her children’s games. 
Her future plan of action was no doubt maturing in her head. 
When one is no longer young a change of home leads thought- 
ful persons to consider the flight of time. Perhaps the 
thought of advancing years began to prey upon the poor cat’s 
mind. Perhaps she felt that if anything was to be done 
towards raising the family position it must be done now. Any- 
how the throes of unselfish discontent drove her toa resolution. 
She determined that the two sons of her old age should leave 
the stable and be brought up as house cats. 

Daily she brought her kittens to the kitchen—indeed, 
one might almost say hourly, for they were not welcomed 
by the cook, who constantly carried them outside. The 
mother always followed them ont, but did not permit them 
to return to the shelter of the stable. They remained 
just outside whatever the weather, and at the first opportunity 
she brought them back. Once or twice the dog chased 
her away, and for two or three mornings she came alone 
to reconnoitre. If the dog was not to be seen she called the 
kittens, whom she had left in the yard, and once more led 








them into the kitchen. In braving the dog she ran a 
slight risk, one which, judging by her scared and glittering 
eyes, she did not underrate. The dog isa collie. His elegant 
figure, his long nose and superb manner, proclaim his breeding. 
To all those who keep their place he is “ bon prince,” but once 
let them presume and he sneers a very ugly sneer. Nothing 
makes him more angry than to meet a stable acquaintance 
indoors. All the outdoor cats fear him—except in the stable 
yard and under the eye of their protector, the coachman. 
Our “ Climber” knew all this, but she had counted the cost. 
“Ces méres de famille sont capables de tout.” 

Like most persons who persevere in an endeavour at the 
risk of their skins, she succeeded. She has established her 
young people, and is returning to stable life. Misfortune 
favoured her! The horse trod—by accident—on the paw of 
one of the kittens. His mother traded shamelessly upon the 
injury, and the indoor authorities decided that a lame kitten 
could not be made to sit on a wet doorstep. The contest was 
over. The cat had won. 

It is not easy for one who does not live in feline society to 
understand why she did it. The sphere from which she removed 
her kittens was in many ways more desirable than that into 
which she pushed them. The coachman is a great deal more 
fond of cats than the cook is, and all her life she has never 
missed a dinner nor wanted for a champion in distress. Once 
she got caught in a trap, but her screams were heard, 
and the coachman got up at an unearthly hour for many 
mornings in the hope of catching the boy who set the trap. 
The cook would not have got out of bed five minutes sooner 
for any such altruistic revenge. For one thing she is a widow, 
and her mind is set upon the social advancement of her own little 
boy. She feeds the cats well because she gets great pleasure 
from the sight of the demolition of food, the thought of its 
necessary replacement, and the circulation of money thereby 
occasioned, but she is not in sympathy with animals. Yet 
the cat thought it better for her sons to be under her than to 
remain in their original position. Every rung of the social 
ladder appears attractive from below, In the kitchen there is 
already a cat, a sort of baughty rich man, a half-bred 
Persian who thinks the world of himself. He seems to be 
amused by the sight of the kittens’ gambols, but though he 
stares from the top of the meat screen he never joins them. 
He is on speaking terms with the collie, and they probably 
have a good many views and interests in common, though 
the cat is a sceptic and the dog a man-worshipper. The only 
evident advantage in indoor life is that it is more enter- 
taining. It is nearer, as we say, to “the centre of things,” 
nearer, that is, to where food is prepared, and nearer to the 
drawing-room, that place of warmth and ease, whence it 
is ordered. A great deal of talk goes on in a kitchen 
which an intelligent cat can understand. Such words 
as meat, fish, milk, dinner, constantly recur. They are pro- 
ductive of pleasant meditation, and are easily learned by those 
who will sit round a table and try to follow an object-lesson. 
A little piece of fish, for instance, easily connects itself with 
a particular sibilant substantive—that is, if a young cat will 
make the necessary effort. On the other hand, life is not so 
free for a cat in the kitchen as in the stable, and it is beset 
with temptation. A hungry young tom is sure to get into 
trouble from time to time. In the stable, on the other 
hand, there is nothing to steal, and a rough-and-tumble 
fight shocks no one if two young cats should happen 
to fall out. 

Of course there is this to be said, the stable “leads 
nowhere,” while kitchen cats get up to the drawing- 
room sometimes. We have heard—perhaps the mother 
of the kittens has heard too—of a yellow cat in a 
neighbouring house who not only determined to live in 
the drawing-room, but to turn the drawing-room cat out. 
He came as a stray from nowhere and, being frightfully 
ugly, had no assets but his size, his strength, and his power 
to flatter the inhabitants of the drawing-room (who belonged, 
of course, to the upper world of two-legged people). In the 
end he established the drawing-room cat in the kitchen—and 
himself by the drawing-room fire. His motives were far less 
admirable than those of our heroine, who has asked nothing 
for herself and remains faithful to the coachman, but the 
larger toms of the cat world are wonderfully selfish and 
determined. When we say that this story may have got 
wind and come to the knowledge of our cat we do not 
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speak without book. Gossip flies fast among cats. Not 
long ago a kitten was lost from a house in London. From 
door to door inquiries were made without success. At the end 
of a few days a strange coincidence, if coincidence it were, 
occurred. A cat came down the area steps mewing and 
driving a kitten in front of her. The servants on the watch 
for the fugitive came out expecting to see their own kitten. 
They were disappointed at the sight of a stranger, but 
their hearts were soft towards kittens at the moment. 
The cat waited till she saw her offspring picked up and 
caressed, and then she turned and fled. Had she heard of the 
vacancy? Good homes proclaim themselves; perhaps she 
coveted this home for her offspring. 

Meanwhile one wonders what will be the attitude of the 
risen cats. Will they despise their mother and the haunts 
and society of their humble relations? What, again, will 
be the mother’s attitude if her kittens are returned on her 
hands as incorrigibly ill-mannered or as incorrigible thieves ? 
Nothing venture, nothing have; but the old cat still looks 
very anxious. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE FITNESS OF IRELAND FOR SELF- 
GOVERNMENT. 
[To tue Epiron or tue “Srecraror.”) 

S1r,—Mr. T. Healy complained the other day that people 
eredit the inhabitants of Ireland with a double dose of 
original sin. May I point out that English Unionists are 
not, at any rate, the chief offenders in this respect ? Mommsen 
tells us in his majestic way that the Kelts are politically 
useless; they have “shaken all States and founded none”; 
and his strictures, severe though they be, are mild compared 
with the harsh things that Irishmen and Home Rulers say 
about their Keltic fellow-countrymen. I have often observed, 
both in Ireland and out of it, that while the Englishman may 
be heard making kindly comments on the people’s pleasant 
qualities, the Irishman is prone to indulge in lurid pictures 
of moral and mental decay, of factiousness and corrup- 
tion, ignorance, and more than Oriental fatalism, lack of 
civic virtue and sense of public morality; and if he 
is a Home Ruler he lays the blame on Saxon domina- 
tion. The truth is that, as Mr. Sydney Brooks (an 
ardent Home Ruler) remarks in his “Aspects of the 
Irish Question,” a country and a people with a history 
like Ireland’s must needs be abnormal. Man, Nature, and 
destiny have dealt very hardly by them; the incubus of 
clerical obscurantism weighs heavily on the land. The Irish 
people, with their gigantic staff of priests and bishops, are 
still in leading-strings; they are not, they never have been, 
responsible for themselves, for their conduct, their opinions, 
their self-development. Clerics hold iron sway over their 
children’s education; their politics are dominated by Catholics 
acting largely through secret societies formerly banned, but 
now blessed, by ecclesiastical power. Lord Dunraven, an 
impartial witness, told us the other day that the Ancient 
Order of Hibernians (who must all be Catholics) has had for 
years complete control over the Nationalist Party; and “ its 
authority has been exercised without the semblance even of 
tolerance and fair play.” ‘Molly Maguires,” says the Cork 
Free Press, “are pledged always to support a Catholic against 
a Protestant,” and their domination “ would make the country 
a hell.” Mr. Brooks corroborates with a graphic account 
of the state of affairs brought about by the combined 
rule of clerics, secret societies, and gombeen men. Terrorism 
is the rule of life over large portions of the land: “ the 
individual cowers before the priest, and the whole conduct of 
life is scaled down to a turbulent level of greed, languor, 
intimidation, inefficiency, falsity, and superstition.” The 
250,000 odd Unionists (all Protestants, roughly speaking) are 
deprived of practically all share in both local and Parlia- 
mentary government; and this turning of a long oppressed 
majority upon those who bullied it in the past is represented 
as inevitable in the circumstances. Yet Home Rulers 
persist in asserting that Catholic intolerance is unknown in 
the country, and reproach Ulstermen for their unreasonable 
fears. 

The estimates formed by Nationalists no less than Unionists 
of Irish M.P.’s, to-day and in the past, do not make us hopeful 





of the future Parliament on College Green. Mr. T. P. 
O’Connor (“The Parnell Movement,” p. 77) trounces the 
venality of the Repeal M.P.’s in O’Connell’s day, and of 
Isaac Butt’s rank and file, in unmeasured terms. Mr. Brooks 
abuses their successors with equal emphasis, though on 
different grounds, and declares that “the last twenty years 
have witnessed a steady decline in the personal and repre- 
sentative character of the Irish M.P.’s.” They have certainly 
given very little evidence of constructive statesmanship, and 
their contributions to our stock of ideas for the betterment 
of Ireland’s condition have been singularly jejune. They 
have wantonly sacrificed the interests of the farmers and 
peasantry to the pushing of their extremist political propa- 
ganda; and their treatment of Sir Horace Plunkett, Ireland’s 
best friend and the architect of her rising fortunes, was 
simply scandalous. 

What a strange country, what an extraordinary people, to 
choose as subjects for our proposed experiment (an experiment 
which has been tried before with disastrous results) in split- 
ting up the United Kingdom! Separationists tell us, of 
course, that with Home Rule the national character will 
be fortified, the priests’ power will decline, and a wholly 
different set of M.P.’s will sit in the Dublin Parliament; but 
their views have not as yet been backed by any very convincing 
arguments. Genuine self-government might possibly act as 
a moral tonic: trammelled and subsidized self-government, 
where the weaker government subsists on large annual 
doles from the stronger and is controlled by it in vital matters 
of purely local concern, could only have a debilitating influence. 
Years must, in any case, elapse before sacerdotalism loses its 
grip upon the people; nor has self-government ever shown in 
Irish history such magic or regenerative properties as are 
claimed for it now. Irish characteristics, good and bad, are 
the growth of centuries, and the Union has affected them very 
little either way: national individuality and sentiment persist 
in Scotland despite the English connexion. The Irish 
enigrant, as Goldwin Smith showed, has seldom developed 
civic virtues under free institutions in America or elsewhere: 
“bossism” and Tammany Hall have their real origins in 
Ireland. Home Rule, if ever it comes, will not extinguish 
the underground leagues and brotherhoods, which are as much 
the inevitable outcome of the Keltic temperament and 
organization as they are the perpetual bane of Irish life; and 
so long as the Nationalist M.P.’s, who have borne the brunt 
of the political fray, are backed by the political machine, the 
Church, and the country traders, their opponents will find it 
very difficult to dislodge them.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Hueu E. M. Srorriexp. 

Woodnesborough, Eastry, Kent. 





“DUE PROCESS OF LAW” IN IRELAND. 
[To rue Epiron or tue “Specraror.”’} 

Sir,—Mr. Astor’s amendment (rejected by a hundred and 
two majority), by means of which it was sought to limit the 
powers of the proposed Irish Parliament, may, for the sake 
of convenience, be divided into three clauses prohibiting the 
passage of laws whereby (1) “‘ Any person may be deprived of 
life, liberty, or property without due process of law”; or 
(2) ‘‘ Any person may be denied the equal protection of the 
laws”; or (3) “ Private property may be taken without just 
compensation.” In the debate which followed the introduction 
of this amendment there was some reference to American con- 
stitutional law which requires both correction and addition. 
From an American standpoint the second of the above clauses 
needs no comment. Equality before the law is guaranteed to 
the citizen in constitutional provisions, both Federal and State, 
too numerous to mention. In forty-one out of the forty-eight 
existing State Constitutions there is a clause almost identical 
with the last of the above clauses. Five of the remaining 
Constitutions seem to be silent on the subject, and the two 
recently enacted Constitutions of Arizona and New Mexico 
are not accessible at the time of writing this letter. 

The first and third clauses of Mr. Astor's amendment are an 
exact copy of the concluding sentences of the fifth amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States, except that in the 
latter the expression is, “ Nor shall private property be taken 
for public use without just compensation ” {the words italicized 





being omitted in Mr. Astor’s phraseology). This fifth amend- 
ment of the Federal Constitution was one of ten amendments 
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which were proposed by Congress (September 25th, 1789), with 
a view to limiting the powers of Congress and thus reconciling 
to the Constitution some of the States which at that time had 
not ratified it. The words “nor be deprived of life, liberty, or 
property without due process of law” are directly descended 
from Magna Charta (June 15th, 1217),* which recites that 
“No freeman shall be taken or imprisoned or disseised or 
outlawed or banished or in any way destroyed, nor will we pass 
upon him or commit him to prison, unless by the legal judgment 
of his peers, or by the law of the land.” 

In this form and almost in these very words the Constitu- 
tions of eight of the thirteen States had limited the powers 
of their respective Legislatures (or Parliaments) before the 
fifth amendment to the Federal Constitution (above quoted) 
had been adopted by Congress, and either in that form or in 
the form proposed by Mr. Astor the same limitation is found 
to-day in forty-one of the existing State Constitutions. More- 
over, by the express terms of the fourteenth amendment to 
the Federal Constitution (ratified as recently as July 28th, 
1868), the States themselves are similarly limited in their 
legislative powers. It is interesting to note that the five 
States whose Constitutions are silent on the subject were 
among the necessary three-fourths which joined in the ratifi- 
cation of this amendment. 

By way of summary, then, it appears that the Federal 
Congress (or Parliament), the State Legislatures (or Parlia- 
ments), and the States themselves are all limited in their 
statutory powers in the terms of the first clause of Mr. Astor's 
amendment. The States have deprived themselves of the 
right even to change their Constitutions in this regard. Such 
are the safeguards which Constitution-framers in America, 
following English precedent, as is their wont, have provided 
against executive and legislative invasions of the funda- 
mental rights of citizens—I am, Sir, &c., 


8. R. H. 





TOLERANCE IN THE SOUTH OF IRELAND. 
(To tue Eprror or tas “ Srectaton.’’] 
Sir,—As a Protestant clergyman and a Unionist whose 
Unionism has been strengthened rather than weakened by 
recent events in Ireland, I think it is only fair to say that in 
the city and county of Cork, at any rate, the relations between 
Roman Catholic and Protestant, Unionist and Nationalist 
have been marked by a complete absence of bitterness and 
sectarian ill-will. This state of affairs deserves emphasis, 
because it is in such happy contrast with conditions in 
Limerick, where the baleful influence of the recent visit of 
Mr. Joseph Devlin seems to have led to the deplorable rioting 
and malicious attacks on Protestant property and liberties to 
which the Spectator has just drawn notice. Except in con- 
trast it hardly merits mention that in Cork two crowded 
meetings of Unionists were held within the last half-year 
without the slightest show of resentment on the part of our 
Nationalist countrymen. But a more positive indication of a 
tolerant spirit was given us at the recent funeral of our 
Bishop. The Lord Mayor and Corporation, the President and 
Staff of the University College, and the Harbour Board, 
bodies overwhelmingly Roman Catholic and Nationulist, the 
Roman Catholic Bishop of Cloyne, and other prominent 
Roman Catholic ecclesiastics, joined with our Protestant 
clergy in the long procession through the streets. Still 
more striking than the action of these public bodies and 
of the Roman Catholic clergy, at a time when much that 
sounds harsh and bitter has been said of Roman Catholics, 
was the demeanour of the enormous Roman Catholic crowd, 
which must have numbered close on forty thousand, lining the 
streets. Nothing could have been more reverent or more 
sympathetic. At one point a man driving a van from aside 
street tried in his haste to get in front of the procession, but 
was indignantly checked by the crowd. Such acts of courtesy 
and tolerance, not rare in the South, are not confined to one 
wing of the Nationalist Party, but there is no doubt that the 
healing influence of Mr. W. O’Brien’s policy of conciliation 
has had much to do with the present happy state of affairs 
in this city and county. He has done a true patriot’s part in 
the best of all work, and merits a place with Sir Horace 
Plunkett in the roll of those whose love for Ireland breaks 
through the rigid limits of sect and party.—I am, Sir, &c., 
CoRKAGENSIS. 
= Bryce, “ American Commonwealth.” Vol. i, pp. 25, 222, 357. Ed, 1891, 











FEDERAL GOVERNMENT. 
[To tux Eprron or tae “Srecraror.” | 
Srr,—It is possible that at this time such letters us those 
signed “S. R. H.” in your issues of October 5th and 
October 26th may be mischievous. I did not reply to the 
earlier one, which set out that the original thirteen States of 
the American Union were unrelated and separate. Kent is 
separate from Sussex, but the trouble arose from the claim 
of their common Sovereign to prescribe the taxation of these 
tributary States. But the note from “S. R. H.” in your issue 
last week is indeed “valuable misinformation.” Being from 
home I am not able to give the details as to the ratification 
of the United States Constitution by Rhode Island and North 
Carolina. Nor is it necessary, for what brought these States 
within the fold is known to every American schoolboy. The Con- 
stitution agreed at Philadelphia had imposed a high scale of 
tariffs (the same scale which attached to imports from Europe) 
against imports into the Federation from any of the thirteen 
refusing to ratify the Constitution. It was only when the 
first United States Senate had actually prepared the tariff 
schedules against Rhode Island that she consented (in 1790) to 
ratify and became a partner State. For Rhode Island, and 
North Carolina no less, had already learned in a very few months 
that the alternative was the emigration of her citizens to 
the mainland, to avail themselves of “the privilege of that 
free market” which Mr. Blaine once declared to the writer 
was “the prerogative of citizenship.” The episode is of the 
first importance, and it is lamentable that we should be led 
astray just now as to the cohesive importance of a preferential 
tariff. 

It may be useful at this moment to put on record the late 
Professor Emile de Laveleye’s belief as to the future of the 
Balkan States—he wrote thirty years ago (“The Balkan 
Peninsula ”’) :— 

“The Magyars must not expect to Magyarize the Croats, Servia 
and Bosnia being so near them, neither will these assimilate 
Wallachia, which is neighboured by young Roumania. How 
dangerous it will be to Austria if when the defence of that Empire 
has to be undertaken these nationalities within the country are 
found to be hostile to one another! . . . Look on the other hand 
at the Swiss Canton of Ticino: it is wholly Italian. Italy is 
united, free, glorious, even prosperous, and yet the Italians of 
Ticino do not desire to be united with Italy: they prefer to 
remain a Canton of the Swiss Federation. The Croats, the 
Servians too, and the Wallachs may all become equally devoted 
to the Crown of St. Stephen, but it is only by federation that the 
result can be obtained.” 
—I am, Sir, &c., 

Cassiobury. 


THE FUTURE OF TURKEY. 
(To tue Eprror or rar “ Srecraror.”’} 

Srr,—I happened to be re-reading the second volame of the 
“Memoirs of Francesco Crispi” at the moment when your 
last number with its luminous article on “The Bridge of 
Peschiera” came into my hands. It was an interesting 
coincidence, for as readers of that remarkably indiscreet 
work will remember, the whole of the second volume is 
devoted to the correspondence and negotiations that led to 
the inclusion of Italy in the Triple Alliance. Bismarck 
despised Italy, but he was attracted by Crispi’s garrulous 
vanity, and he recognized the importance of setting Italy 
and France against each other on the one hand, and on the 
other of reconciling, so far as might be, Italy and Austria. 
Crispi readily fell into the first trap, but all through the 
correspondence and the conversations at Gastein, Berlin, 
Friedrichsruh, and Varzin there is visible his constant 
endeavour to secure from Austria, through the assistance 
of Germany, “a readjustment of our boundaries towards the 
Alps.” Bismarck’s answer was always a peremptory negative. 
“The subject,” he said, “must not be alluded to at Vienna.” 
“Take Albania,” was his advice to Italy (p. 44), and there 
also are hints—more fully amplified in General von Bernhardi’s 
“ Deutschland und der niichste Krieg”—that in case of war 
Italy should get Tunis as her compensation for standing in 
with Germany against France. But the volume closes with 
Crispi’s fall and with Italy in a situation not unusual in 
the case of those who bargained with Bismarck. Germany 
had got what she wanted in the shape of a counterpoise to 
France in the Mediterranean; but Italy had not got what 
she wanted—a rectification of her Alpine frontier towards 
Trient or of her Adriatic frontier at Trieste. 


Moreton FREWEN. 
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While writing, my attention is called to a Berlin telegram in 
a London paper from a “ well-informed German correspondent.” 
We know those well-informed correspondents, and we know 
where they get their information. This correspondent has it 
from “the highest diplomatic authority” that events in the 
Balkans are “irresistibly driving Great Britain, Germany, and 
France into co-operation.” I earnestly hope that all the great 
influence of the Spectator will be exerted to prevent such a 
sinister combination. Germany’s ideals in the East are well 
known, and they are not those of England or of any liberty- 
loving people. Von Bernhardi’s statement of the case is the 
latest, and it will serve as well as another. He says:— 

“Turkey is of paramount importance to us. She is our natural 
ally; it is emphatically our interest to keep in close touch with 
her. . . . Turkey is the only power which can threaten England’s 

ition in Egypt and thus menace the short sea route and the 

d communications to India. We ought to spare no sacrifices 
to secure that country as an ally for the eventuality of a war with 
England or Russia. Turkey’s interests are ours.” 
The “co-operation” of England with Germany in the settle- 
ment of the Balkan War will therefore be directed towards 
the maintenance of the power of Turkey, with the avowed 
object of using that power in the near future for the purpose 
of menacing England’s position in Egypt and in India. Is it 
possible that our Foreign Office would allow itself to be led 
into such “ co-operation ” P 

Personally, I have never been of those who clamoured for the 
destruction of Turkey at all hazards; but surely at a moment 
when fate—reinforced by bayonets—seems to point to the 
fulfilment of Lord Houghton’s verses quoted by you, at such 
a moment our interest and our duty alike point toa policy 
the very reverse of that favoured by Germany. We should 
recognize that the Oracle has spoken, that the sword of the 
regenerated Balkan peoples has secured their freedom and 
has proclaimed their fitness to enjoy that freedom. A Balkan 
League on the lines which had so strikingly triumphed in the 
Italian “ Risorgimento” was one of Crispi’s proposals to his 
allies in 1889, but for obvious reasons both Bismarck and 
Kalnoky threw cold water on it. German policy is to main- 
tain Turkey in power over the subject races until such time as 
Austria, with Germany on her shoulders, can push on to the 
gean; until, as M. Victor Bérard puts it, “the great com- 
mercial route from Hamburg to Salonica has become a German 
monopoly.” England’s duty and interest, on the contrary, 
point to a federation of liberated Balkan peoples leagued 
together in a Customs Union, with Constantinople as a great 
free port under the guarantee of the Powers. A few weeks 
ago this might have seemed a dream ; now it seems an imminent 
possibility. But, whatever happens, do not let England join 
in a shameful league, whose object will be to throw the Balkan 
peoples into the pit in order to help Germany to strike at us in 
Egypt.—I am, Sir, &e, J. R. F. 

[ We need hardly say we agree with the spirit of J. R. F.’s 
letter. We have of recent years repeatedly pointed out the 
danger of the Turks in conjunction with the Germans invad- 
ing Egypt. As we put it once, Egypt is an island save for 
Turkey. With Turkey against us we could not there find salva- 
tion in sea power. It is an open secret that the Turks fell so 
strongly under German domination at one time that the invasion 
of Egypt vid the El Arish desert by a Turco-Germanic army 
was discussed. The General Staff in London was at one time 
said, indeed, to spend more time over the problem of Acre 
and Napoleon’s Syrian campaign than over any other. We 
have, therefore, no need to think of gratitude in regard to the 
Turks. If the diplomatic secrets of the past three years were 
told fully no one could suggest that we had a special duty of 
kindliness towards Turkey. But though we must not think of 
helping Germany to bolster up Turkey, we must not forget 
that in the final settlement of the Turkish inheritance it will 
not be either fair or wise to ignore Germany’s claim to 
consideration. To gorge all the rest of the Powers and leave 
Germany hungry is impossible. We deal with this point, 
however, elsewhere.—-Ep. Spectator. } 








THE PASSING OF THE NEAR EAST. 
[To tum Epiror or tHe “Sprcrator.”’} 
S1r,—The fiat of the Great Powers is as the laws of the Medes 
and Persians—in theory immutable, in practice the puppet of 
circumstance. In the present instance it has found its Daniel 
in the Balkan quartet, and the status quo ante has heard its 








death-knell. The first symptom comes from the Teutonic 
group. The Slav Confederacy for the moment is in the 
ascendant, pressing on gallantly for the old capital of the 
Greek Empire, which was torn from Christendom by the 
Turk in 1453 amid the un-Christian dissensions, political and 
religious, which then paralyzed Europe. 

The Greece of to-day is the little kingdom rescued some 
eighty years ago from Turkish misrule by the then Triple 
Entente, England, France, and Russia, at the battle of 
Navarino. Would it be surprising if the Triple Entente of 
1912 were to complete the work of her forerunner, and, if not 
transfer the throne of Greece from Athens to Constantinople, 
at all events bring under its sovereignty their kith and kin of 
Macedonia? The King of Greece is a scion of that Royal 
House of Denmark which the Teutonic group, represented 
by Prussia and Austria, despoiled so pitilessly in 1864, 
Reparation for that wrong may not now be made with a 
contrite heart, or even with a spontaneous grace, but solely 
at the dictation of Nemesis, the hand of fate having 
proved too strong for the ambitions of the Germanic League. 
Close on fifty years ago the King of Prussia, backed by 
Austria, took from Denmark the Duchy of Schleswig-Holstein 
to make a waterway from the Baltic to the North Sea. It 
would be but justice if the grandson of that king and his 
Imperial brother of Austria were to install the Dane-born 
King of Greece as guardian of the waterway betwixt the 
Euxine and the Augean. If no Norman ever sat on the throne 
of Constantinople in the Middle Ages, it was not that the will 
was wanting. The conquerors of Sicily and Calabria would 
as lief have ruled at the Golden Horn, and indeed they doubt- 
less played their part in the Latin Empire. In the tenth 
century the Norman seized his principality in the teeth of 
Europe; in the twentieth Europe nominates him to the 
vacancy. 

For the moment the Balkan Peninsula is the cockpit of 
Europe, in which the giant Turk is pitted against the Balkan 
Lilliputs. The Teuton backs the first, and the Slav the second. 
A German marshal trained the Turk, and Krupp armed him. 
The Lilliputs trained themselves, and Creusot armed them. 
There is food for reflection here ; for the Lilliputs are worsting 
the giant at every point.—I am, Sir, &., A. C. Yare. 

The Athenaeum. 





THE MODERN GREEK. 

[To rue Eprror or tue “ Srecrator.”] 
Srr,—It may be surmised that the writer of the article “ The 
Modern Greek,” which appeared in your issue of October 19th, 
has not visited Athens since the advent of Monsieur Venizelos 
as Premier. Had he done so I fancy that some of his asser- 
tions as to the Greek character would not have been written. 
“Infirmity of purpose,” he declares, is a trait of the Modern 
Greek. Has he considered the recent splendid determination 
shown by the whole of the Greek nation to reform their civil 
and political life? In what is practically a few months Greece 
has purified and strengthened her house from garret to base- 
ment. The empty boasting has been conspicuous by its 
absence. She has set herself in all humility to the uphill and 
difficult task of National Reform. Her statesmen, with but 
few exceptions, have sunk their fierce party hates and have 
relinquished their intrigues in the interests of National union. 
Though the present war has been forced upon her before 
she was prepared, she has not shrunk from loyally aiding 
her allies, and that in the face of terrific temptations. 
Two years ago the present writer ventured to prophesy 
the moral and political regeneration of Greece. Events have 
shown the truth of that prediction. In spite of cruel sneers, 
in the face of bitter discouragement, Greece took up the most 
difficult of tasks, the work of self-regeneration. Elassona 
and Serfidje have shown the moral effect of her self-denying 
ordinance. It is time that England recognized that the Greece 
of to-day is not the Greece which your article describes. 
Above all, it is time that the English Press, more particularly 
those journals which call themselves Conservative, should 
abstain from cheap and vulgar sneers, from that insular 
insolence and impertinence, when speaking of Greece, which 
justly make the Englishman hated and despised by all 
European nations. Greece is no longer a negligible quantity 
in the Balkans. She neither implores English protection nor 
accepts patronizing coercion. For that sbe has to thank her 
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great Premier and her own resolution and intuition—I am, 
Sir, &e., 
A Sropent or BaLKAN POLITICcs. 

[We are delighted at the successes of the Greeks. Their 
achievements during the past ten days certainly seem to point 
to our correspondent’s view of the Greeks being truer than 
that expressed in our article. Their military qualities seem to 
have risen as rapidly as those of the Turks have fallen.—Ep. 


Spectator. } 





NATIONAL SERVICE. 
(To tae Eprror or tue “Srncraror.” ] 

Sir,—I wonder if you feel justified in expressing an opinion 
as to the probable course of action of the Conservative Party, 
if it came into power, with regard to Lord Roberts’s patriotic 
appeal to Englishmen to adopt universal military training. 
Is it not possible, by a combination of public men belonging 
to both of the great parties of the State, to raise this policy 
beyond the deplorable turmoil of party politics and vote- 
grabbing P—I am, Sir, &c., GeEorGE M. Mrincurn. 

149 Banbury Road, Oxford. 

[It is one of the greatest evils of the present state of politics 
that neither side has time or energy to take up this vital 
matter. At the same time we are glad to see indications, even 
if faint, that the more far-seeing politicians on both sides 
are beginning to realize that the time is coming when the 
question must be faced.—Ep. Spectator. ] 


{To tHe Epiror or tus “Specrator.”’] 
Sir,—Perhaps you can offer me some advice in the following 
circumstances, as if seems to me others must be in a similar 
difficulty. Iam the father of a boy, age seventeen, who has 
just left one of our public schools (Glenalmond). Before 
entering him on a business career I am willing and desirous 
he should have a six months’ course of military training such 
as is provided by “The Special Reserve.” If, however, he 
enters this he has afterwards to serve for twenty-seven 
days each year. As the usual holiday for boys in, 
say, a bank is fourteen days, this is No. 1 difficulty. Of 
course, the boy can join the Territorials, but in this case 
he gets no preliminary training. Is there no arrangement 
possible at present for a boy of, say, seventeen or eighteen so 
that he could get six months’ military training and then join the 
Territorials and do his week, or fortnight if possible, in camp 
each year afterwards, and do all this in a not unreasonably 
extravagant way? It should not be necessary, for instance, to 
scrap a complete rig-out of uniform when going from his six 
months’ training to join the Territorials.—I am, Sir, &., 

F. G. 

[If the policy of the National Service League were adopted 
our correspondent would be exactly suited. As it is there is 
no method of getting the training desired. When, however, 
the British Boys’ Training Corps, of which we gave an 
account last week, is established, as we hope it soon may be, 
“F. G.” should be able to find a way out. We suggest his 
communicating with the Hon. Secretary, Mr. J. C. Medd, 
37 Russell Square, London, W.C.—Eb. Spectator.] 





LORD ROBERTS'S MANCHESTER SPEECH. 
(To tae Eprror or THe “Sprrcraror.”’] 
Sir,—Your paragraph upon Lord Roberts’s speech in Man- 
chester draws no distinction between the various contentions 
contained in it, and you express your “most hearty agree- 
ment” with the whole. Yet some of the propositions there 
advanced were surely, even from your own point of view, more 
disputable than others; while, as you are aware, several of 
those who sat upon the platform, as supporters of the National 
Service League, immediately repudiated them in the press 
with emphasis, even with “horror.” In a much wider circle 
they have aroused an indignation not at all to be confounded 
with resentment at the reproaches, largely just, which he 
addressed to his countrymen at large. National service for 
national defence is a proposal which may or may not be 
practical or politic, but is not intrinsically at variance with 
civilization, humanity, or statesmanship. But national service 
for foreign aggression as such, the creation of a National 
Army for the purpose of striking “ when our hour bas struck,” 





pursued, as he imagined that it is, by the strongest and the 
most persistently peaceful of the Great Powers of the world, 
this stands on a different footing altogether. In common with 
many others who regret that the Spectator should, by con- 
stantly assuming the unspeakable calamity of a war with 
Germany to be inevitable, contribute to make it so, I should 
be glad if you would, in the interest of the National Service 
League itself, discriminate more explicitly than you thought 
proper to do last week between the defence of civilization by 
arms, and the crude, the criminal, policy of force which Lord 
Roberts, in an unlucky hour for the cause he was defending, 
naively invited us to confound with it.—I am, Sir, &c., 
OC. H. Herrorp. 

[In our opinion Lord Roberts's speech has been very largely 
misrepresented. We have always made our own position 
clear. We regard war with Germany as inevitable if we do 
not keep the command of the sea, and keep it so strongly 
that it would be most dangerous to challenge it, and also if 
we do not keep our land forces strong and the spirit of arms 
alive in our people. They are essential buttresses to sea- 
power, which can never be wholly an affair of tonnage and 
weight of broadsides. If we accomplish these things, then 
peace, not war, will be inevitable.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





RED CROSS TRAINING FOR WOMEN. 
(To rue Eprror oF tue 
Srr,—I have read with interest, under “ Red Cross Training 
for Women” in your last issue, that a congress has been 
arranged to take place at Exeter the beginning of next month, 
when representatives from all parts of Great Britain will 
have an opportunity of exchanging views. In my humble 
opinion I have always felt it would be an excellent plan 
and a great help to those who give “voluntary” aid if they 
could have an opportunity, if only once a week, of witnessing 
the “ routine” of a “hospital,” if only a local one. There is so 
much in its “ organization” that would be a help to many, and 
to be accustomed to the sight of operations and their attendant 
unnerving circumstances cannot in my mind be too highly 
estimated. Possibly this matter could be brought forward 
at the coming congress.—I am, Sir, &c., 
EvELYN GRAHAM MuRRAY 


(At one time assistant probationer in the Deaconess Hospital, 
Edinburgh, and No. 1 Base Hospital, Wynberg, South Africa). 


[Clearly wherever possible arrangements should be made 
for members of Women’s V.A.O.’s to attend at local hospitals 
for purposes of instruction. We believe it will be found that 
this is the usual practice.—Ep. Spectator. ] 


“Srecrator.”] 





A CORRECTION, 
[To tue Epiror ov tur “Srecratos.”"} 
Srr,—I see in your paper of Saturday last a letter signed by “A 
Scotswoman,” in which she says “ At the end of the Ardlamont 
case the late Lord Kingsburgh, then Lord Justice-Clerk,” did 
soand so. Your correspondent cannot really be a Scotswoman 
up to date, for I had the pleasure of seeing and talking to 
Lord Kingsburgh on Thursday last in Edinburgh.—I am, Sir, 
&e., BaLFouR OF BURLEIGH. 
Kennet, Alloa. 
[We apologize most humbly to Lord Kingsburgh for not 
having corrected our correspondent’s blunder.—Ev. Spectator.] 





THE THREE ESTATES. 

[To tue Epitor or tur “ Srecrator.”] 
Sir,—Are we never to be rid of King, Lords, and 
Commons composing the “estates” of the realm? There 
is Sir William Forwood in your issue of October 26th 
solemnly telling us that “by our time-worn and honoured 
Constitution His Majesty’s Government consists of the 
three estates of the realm, “The King, the Lords, and the 
Commons.” In Dr. Murray’s “New English Dictionary” 
the case is put succinctly and, I suppose, accurately: “The 
number of ‘ estates’ in most of the nations of Christendom 
has usually been three....In England the ‘estates,’ as 
represented in Parliament, were originally (1) Clergy; (2) 
Barons and Knights ; (3) Commons ; after various fluctuations 
the final arrangement was: (1) Lords Spiritual; (2) Lords 
Temporal ; (3) Commons.” But never, I am sure, was the 
King one of his own “ estates.”—I am, Sir, &e., 





that is, when we have the overplus of strength—this policy, 
which Lord Roberts endorsed by calling it “excellent” when 


W. R. T. 
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THE IDLE RICH. 
[To tux Ep:ror or tue “ SprecraTor.”} 
Srr,—In your criticism of Mr. Arthur Ponsonby’s book, “ The 
Decline of Aristocracy,” you say: “The ‘idle rich’ are a 
small and insignificant minority, who do not count in the 
esteem of sensible people, and the only way they can cease to 
be ignored is to cease to be idle.” What are they to dof Two 
cases I know of in which two “idle” rich, grown tired of 
“idleness,” ceased to be idle: one got himself appointed 
manager of a bank in a small country town; the other, who 
was fond of boys, became a master in a school, much to the 
disgust of many who thought that wealthy men should remain 
“idle” and not keep poorer people from promotion or from 
employment.—I am, Sir, &c., Bank CLERK. 
Edinburgh. 





THE SAVILL PRIZE. 
[To tus Eprror or tur “ Srecrartor.'’} 
S1r,—It may interest some of your readers to know that a 
prize is te be given every year—from July 1913 forward—to 
students of either sex who shall pass the best viva voce 
examination in diseases of the nervous system, and also with 
a thesis on a subject approved by the examiners. The prize, 
which will be awarded by a committee belonging to the 
West End Hospital for Nervous Diseases, will consist of £5 
and a silver medal, while in the name this prize will bear 
lies the sincerest tribute of gratitude and recognition to the 
memory of the late Thomas D. Savill, M.D., whose life ended 
tragically (through an accident) at the age of fifty-four in 
Algiers only a few years ago. It was in Paris, where 
Dr. Savill’s genius won him many admirers as well as dis- 
tinguished recognition, that it became borne in on him how 
hampered the English student of diseases was in comparison 
with his French confreres, by reason of the infirmary doors 
being closed to him, and it was Dr. Savill’s persistent energy 
that altered this state of things. Indeed, in commenting on 
his own period of office as Medical Superintendent of the 
Paddington Workhouse, he was known to say that he 
himself had thus obtained “seven years of priceless experi- 
ence.” For he maintained that it was in such cases as 
came to the infirmaries, cases apparently too slight for 
hospital treatment, that nevertheless might frequently be 
discovered and combated the early symptoms of what 
if not checked must inevitably lead to graver diseases, 
this being notably the case with diseases of the nervous 
system. Dr. Savill has indeed shown how, in many instances, 
in bad cases of nerve disorder the first symptoms had lain in 
some skin disease, attention having been centred on the 
apparent yet not the actual cause, which would therefore be 
left free to insidious development.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Ianorus. 





THE DEAN OF ST. PAUL’S AND THE 
ON MYSTICISM. 
[To tue Eprror ov tar “Sprecrator.’’} 
Srr,—A leading article in the Times of October 24th, com- 
menting on Dean Inge’s recent lecture on Christian mysticism, 
states that it is commonly supposed that a mystic is a man 
who believes what he wishes to believe, and who cannot even 
tell us what he believes; and, further, that mysticism is 
rejected alike by scientific and by most religious persons. 
But the Times is in complete accord with the Dean in holding 
that the faith of the mystic is more scientifically secure than 
the convictions, religious or otherwise, of most other men. 
Mysticism, they argue, is a matter of experience; and 
mysticism alone jis a religion at first hand. What other 
people tell him has no effect whatever on the mystic. His 
religion to him is an ultimate certainty. But he cannot 
communicate it to others by the ordinary methods of proof. 
It follows that the Dean and the Times, even if they do not 
explicitly hold that all teaching of religion is useless, must 
logically and necessarily assign to it a very low value. To be 
securely and truly religious, a man must be born a mystic, 
just as a truly musical man must be born with an “ear” for 
music. So there is an end of merely futile debate and of all 
squabbling over the religious question in relation to school 
education. There is doubtless much juggling with the word 
“ scientific ” by the authorities quoted, and it is hard to define 
what exact meaning they attach to the words “ religion,” 


“TIMES ” 





“belief,” “experience,” or “proof.” But this nebulosity 
matters little. The practical doctrine that emerges from the 
pronouncements of the Times and the Dean is unequivocally 
plain. Scientific men, as such, have no need to meddle with 
the explosive bomb thus so publicly and boldly set down by 
these magnates of the pulpit and the press. Others, perhaps, 
may deem it their duty to deal with it before it bursts.—I am, 
Sir, &e., H, Bryan Donxxry. 
London. 





A PRAYING AGNOSTIC. 

[To Tae Eprror or rae “Srecraror.”] 
Sir,—The following words of the late Mr. Lecky seem to be a 
true statement of the case with regard to Agnostic Prayer :— 


“ Prayer, by a law of our nature and apart from all supernatural 
intervention, exercises a reflex influence of a very beneficial 
character upon the minds of the worshippers. The man who 
offers up his petitions with passionate earnestness, with unfalter- 
ing faita, and with a vivid realization of the presence of an Unseen 
Being has risen to a condition of mind which is itself eminently 
favourable both to his own happiness and to the expansion of his 
moral qualities. But he who expects nothing more will never 
attain this. To him who neither believes nor hopes that his 
petitions will receive a response such a mental state is impossible. 
...« If prayers were offered up solely with a view to this benefit, 
they would be absolutely sterile and would speedily cease.”— 
“History of European Morals,” vol. i., pp. 36-37. 


—I am, Sir, &c., BENWELL Binp. 
Wychbury, Mannamead, Plymouth. 





SELF-SLAUGHTER. 
[To tue Eprror or tue “ Srecraron.’’} 
Srr,—I find the following sentence in Mr. Bernard Thomson's 
letter on the tragedy of General Nogi (Spectator, Oct. 26th): 
“From the beginning of Genesis to the end of Revelations 
(sic) only three instances of self-destruction are recorded— 
Samson, Ahithophel, and Judas Iscariot.” On reading this 
extraordinary statement three other instances flashed upon my 
mind—Saul and his armour-bearer at Gilboa, and Zimri, King 
of Israel, who set fire to his palace and perished in the flames. 
There may be more, but these are sufficient to confute Mr: 
Thomson’s contention. Permit me to remark further that the 
ordinary name of the Apocalypse is singular, not plural. It is 
amazing how common the use of the plural is, even amongst 
men of more than average education.—I am, Sir, &c. R. 
Currie, N.B. 





A CAT'S TALE. 
(To rue Eprror oy tue “Srrcraror.’’} 
Srr,—In March 1905 the Rector of Whitburn (Dr. Moore-Ede, 
now Dean of Worcester) had a fine Persian cat, to which he 
and his family were much attached. The gardens of the 
Rectory and Whitburn Hall are contiguous, separated by a 
wall some seven or eight feet high. On Monday the 13th the 
cat disappeared, and though a reward was offered it produced 
no result. On Friday the 24th some gardeners at work in 
a corner of the Hall garden near the boundary wall heard 
a plaintive mewing, but thought nothing of it. On the 
following day, however (Saturday the 25th), on hearing it again 
at the same place they searched and eventually located the 
sound as proceeding from a certain sycamore tree, and ona 
ladder being applied it was found that the sound proceeded 
from its interior, which was hollow. Having plumbed 
the depth of the cavity, a hole was cut through the trank 
from the outside, and at last at about six p.m.the cat was 
extricated, having been then enclosed without food for twelve 
days. It did not appear to be much the worse, for on its 
release it at once tried to jump the dividing wall, and very 
nearly succeeded in doing so. It was fed at first with very 
great care in small quantities, and soon recovered.—I am, 
Sir, &., Victor A. WILLIAMSON. 
Southend House, Whitburn, near Sunderland. 





THE MACEDONIAN RELIEF FUND. 
(To rue Eprror or tHe “ Srecrator.”} 
Srm,—Among the sufferers by the war in Eastern Europe there are 
none whose position is so helpless as that of the Christian towns- 
folk and peasantry of Macedonia and Thrace, on whose behalf the 
Allies have primarily taken the field. The first result of the war 
has been the flight of these unfortunate people from Turkish 
territory into that of the nearest Balkan State, where they are 
arriving in daily increasing thousands to face the winter practically 
destitute. It is almost impossible to get details from the interior 
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; oment, but the earliest refugees reported unspeak- 
taal foe OP pom and slaughter, which have been confirmed by 
the despatches of many newspaper correspondents as the troops 
“Th sate to our first inquiries Monsieur Gueshoff, the Prime 
Minister of Bulgaria, telegraphed a week ago: “In consequence of 
the burnings and massacres, we have in Bulgaria already some 
5,000 refugees, and are expecting a great many thousands more. 
We shall be extremely grateful for help and assistance in the 
present hard times.” » , 

In Bulgaria alone it is estimated that the number will soon not 
fall short of 70,000. These refugees have fled to countries which, 
themselves exhausted by the preparation for war, and by the 
absence of their breadwinners in the ranks, are altogether 
incapable of supporting them ; and the urgency of securing them 
against starvation, cold, and disease cannot be exaggerated. 

In 1903 it was the privilege of the Macedonian Relief Fund to 
collect nearly £30,000, by the carefully organized distribution of 
which, with the support of the Foreign Office and the help of the 
British Consuls in Macedonia, the lives of some 50,000 persons, 
mostly women and children and old men, were saved during the 
winter. Provision was afterwards made by which the neediest 
villages were enabled to sow their crops for the ensuing harvest, 
and in this way what appeared to be their imminent extermination 
was averted. 

We now appeal for the means to repeat that work. Whatever 
may be the result of the war, it would be a tragedy if, for the want 
of prompt and generous foreign help, the refugees’ prospect of 
returning to their homes when peace is restored were defeated. 

It is upon these defenceless people, who have no commissariat 
and no Red Cross to administer to their needs, that the Macedonian 
Relief Fund is concentrating all its efforts. It is our purpose, 
immediately the necessary funds are in our hands, to establish 
convenient centres for the distribution of food and clothing, 
without distinction of race or creed, under the direction of 
experienced British agents, who are now ready to start. 

It is suggested that whenever public meetings are held to 
discuss the Near Eastern situation an appeal should be made for 
the Macedonian Relief Fund and a collection taken. In this the 
Balkan Committee has promised to co-operate. Churches of all 
denominations are also urged to make collections, and it is hoped 
that, wherever possible, town funds will be started. 

Subscriptions and cheques may be sent to Messrs. Barclay and 
Co., Limited, 1 Pall Mall East, S.W., or to the Acting Secretary, 
Mr. W. T. Cunningham, 39 Victoria Street, S.W., by whom gifts 
of clothing will also be gratefully accepted. 

Offers of service should be addressed by letter to the Chairman 
of Executive, Mr. Bertram Christian, 10 Lancaster Place, Savoy, 
W.C.—We are, Sir, &c., 

A. F. Lonpon, President. 

Haversuam, Chairman. 

Joun CLIFFORD. 

BrertTram CurisTiaAn, Chairman of Executive. 





HELP FOR TURKISH WOMEN AND CHILDREN, 
(To rue Ep:tor or tue “Srecrator.”’} 
Sir,—It is only my conviction of the generosity and pity that lie 
in English hearts which gives me courage to appeal to England 
for help for the sufferers in the war now upon us. Every nerve 
is strained, every resource taxed to its uttermost to serve the 
soldier at the front and in hospital. But who is to care for those 
left behind—the thousands of women and children, their bread- 
winner gone, the fields unploughed and unsown for next year’s 
crops, every horse, mule, and donkey taken for military purposes, 
the barest necessaries of life at war prices, shortage of coal 
and bread already, and pinching and cruel winter knocking at 
their door? Hundreds of refugees, homeless and helpless, 
come in their turn to swell this sum of misery. The British 
community in Constantinople, alive to their dire needs, has 
nobly responded to my appeal, and has formed a War Relief 
Committee for the distribution of charcoal, bread, and cloth- 
ing to the most destitute. Wewho know the rigours of our 
winters and the sufferings of the thousands left to face famine 
and anguish alone are doing our best: but we need help, urgently 
and immediately, in our overwhelming task, and turn to those at 
home who have a thought of sympathy for this heavily stricken 
people. Pray heed ourcall. We so greatly need all the help you 
can give us, you who are safe in England—safe from recent earth- 
quake, pestilence, and the horrors of a present war. Subscriptions 
may be sent to me or to the National Bank of Turkey, 50 Cornhill, 
London, E.C. Cheques and money orders should be made payable 
to “ Lady Lowther’s War Relief Fund.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
Atice LowrTuer. 
British Embassy, Constantinople 
October 19th, 1912. 





A OORRECTION. 
[To rae Epiror ov tae “ Srectator.”’} 
Sir,—Perhaps you will allow me to say that I wrote (Spectator, 
October 26th) “the” series of Scottish trials, not “two” series, 
&c., and that the words, “A large proportion,” &c., were my 
comment on what preceded, and not a quotation from Mr. 
Roughead’s introduction.—I am, Sir, &c., G. G. 








NOTICF.—When “Correspondence” or Articles are signed with 
the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 








agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, or in the case of “ Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view 
is considered of suficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication, 








POETRY. 


AN OLD SONG. 
THE almond-bloom is overpast, the cherry blossoms blow; 
I never loved but one man, and I never told him so. 
My flowers will never come to fruit, but I have kept my 
pride— 
A little, cold, and lonely thing, and I have nought beside. 





The spring wind caught my flowering dreams, they lightly 
blew away. 
I never had but one true love, and he died yesterday. 
DororHea MackELLaR, 


ART. 


EARLY ENGLISH MASTERS. 
Ir the shades of the old Dilettante Society ever revisit the 
town the one picture shop to which they are most likely 
to betake themselves with snuff-box and quizzing-glass is 
surely the Shepherd Gallery in King Street. They would 
find a welcome there amid the tightly packed assembly of 
paintings, mostly of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
and a simplicity of surroundings and atmosphere which 
deep French carpets and sumptuous red wall-papera have 
driven away from nearly all our dealers’ galleries. As usual 
at the Shepherd Exhibition, many works appear this year which 
have escaped modern attention, and of some of which we have 
no records. The discovery this time is a lovely copy, or rather 
translation, by Gainsborough, of Van Dyck’'s equestrian por- 
trait of Charles the First, the second of the kind that has 
appeared. In translating the masterpiece into a small size 
Gainsborough has taken certain liberties with the details and 
colour, and, freed from the stress of invention, he has wrought 
it into a more lovely harmony, with a finesse of touch that 
transcends the original. It is as though the miracle for which 
all art-lovers at one time or another have longed had come 
to pass—who has not longed for a work that combined 
the inner vision and sensibility of Orchardson with the 
strength of Sargent ?—and the special qualities of two 
artists had been fused together into one exquisite, splendid 
whole. We should like to see some experiments of this 
kind made by contemporary artists. There are plenty of 
unconscious or, at any rate, unacknowledged ones. The 
other outstanding picture here is an Old Crome, View near 
Thorpe, Norwich (No. 143), which was exhibited at the Old 
Masters in 1821. The pigment seems to have darkened, and it does 
not offer the delights one gets from the steady, loving paint- 
ing of the foreground in Mousehold Heath and examples of that 
type; but the two-gabled house in its home of trees, the grey 
sail of the boat, and the gleaming, shadowy water under the 
moving pearl-grey and coral sky, touch a chord of romance 
that sets this work at the head of another class of Crome’s art, 
Space does not allow further description of the many charm- 
ing and curious things here, but mention must be made of a 
fine portrait of a well-fleshed cavalier by Dobson (No. 96), a 
very small full-length of an old lady by Raeburn (No. 134)—a 
rarity among his works—and a picture of Major Brooke of 
Bath teaching the children of a Sunday school (No. 111), 
evidently painted between 1820 and 1830 (although the ascrip- 
tion of the work to Benjamin West that has been favoured 
by some judges can hardly survive an examination of dates), 
and a well-painted view of a town (No. 110) by a hitherto 

















unknown painter named J. Hamer, J. B. 
BOOKS. 
——o—— 


THE COMPLETE MR. BALFOUR.* 


Tus volume of selections, made by Mr. Balfour's private 
secretary, may give the ordinary reader some idea of the 


* Arthur James Balfour as Philosopher and Thinker : a Collection of the more 
Important Passages in his Non-Political Writings, &c. (1879-1912). Selected by 
Wilfrid M, Short. Londoa: Longmansand Co, ["s, fd. net.j 
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demands made.upon a man high. in public life. Apart from 
his, politigal work he bas, to be. ready to give the world his 
views om every subject from sport to religion, from modern 
lettérs to’modern seience. Most public men do it very badly; 
Mr. Balfour does it brilliantly, because he touches life at so 
many points, and no phase of contemporary thought is alien 
to his keen, untiring mind. We are grateful to Mr. Short for 
this proof of an admirable versatility. His collection has 
been made judiciously, and wholly on his own responsibility, 
for he is careful to tell us that Mr. Balfour is not eoncerned 
in it in any way. Indeed we have no fault to find with it 
except that occasionally an extract is too short and trite to 
represent fairly so unplatitudinous a thinker, and that the list 
of sources contains several errors. Ben Jonson said of Bacon 
that the chief anxiety of those who listened to him was lest 
his oratory should come to an end. We can pay Mr. Balfour 
a similar compliment. Our chief grievance with these extracts 
is that they are extracts. 

We have so frequently discussed Mr. Balfour's contributions 
to philosophy in these pages that on this occasion we will let 
them be, contenting ourselves with suggesting that his 
publishers might with advantage reissue his best book, A 
Defence of Philosophic Doubt. In his essay on “ Berkeley” 
there is one significant sentence. What philosophy demands, 
he says, from its votaries is “the instinct which tells them where, 
along the line of contemporary speculation, that point is to be 
found from which the next advance may best be made.” Mr. 
Balfour has an extraordinary flair for the key-situations in 
modern opinion. It is nothing to the purpose that he may 
be often out of sympathy with that opinion ; the point is 
that he understands it and sees whither it is moving. Hence 
he is the best of commentators. Compared with his wide, 
alert reach and gaze most of his contemporaries are like 
rolled-up hedgehogs. Another quality he has as a critic of 
life and thought—he believes in the human reason. He speaks 
with something like enthusiasm about research, because he 
believes in truth. He is a religious man because he respects 
reason and, therefore, knows where it halts; it is his intellect 
that convinces him of the existence of a spiritual world 
outside our ordinary experience. He is intolerant of cheap 
generalizations and hasty solutions ; he is far fonder of stating 
a problem than of dogmatizing on the answer. Hence his 
organon is commonly destructive. Ashe says of one theory, 
its justification “ must depend not on the fact that it supplies 
an explanation, but on the fact that it rules out explanations 
which are obvious but inadequate.” He is always doing this, 
disentangling problems and pointing out that, whatever may 
be right, this or that answer is wrong. He orientates our thought 
for us, and gives us the right perspective. Hence he is a model of 
luminous common sense. There is never anything strained or 
fantastic or perverse in his words. Take his Presidential 
Address to the Psychical Research Society in 1894; it isa 
masterpiece of balance and sober wisdom. But, indeed, you 
will find the quality on every page—in his comments on that 
thorny subject, Scottish ecclesiastical policy; in his remarks 
on human labour—‘ the art of life is to make uninteresting 
parts into an interesting whole. No man’s work—I do 
not care what he works on—is in itself, taken bit by 
bit, of an exhilarating character”; in his frequent notes on 
Democracy—“ though quite consistent with progress, it is not 
progressive per se. Its value is regulative, not dynamic.” 
His criticism convinces because it is so broad and central and 
well proportioned. 

It is commonly said that his is an eighteenth-century type of 
mind, but in the ordinary sense it is scarcely true. When we 
classify minds by centtries we generally classify them by their 
limitations, and Mr. Balfour has nothing of the eighteenth- 
century faults—its slightly barren rationalism, its hardness 
towards “ enthusiasm,” its satisfaction with itself and general 
“ease in Zion.” It is true that he admires its great qualities 
profoundly, and has eloquently recapitulated them in his 
speech on receiving the freedom of the city of Edinburgh in 
1905. But if we are to rank him in this way, probably it is 
the first third of the nineteenth century which should claim 
him. He has told us that he has comparatively little sympathy 
with the second third :— 


“TI feel no sentiment of allegiance towards any of the intellectual 
dynasties that then held sway; ... neither the thin lucidity of 


Mill, nor the windy prophesyings of Carlyle, neither Comte nor 
‘et Newman, were ever able to arouse in me the enthusiasm of a 


4 their power, 





disciple. ... I turn with pleasure from the Corn Law squabbles 
to the Great War, from ‘'hackeray and Dickens to Scott and 


‘Miss Austen, even from Tennyson and Browning to Keats, 


Coleridge, Wordsworth, and Shelley.” 

If weturn to the extracts we shall find a curious variety of 
excellences. His tributes to the great dead—to Queen Victoria, 
King Edward, and Mr. Gladstone—are among the best things 
of the kind done in our day. No other English statesman in 
the last fifty years has attained in extempore speaking to such 
acommand of gracious and adequate words. Good, too, are 
his character sketches, his just praise of Scott, his brilliant 
and discriminating speech on Bacon, his praise of Cromwell 
—a tribute from a temperament the fundamental opposite 
of the Ironside. His speeches on the Empire are curiously 
unrhetorical, but they carry a heavy weight of reflection. The 
style throughout is curiously of one piece, an exact reflex of the 
man. Itis always lucid, always graceful; indeed so simple 
is it that what is often a highly original point of view is 
made to seem homely and familiar. In one respect it borrows 
from the eighteenth century, for it is full of nicely balanced 
antitheses. For example: “He was a philosopher and he 
was a statesman; and in the age in which he lived there were 
no two professions which promised the certainty of a more 
uneasy life or the chance of a more disagreeable death.” Wit 
is never far absent, a dry, delicate sense of the ludicrous, 
where comedy flickers around like summer lightning, and is 
hard to represent in quotation. When he is deliberately 
humorous, as in his contribution to the Badminton book on 
“Golf,” he is less successful, But everywhere through his 
speeches and writings—more commonly in the latter than in 
the former—there is that perception of the ridiculous which 
flowers now and then into a gentle irony. It is scarcely 
conscious, but often—as in his reply to Dr. Clifford—it is far 
more deadly than any bludgeoning. It is as if to his finely 
tempered mind certain things had only to be stated with 
precision for their inadequacy to be apparent. For example :— 

“The cultivation of emotions at high tension towards humanity, 
deliberately dissociated from the cultivation of religious feeling 
towards God, has never yet been practised on a large scale. We 
have so far had only laboratory experiments. There has been no 
attempt to manufacture in bulk.” 

Or this :— 

“The science [of sociology] has been planned out by some very 
able philosophers, much as a prospective watering-place is planned 
out by a speculative builder.” 

His style, as a rule, is singularly dispassionate. It is truth 
he seeks, and he has no cause to be a partizan in the quest. 
His scepticism keeps him from rhetoric, but it never degenerates 
into cynicism. He thinks nobly of human nature; he believes 
in the human mind. Itis his business to point out that a great 
many of the promised lands are either mirages or highly 
undesirable residences, but, as he says of Bacon, though he 
may not enter it, he would still “ proclaim in the hearing of an 
indifferent generation that there 7s a promised land.” He 
does not disbelieve in progress, but, like a true Conservative, 
he asks whether motion is really progress, and he pauses to 
remind us of old hopes and consolations that have not yet lost 
Mr. Balfour is not often moving in the ordinary 
sense; but at times, and in defence of a plain mau’s ideals, he 
can rise to a high level of eloquence. We quote one such 
passage out of many :— 

“The ‘religion of humanity’ seems specially fitted to meet the 
tastes of that comparatively small and prosperous class who are 
unwilling to leave the dry bones of Agnosticism wholly unclothed 
with any living tissue of religious emotion, and who are at the 
same time fortunate enough to be able to persuade themselves 
that they are contributing, or may. contribute, by their individual 
efforts to the attainment of some great ideal for mankind. But 
what has it to say to the more obscure multitude who are 
absorbed, and well-nigh overwhelmed, in the constant struggle 
with daily needs and narrow cares; who have but little leisure or 
inclination to consider the precise rdéle they are called on to play 
in the great drama of ‘humanity,’ and who might in any case 
be puzzled to discover-its interest or its importance? Can it 
assure them that there is no human being so insignificant as 
not to be of infinite worth in the eyes of Him who created the 
Heavens, or so feeble but that his action may have consequences 
of infinite moment long after this material system shall have 
crumbled into: nothingness? Does it offer consolation to those 
who are in grief, hope to those who are bereaved, strength to 
the weak, forgiveness to the sinful, rest to those who are weary 
and heavy laden? If not, then, whatever be its merits, it is 
no rival to Christianity. It cannot penetrate and vivify the 
inmost life of ordinary humanity. There is in it no nourish- 
ment for ordinary human souls, no comfort for ordinary human 
sorrow, no help for ordinary human weakness.” 
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SOME CLASSICAL BOOKS.* 


Crasstcat study is often said, not without much truth, to 
be rapidly losing the eminent place which, ever since the 
Renaissance, it has held in liberal education. But however 
great its decline in general popularity during the last fifty 

ears, the activity of scholars has never been more remark- 
able, the output of classical literature larger, or its quality, 
we think, more excellent. Book after book issues from the 
press, each adding to our knowledge, throwing new light on 
old problems, or giving a deeper insight into antiquity, until 
the ordinary student is, perhaps, almost overpowered by the 
very mass of accumulated learning. To study Homer, for 
instance, to-day needs almost a library, while older folk who 
still treasure the Herodotus they thumbed at school will 
regard the Commentary we have placed first on our list with 
an admiration which will yet, perhaps, not be untinged 
with some annoyance. For to those of us who are now 
grey-headed, Herodotus is still the prince of storytellers, 
and we do not love to have the illusions of our youth 
destroyed by commentators. But since he put at the head 
of his work the words ‘Hpodérov ‘AAikapvacijos ioropins arddeitis H5e, 
and so became “the Father of History,” the genial old gentle- 
man has too often had to endure the cruel criticism of his 
more severe descendants. Thucydides sneers covertly at his 
predecessor as one who sought “to please the ear for the 
moment” by the “charm of fables”; Lucian places him in 
hell among those who have “composed lies”; and Plutarch 
wrote a special treatise on his “malignity”—a slashing 
piece of work, “of whose author, as of Croker, it might 
be said, ‘He meant murder, but only committed suicide.’” 
Nor has the modern world been wanting in asperity. 
No writer has been more attacked by “painful” scholars, 
and indeed a historian who—to take a notable instance— 
with nice exactitude reckons the host of Xerxes at 
“5,283,220 men,” without taking count of “ women cooks, 
concubines, eunuchs, . beasts of burden, cattle, and 
Indian dogs,” and thinks it “no marvel” if they drank some 
rivers dry, plainly affords an easy victim to scepticism and 
ridicule, while amid the immense mass of statements, dealing 
not only with history but also with geography and ethnography, 
whick he collects, there is obviously much that is inaccurate. 
And yet on the whole, as Mr. Wells justly says, “his reputa- 
tion has survived all attacks; his general equity and candour 
should never have been questioned,” and, to take a particular 
instance, although Manetho, an Egyptian priest of the third 
century B.c., charges him with “ making many false statements 
about Egypt through ignorance,” it is well to place on the 
other side the verdict of Professor Petrie that “the accuracy 
with which he states what he saw and relates what he heard, 
and the criticism he often applies to his materials . . . should 
prevent us ever discrediting his words unless compelled to do 
so.” And if his historical conscience was at times a loose one, 
so that he is ready “to repeat what was related” (Aéyew 7a 
Aeyéueva), even when “he does not believe it,” assuredly we 
should be grateful that it was so. For had it been stricter he 
would have lost, we think, that happy gift, “which looks the 
easiest of all for a historian, but is, in fact, the rarest ’—the 
gift of “being never dull,” while, even from the strictly 
historical point of view, his want of discrimination is, perhaps, 
our gain. His old-world stories are priceless as they stand, 
for despite the centuries they are still quick with life and the 
warm blood still flows through them, whereas, had Herodotus 
been an exact critic, we might have had only a sort of desiccated 
skeleton, useful to anatomists but to no one else. As it is, 
however, we can either chat with him or dissect him as we 
choose, and to those who wish to examine Herodotus scien- 
tifically these volumes may be commended without reserve. 
The two Oxford scholars who have produced them have 
brought to bear on their task a knowledge which is apparently 
unlimited. The list of authorities they constantly refer to is 
immense, while they do not disdain even such references as: 





By W. W. How and J. Wells. 2 vols. 
Oxford: At the Clarendon Press. [7s. 6d. net each, |——(2) Classical Pep-rs of 
the late Professor Mortimer Lamson Eavle. Edited by a Committce of his 
Colleagues. London: H. Frowde. [12s. 6d. net.}——(3) he Glory that was 
Greece : @ Surrey of Hellenic Culture and Civilization. By J. C. Stobart. London : 
Sidgwick and Jackson. [30s. net.]——(4) Latin Love Poems. Translated by 
J.M. Krause. London: Kegan Paul and Co. [ls. 6d, net.]——(5) Herbert 
Kynaston, a Memoir, with Selections from his Occasional Writings. Edited by 
E. D. Stone. London: Macmillan and Co. [3s. 6d. net.)——(6) The Public 
Orations of Demosthenes. Translated by A. W. Pickard-Cambridge. 2 vols. 
[3s. 6d, each net.) 


* (1) A Commentary on Herodotua. 


Oxford: At the Clarendon Press, 





“For the whole subject, of. letters in Spectator, February 13th 
and 20th, 1909,” and their comments, which relate “almost 
entirely to the subject-matter,” are models of clear and 
concise statement; larger themes such as “ The history of Bgypt 
in relation to Herodotus ” being set out in very careful and 
well-ordered Appendices. But, above all, they handle their 
anther “as though they loved him.” They never do him 
violence, and, indeed, do not treat him as anatomists but 
as surgeons. They use the knife, no doubt, and as they do 
so address many shrewd, illuminating observations to the 
students round them, but they give us back Herodotus alive, 
and healthier for their treatment of him. And it is so that 
great critics should ever deal with great writers. 


For briefer mention we have placed next on our list two 
books which are in striking contrast. The collection of 
Classical Papers, by the late Professor Earle, which has been 
published by his friends in America as a memorial to a very 
distinguished scholar, is a volume which appeals chiefly to ‘the 
learned. The rendering, indeed, of Lincoln's Gettysburg 
Address—the modern rival of the Funeral Oration of Pericles 
—into Greek prose will delight every lover of letters. But 
for the most part these Papers deal with special difficulties of 
interpretation or textual criticism which are “caviare to the 
general,” and the fact that some of them are in Latin, it being, 
Professor Earle’s practice “ to lecture in that language in his 
weekly Greek seminar for graduate students at Columbia,” 
sufficiently indicates their rather severe character, although at 
times they are full of living interest, as, for instance, when he 
discusses the words “ My children,” with which the @dipus Rex 
opens, and argues that they are addressed, not to the sort. of 
chorus which lately rushed through the stalls at Covent Garden, 
but to “a small and special delegation of young people ” who, 
while their elders are worshipping the gods, themselves address 
their supplications “to C2dipus, us if he were a god,” thus 
altering our whole conception of the mise-en-scine, and at least 
making us think even if he does not convince. On the other 
hand, Mr. Stobart’s beautiful volume, The Glory that was 
Greece, frankly aims at being popular. The author desires to 
put before us “a panorama” of the Hellenic world, “a general 
and vivid picture of ancient Greek culture,” such as may be 
derived from his own “almost equal study of its archaeology, 
history, and literature.” And in attempting a task which.in 
266 pages of letterpress cannot possibly be fully performed be 
is yet fairly successful. He divides his subject into six great 
periods, and gives a vigorous sketch of each, his first chapter 
on “ Adgean Civilization” providing an excellent and clear 
summary of the discoveries which have recently entirely 
altered our conception of early Greek history ; but the volume 
is one in which the letterpress is, perhaps, subordinate to the 
illustrations. These are of the best, and though pictures of 
the Vaphio Cups, the Lion Gate, and the like are apt to 
weary from continual reproduction, the selection has been 
well made, and affords a pleasant method of studying Greek 
art in its historic development, and the volume is in fact well 
adapted fer public or school libraries in order to give ordinary 
readers at least some idea of what is meant by “ Hellenism.” 
But we have specially placed it beside Professor Earle’s 
book because classical study has to-day a curious tendengy 
to diverge in two opposite directions. On the one hand are 
popular lectures, photographs, and magic lanterns; on the 
other are highly technical discussions dealing with archaeology, 
emendations, subtleties of grammar, or interpretation and the 
like. And between these two extremes plain simple study of 
the classical writers in and for themselves is in some danger of 
falling to the ground. 


Those, however, who chiefly enjoy the classics as literature 
will not be rash if they invest eighteenpence in Latin Love 
Poems. Mr. Krause has brought together a charming collec- 
tion of passages dealing with a theme that is never old, and 
has appended a verse translation of his own. To say that he 
is equal to the task would obviously be to exaggerate, for to 
reproduce the best poetry of a number of the best poets must 
exceed the power of any single writer, but he is at times very 
happy, as for instance in this rendering of Catullus (Ixx. 
Nulli se dicit):— 

“My Mistress says she will none other wed 
Than me, 


Though Jupiter himself her suitor high 
Should be. 
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She says—but words to eager lovers said 
By woman fair, 
Are writ in rushing streams or winds that die 
. In air!” 
or in this simple version of the immortal Odi et amo :— 
“T hate, yet love! You ask how this can be? 

I only know its truth and agony.” 
‘Such books, however, are less for the reviewer than for the 
fireside critic, who can praise or blame the various extracts as 
his own taste decides; and much the same applies to the Memoir 
of Dr. Kynaston, edited by Mr. E. D. Stone, along with 
a selection of his “‘ Occasional Writings.” Dr. Kynaston was 
a well-known type of the old-fashioned scholar. He stroked 
“the ’Varsity,” and was Senior Classic in 1857, became Head 
of Cheltenbam, and subsequently a Canon of Durham, and 
throughout his quiet career loved at odd times to try his 
hand at hymns, Latin and Greek verse, or those classical 
jeux desprit which were once much in vogue. He delights 
to accept an invitation to dinner in hendecasyllables, to 
celebrate a banquet of old oarsmen in hexameters after the 
style of Calverley, or to translate such a Greek epigram 
as :— 

“A snake once on a Cappadocian 

Its deadliest venom tried. 
Was the man killed? Dismiss the notion; 
The snake it was that died.” 
And, above all, he loves a portentous pun, as in this couplet 
on “ Women Agitating for the B.A. Degree” :— 
“Propria quae maribus mulier sibi munera poscit, 
Ut simili incedat, jure B.A.—ta, gradu.” 

But his Latin versions of “Crossing the Bar,” the song from 
Maud, “Go not, happy Day,” or of “ Abide with Me” in medieval 
rhymes, show real poetic power, und many more than his per- 
sonal friends will find much to enjoy in this modest volume 
And, finally, more serious students will welcome a new 
translation of the Public Orations of Demosthenes, which 
has been issued, with short Notes and Introductions, by the 
Clarendon Press, and, so far as we have been able to test it, 
seems to be scholarly and accurate, while the translator's 
English is everywhere clear and vigorous. But, often as the 
task has been attempted, the great speeches of Demosthenes 
present, we think, one of the hardest problems in translation. 
His style is eminently artistic—each word the just one and in 
its place—and yet appears eminently simple. He is neither 
ornate nor profuse, but the opposite of speakers such as Cicero, 
Bossuet, or Gladstone, and yet his utterances have that power 
=Longinus compares them to “a thunderbolt ’—which it 
needs an orator rather than a scholar to reproduce. John 
Bright might have accomplished it, and, perbaps, to-day 
Mr. Asquith alone commands the clear, straightforward, and 
yet nervous style that is essential. But, however that may be, 
the substance at least of these speeches may well be studied 
carefully even to-day. The democracy of Athens had a great 
past. It had in Marathon and Salamis its own Waterloo and 
‘Trafalgar, and was never weary of being reminded of its 
‘heroic story. But now it had become unworthy of itself. It 
gave its vote only to statesmen “who are always asking, 
‘What would you like?’ ‘What can I do to please you?’” 
It clamoured for popular measures and perpetual doles from 
the public purse, but it grudged every penny that was spent 
on ships, and, above all, its citizens repudiated the first duty 
of citizenship. They refused to give to their country that 
personal service in its defence without which no State can 
long remain secure. To the voice of Demosthenes and the 
call of their country they preferred the gratuities and flattery 
of demagogues, and then the storm that had long “hung over 
them like a cloud” broke in overwhelming ruin. 





ROGET'S THESAURUS.* 
Tue present writer must confess that when he received this 
wonderful volume for review he had never seen Roget's 
Thesaurus. The name, indeed, was familiar to him as a 
household word, but for all he knew it might have been the 
title of a Jacobean cookery-book or a mid-Victorian anthology 
from Beattie and Mrs. Barbauld. Judge then of his dismay 
when, on opening the volume, he found it to be, as it is, a 
dictionary of the words and phrases of the English language, 





* Thesaurus of English Words and Phrases. By Peter Mark Roget. Enla: 
and improved, 
Edition revi 
(2s, 6d, net.] 


tly from the author’s notes, by John Lewis Roget. New 
by Samuel Romilly Roget. London: Longmans and Co, 





not arranged in alphabetical order, but classified and grouped 
on a philosophical basis according to their nature and 
signification. A glance at the learned preface of the late 
Mr. Jobn Lewis Roget, who died in 1908 while still engaged 
on the revision of his deceased father’s work, leaving it to be 
completed by his son, did not remove misgiving. How 
could ignorance venture to criticise the precise and 
arduous labour of three generations, how venture into a 
discussion of the philosophy of those symbols which are not 
only the sole vehicle of philosophy, but so often the very 
begetters and moderators of that which they convey? 
Vague memories of Hume, of Trench’s lectures, of 
South’s sermons, and Mr. Bertrand Russell’s theory of 
logic, assailed the mind and suggested a rush to the Museum, 
there to prime ignorance for the conflict. But reflection 
showed the hopelessness of the task. At any rate one 
could read a little further before committing oneself to so 
vast an undertaking. A glance at the original author's 
Introduction was to some extent reassuring. The work, it 
appeared, had a practical purpose, and a purpose which could 
hardly fail to arouse the sympathy of one who, like those to 
whom the work is addressed, too often finds himself “ pain- 
fully groping his way and struggling with the difficulty of 
composition.” 

“«Even while glancing over the columns of this work,’ so pro- 
ceeds Mr. Roget, with admirable rotundity of phrase, ‘his eye may 
chance to light upon a particular term, which may save the cost 
of a clumsy paraphrase, or spare the labour of a tortuous circum- 
locution. Some felicitous turn of expression thus introduced will 
frequently open to the mind of the reader a whole vista of 
collateral ideas, which could not, without an extended and obtrusive 
episode, have been unfolded to his view: and often will the 
judicious insertion of a happy epithet, like a beam of sunshine in 
a landscape, illumine and adorn the subject which it touches, 
imparting new grace and giving life and spirit to the picture.’” 
One paused to roll the flattering phrases on one’s tongue until 
the eye was caught by a passage of even brighter augury. 
“ Amidst the many objects thus brought within the range of 
our contemplation some striking similitude or appropriate 
image ”—how bright a prospect opens !— 

“Some excursive flight or brilliant conception may flash on 
the mind, giving point and force to our arguments, awakening 
a responsive chord in the imagination or sensibility of the reader, 
and procuring for our reasonings a more ready access both to his 
understanding and to his heart.” 

Insensibly but with a pang of gratitude the mind flew back 
to the “ Gradus ad Parnassum,” source of so many a striking 
image and appropriate similitude in the Latin verses of our 
youth; but the Thesaurus is a weightier matter, no mere 
alphabetical dictionary of synonyms. “ There are a multitude 
of words of a specific character,” we read later, “ which 
. .. having no relation to general ideas, do not come within 
the scope of this compilation.” Yet even here there is a 
merciful qualification, and an exception, which one would not 
readily have forgone, is made 

“In favour of such words as admit of metaphorical application to 
general subjects, with which custom has associated them. . 
Thus the Lion will find a place under the head of Courage, of 
which it is regarded as the type. Anchor, being emblematic 
of Hope, is introduced among the words expressing that emotion ; 
and in like manner, butterfly and weathercock, which are suggestive 
of fickleness, are included in the category of Irresolution.” 

At these words anticipation could be restrained no longer, 
but turned eagerly to the body of the work, and, even 
as we turned, the author’s logic, his bright promise and his 
sounding phrases were all forgotten, and the unconquerable 
spell of words had us in its grasp. For, indeed, Mr. Roget 
but half estimated the power and charm of his work. It is an 
illimitable pasture for the mind, a medicine for every mood, a 
wand of enchantment, a cabala of power inexhaustible. Every 
page isa magic carpet spread for flight; you have only to 
choose your land of promise, and launch the imagination. 
Suppose yourself, for instance, oppressed at your place of 
business by some unreasonable superior. You have only to 
pull Roget from the desk, and there are dreams of pride 
waiting to flatter you above the reach of earthly oppression. 
You turn up “ Master” in the index, which refers you to 
number 748, and there you find the proud title classed 
under Heading V. Volition, Division ii. Intersocial Volition, 
Class i. General. And whata feast it is! “Caesar, Kaiser” 
(you take a paragraph at random), “Czar, Sultan, Soldan, 
Grand Turk, caliph, imaum, shah, padishah, sophi, mogul, 
great mogul, khan, cham; lama, tycoon, mikado, inca, 
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. landamman, seyyid,” and another = a 
: : viceroy, exarch, latine, khedive, 
manilog ae dere, three-tailed bashaw,” and then with 
— ‘ Pasha, pashaw, bashaw, bey, beg, - dey, scherif, 
S acseali satrap, mandarin, sabhadar, nabob, maharajah, 
purgrave” (we descend), “ laird '—we are on earth again, but, 
for a time at least, armed against the world. Or suppose a 
poor student tight-belted in his garret. He has but to turn to 
the beading “ Food,” and there at once is the word : Epula- 
tion” to solace him; and then, before the glow of that discovery 
has wholly cooled, Roget greets him with a line which 
Aristophanes himself never bettered, : Manducation, rumina- 
tion, hippoichthyophagy”; the jolly rattle of it lifts him over 
half a page of fleshpots and he is almost through the 
verbs before he knows it. 
“ Bite, champ, munch 
Cranch, craunch, crunch, 
Chew, masticate, royne, 
Nibble, gnaw, mumble.” 
Our student shuts the book with a sigh, his jaws as tired as if 
they had laboured like an alderman’s. Do we lack merri- 
ment? Roget will bid us be “Cheerful; blithe; in good 
spirits ; in high spirits—feather ; happy—as the day is long— 
as a king; gay as a lark; Allegro, lightsome, light-hearted, 
buoyant; debonnaire, bright, free and easy, airy; janty, 
jaunty, canty.” The last trill is irresistible. We raise 
our eyes to the verbs, those cheerful words of action, 
and “carol, chirrup, lilt, frisk, frolic, give a loose to mirth.” 
Perhaps we crave for softer pleasures. Roget is ready for us. 
“Titillation, gusto, creature comforts, comfort, ease, luxury, 
lap of luxury, bed of down—roses; velvet, clover...” the 
words drip like boney. At this point we cast our eyes across 
to the parallel column and light on a new subtlety of our 
author, for here, as throughout the volume, the right-hand 
column is the antithesis of the left. Here, if we wish ill 
to anyone, we may, according to the Aristotelian precept, 
purge our emotions without injury to ourselves or him. 
“Twinge, twitch, lancinate . . . sting, bite, gnaw, gripe; 
piuch, tweak; grate, gall, fret, prick, pierce, wring ”—in a 
moment our anger has burnt away in this crackling of 
monosyllables. 

But this discovery leads us on to another. Our Cabala has 
other functions than merely to give a rein to idle fancy or 
flatter us with an illusion of the senses. It can serve a moral 
purpose too. Who that has before his eyes the plain choice 
of right and wrong will choose the latter? Let us turn to 
IV. Moral, 3° Conditions, and find the “Good man” and the 
“Bad man” in opposition. A glimpse of “ Penitence” on 
the same page prepares the ground with a premonitory bint 
of “stings — pangs —qualms — prickings — twinge — twitch — 
touch—voice—of conscience.” And then we are disconcerted 
by one of those indirect reflections which Roget breeds on 
every page, for we observe that although “Good man” has 
but eight paltry lines of synonym, “ Bad man” not only packs 
his own column, but flows over into that of his meek antithesis. 
Let us denounce him with Roget. “ Scoundrel, villain, mis- 
creant, caitiff; wretch, reptile, viper, serpent, cockatrice, 
basilisk, urchin, . . . rip, runagate, . . . roué, rake, . . . loose 
fish, sad dog, . . . blackguard, polisson, loafer, sneak; raps— 
rascallion; cullion, . .. kern; lown, loon, runnion, outcast, 
vagabond; rogue ”—we pant—“ scum of the earth ’—crescendo 
—‘“riff raff”’—we rage—‘ Arcades ambo!”—and tower into 
a last expletive—‘“(Interjection) Sirrah!!” And now fora 
last example we turn to ‘Good man” and glide as into a 
quiet haven. Let us quote him in all his brief perfection :— 
“GOOD MAN. N. Good man, worthy”—how soft our 
gratulation—*‘ model, paragon, good example, hero, demigod, 
seraph, angel, innocent, saint, benefactor, philanthropist, 
Aristides.” Then with a descent from ecstasy (concession to 
wingless mortals) “ Brick, Trump, rough diamond, ugly duck- 
ling,” and we embrace them all in common benediction, “ salt 
of the earth; one in ten thousand,” and end with an 
aspiration of Mr. Roget's, in which we most sincerely join :— 

Phrase. “ Si sic omnes.” 


cazique, vaivode 


From the above short incursion the reader will, let us hope, 
have realized in some degree the wonders of the Thesaurus. 
And a wonderful book it is, not only in its practical value 
(though here the labours of editor and reviser have made the 
volume considerably handier and more complete than its 
predecessor), but also in its unfailing power of stimulating 


thonght and imagination. For the relation of word, thought, 
and reality is an inexhaustible subject, and here with two-and- 
sixpence we may buy the raw material for a century of 
speculation. If we have dwelt at length on its light side it 
must not be supposed that we are in any way blind to its 
merits—to its scholarship and its erudition, and to the true 
sense of letters which inspired its first compiler and his 
successors and descendants. 





THE MYSTERY OF LOUIS XVIIL* 


In the years following the Revolution no fewer than forty 
persons claimed to be the unfortunate Charles Louis de 
Bourbon — Louis XVII. of France — who, according to 
generally accepted history, died in the Temple on June 8th, 
1795. In the case of most of these pretenders the imposture 
was manifest, but this could never quite be said of the 
man known as Naundorff, who died in 1845, and to the 
estublishment of whose rights, or rather of the rights of his 
descendants, Miss Allen has just devoted a large new volume. 
Her work is based on that of M. Foulon de Vaulx, perhaps 
better known to the literary world as “Henri Provins.” This 
believer in the old Legitimist cause acted for many years 
as the representative in Paris of a second Charles Louis de 
Bourbon, son of “Louis XVII.,” and known to a certain 
number of people as “Charles XI,” King of France. He 
died in Holland, where his family had lived for many 
years, in 1899, and a nephew of his, a son of his brother 
Edmond, is now, by the small party which calls itself that 
of the “Survivance,” regarded as their rightful King. 
The name of Naundorff was finally dropped about forty years 
ago, when the Dutch courts authorized the whole family to 
change their name to De Bourbon. But long before that, 
when Naundorff was buried in the cemetery of Delft, the 
Dutch Government had permitted the inscription still to be 
seen on his tombstone, which described him as “ Louis XVII. : 
Charles-Louis, Duc de Normandie, Roi de France et de 
Navarre.” The certificate of his death was drawn up in the 
same terms, and Louis Philippe, then King of the French, took 
the trouble to send an envoy to Holland, urging its revision. 
The remonstrance, however, met with no success. The Dutch 
lawyers declined to take any steps in the matter, unless they 
could be supplied with “any really convincing evidence to 
prove that Naundorff was not the son of Louis XVI.” This 
was not, and probably never will be, forthcoming. 

It isa very curious story that Miss Allen here tells once 
again; a story more full of mystery and puzzle than most of 
those which haunt the background of modern European 
history. For after all, nobody now knows, and very few ever 
did know, the truth as to the little Dauphin’s actual fate. And 
although the probabilities point to his having died in the 
Temple, there are certain features in the Naundorff romance 
which make the position of M. Foulon de Vaulx an! his 
fellow-believers not quite unreasonable. For instance, it 
must be remembered that Naundorff's recollections of his (the 
Dauphin’s) childhood at Versailles, the Tuileries, and the 
Temple had an absolutely convincing effect on Mme. de 
Rambaud, who had had charge of him in his infancy, also 
that the treatment bestowed on Naundorff as a pretender 
by Louis XVIII.’s Government and by the Duchesse 
d’Angouléme was very much milder than that under which 
so many of his fellow-claimants disappeared, more or less 
mysteriously, from the light of day, and yet was practically 
successful in forcing him into silence and exile. Evidently, 
for some reason, the Government of the Restoration feared 
Naundorff. It is also a curious fact that when, under 
Louis XVIIL., services were held and monuments erected in 
expiatory memory of Louis XVI. and Marie Antoinette, 
neither mass nor tomb commemorated Louis XVIL, the 
youngest martyr of the Temple. 

We do not wish to suggest that no explanation, other than 
the known survival of the Dauphin, can be given of facts such 
as these. It is difficult to believe that Louis XVIIL., with all 
his faults, was guilty of the great crimes, or Mme. Royale 
of the cruel and cowardly selfishness, attributed to them in 
this and other publications. Some day, perhaps, when it has 
been possible to ransack all the secret archives of Europe, the 





* The Last Legitimate King of France: Louis XVII. By Phebe Allen, 
London: J. M. Dent and Sons. (12s, 6d, net.) 
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truth may be known. In the meanwhile the death of the 
little Dauphin will hold its place among the most pathetic 
tragedies of history. 


WOODROW WILSON.* 

The personality of the Democratic candidate for the Presi- 
dency of the United States is so little known in Britain that 
many readers will welcome Miss Hosford’s little book. We 
can promise them some instruction and more mystification. 
It is written very much in the style of election posters, 
and since the election jargon is American it is not easy 
reading, being full of strange words and strange metaphors 
from (to the Briton) mysterious sports, We suppose that by 
this time Dr. Wilson is hardened to political journalism, but 
it would embarrass most men of his antecedents to be described 
in Miss Hosford’s artless manner as “a Southern-Northerner 
and a Northern-Southerner, a national favourite son, a 
Yankee-Doodle-Dixie candidate.” We are grateful to her 
for printing the speech made by Mr. Westcott of New Jersey 
at the Baltimore Convention. It is a delightful specimen 
of Convention oratory, Dr. Wilson being described as 
“ peerless, matchless, unconquerable, the ultimate Democrat.” 
But in spite of our difficulties with her language Miss 
Hosford contrives to present a very interesting and 
striking picture of one of the most remarkable of living 
Americans. No professional scholar has ever marched so 
gaily up the political ladder. A distinguished historian 
and jurist, he was elected president of Princeton in 1902, 
and during his term of office made valuable reforms in the 
curriculum, and established a system very like tha college- 
tutorships at Oxford and Cambridge. As Governor of New 
Jersey he waged relentless war against the “ bosses,” and 
inaugurated that revolt against the “machine” which is the 
ehief feature of modern American politics. He also carried 
through a number of valuable social and legal reforms. He 
is what is commonly called a Radical, but he is very ill 
described by party names. Few politicians have ever had his 
equipment of knowledge and serious thought, and his aim is to 
diagnose the evils of his land and face them fearlessly. At 
the same time he is no hasty propagandist, and his idealism 
never descends into sentimentality. Probably the truest 
description of the man who may very well be the next 
American President is one which Miss Hosford quotes—‘a 
Conservative with a move on.” 








THE MEANING OF INDIVIDUALITY.+ 
TxoveH Mr. Julian Huxley is concerned chiefly with biology 
in the present volume, he is anxious to make it plain that he 
is also treading upon the threshold of philosophy, and that it 
is his design to write for those who are familiar with neither 
branch of knowledge. Let us say at once that in this he is 
successful, and that his book may be read without difficulty 
by the layman. The conception of “individuality ” is a very 
complex and also a very vague one, and in common language 
the word is certainly used in a considerable number of different 
senses. Mr. Huxley, however, is not checked by this difficulty. 
He apparently assumes that the ordinary meaning of the word 
is self-evident, and starting from it he elaborates his biological 
definition, which, in a short form, is as follows: “ The indi- 
vidual must have heterogeneous parts, whose function only 
gains full significance when considered in relation to the 
whole; it must have some independence of the forces of 
inorganic nature; and it must work, and work after such a 
fashion that it, or a new individual formed from part of its 
substance, continues to work in a similar way.” This defini- 
tion allows Mr. Huxley to apply it to (if we may borrowa 
phrase from symbolic logic) a hierarchy of different biological 
types. Thus, the lowest form of individual is the protozoon, 
which consists of a single cell. The higher animals (metazoa) 
are made up of a large conglomeration of single cells, and, 
since they possess an individuality separate and additional to 
that of their component cells, are “individuals of the second 
grade.” But Mr. Huxley goes further, and shows that, in 
accordance with his definition, a yet higher type of individual 
can be evolved, with metazoa for their component parts. A 





[3s. 6d. net. 


+ The Individual in the Animal Kingdom, By Julian 8. Huxley. ‘‘ The Cam- 
bridge Manuals of Science and Literature.”” Cambridge: At the University 
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of two entirely different organisms (a ‘fungus and’ an alga) 
living in partnership. A more elaborate case is that of a 
wasps’ nest, and most complex of all (we had felt sure 
from the first that Mr. Huxley would bring it up 
in his peroration) is the State. This conception of 
“individuality” may be a useful one for biology, but 
we fear that common sense and philosophy are likely to 
feel sceptical about it. Mr. Huxley tries to disarm such 
criticism in his preface by maintaining that his biological 
definition cannot be upset by any appeal tocommon sense. Yet 
he himself uses this precise appeal (the reductio ad absurdum) 
to refute a rival definition of individuality. And if the appeal 
is to common sense, we feel bound to say that we cannot 
think it more ridiculous to call two twins a single individua} 
(as Mr. Huxley’s rival theory does) than to call the German 
Empire one (as Mr. Huxley does himself). There is, in fact, 
something loose and insufficiently thought out in the founda- 
tions of Mr. Huxley’s argument. He seems uncertain as to 
his object. Was it to find out how the word “ individual ” js 
generally used, or how it ought to be used? Itis no donbt 
very difficult to restrain oneself from answering questions 
before one knows what they are. But in philosophy that is 
perhaps the main task of the inquirer; and attention to it 
would have added much to the value of Mr. Huxley’s book. 





MR. GALSWORTHY’S ESSAYS.* 

Mr. Gatswortzy has at last found his motto, and has boldly 
printed it upon the title-page of his new book. It is from 
M. Anatole France, and, indeed, we had half-suspected that it 
would be found in the writings of that relentless enemy of 
emphasis. “Je vous dirai que l’excés est toujours un mal,” 
says M. Anatole France, thus expressing in ten words what 
the Greeks could say in two: “undtv &yav.” And this precept 
Mr. Galsworthy practises as usual in all these studies, and in 
some of them he does what is by no means his habit—preaches 
it as well. He divides his book into two parts, the first “ Con- 
cerning Life” and the second “ Concerning Letters,” and it is 
in the latter part that we find Mr. Galsworthy unexpectedly 
producing his opinions directly instead of indirectly, drawing 
his own conclusions instead of allowing them to be drawn by 
his readers. There is, of course, nothing unexpected in the 
opinions themselves. They are as restrained and sober and 
rusty as everything else about Mr. Galsworthy. His “Plati- 
tudes concerning Drama,” for instance, tell us no more than 
we already knew of Mr. Galsworthy’s dramatic ideas. He 
tends always to think of the dramatist as “gentle ” and “just” 
and “selfless.” “The art of writing true dramatic dialogue,” 
he says, “is an austere art, denying itself all licence.” But 
though Mr. Galsworthy has very obvious limitations, within 
them he isa writer of great power. His mastery over neutral 
tints is undeniably complete. We can think of no one who 
could have painted with surer touches a winter afternoon on 
Dartmoor such as he describes in “ Riding in Mist” :— 

“Dipping down now over the .road we passed hounds going 
home. Pied, dumb-footed shapes, padding along in that soft-cyed, 
remote world of theirs, with a tall riding splash of red in front 
and a tall splash of riding red behind. Then through a gate we 
came on to the moor, amongst whitened furze. The mist 
thickened. A curlew was whistling on its invisible way, far up; 
and that wistful, wild calling seemed the very voice of the day. 
Keeping in view the glint of the road, we galloped; rejoicing, 
both of us, to be free of the jog-jog of the lanes. And first the 
voice of the curlew died; then the glint of the road vanished ; and 
we were quite alone. Even the furze was gone; no shape of any- 
thing left, only the black, peaty ground and the thickening 
mist.” 
Not less moving is the sympathetic power with which 
Mr. Galsworthy can write of animals, and especially dogs. 
And he bas written nothing of this kind better than 
“ Memories,” which tells the story of a black spaniel. It 
goes far to compensate for that excess of restraint in his 
writings which is itself “un mal.” 





FICTION. 


THE GATE OPENERS. + 


THE two ladies who collaborate under the name of “ K. I. 
Montgomery” have given us in The Gate Openers a brilliant 
fantasia on a historical theme—the Rebecca Riots in Wales 
By John Galsworthy. London: William 





~* The Inn of Tranquillity, 





Heinemann, [6s, net. ; 
t The Gate Fcc any dey K. L. Montgomery. London: John Long. [6s.] 
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in, the year 1843. The name of the movement against os 
tyranny of the toll-bars, as the present generation need to b 
at jed, had its origin in a Sors Biblica: the verse in 
Genesis (xxiv. 60), which runs, “ And they blessed Rebekah, 
and said unto her, Thou art our sister, be thou the mother of 
thousands of millions, and let thy seed possess the gate 
of those which hate them" ; and the ringleaders in the riots 
were disguised as women. The campaign reached a climax 
in June at Carmarthen, where the rioters were seattered by 
a cavalry charge, but the disorder was not quelled until the 
autumn. The Government inquiry, however, revealed the 
existence of genuine grievances, and the legitimate discontent 
of the people was relieved by the removal of the heavy 
toll-gate charges. So much for the historical basis of the 
story. As regards its treatment, though the main outlines 
are followed, and the Carmarthen riot forms the climax 
of the story, the method adopted by the authors is ultra- 
romantic and fantastic rather than realistic. This melo- 
dramatic standpoint has many dangers: it is always on a razor 
edge between the sublime and the ridiculous. Extravagance 
and exaggeration are of its essence, yet it appeals to an 
ineradicable instinct of our natures—the desire to escape from 
the commonplace: to taste, though vicariously, the joys of 
perilous achievement and exorbitant emotions ; and to associate 
with wild, irregular, and unusual people. Melodrama soon 
palls on a critical or fastidious palate, but when glorified by 
the profuse and sumptuous imagination of a Maurus Jékai, 
its glamour and enchantment ave irresistible, and the authors 
of this romance of wild Wales in the “Hungry ’Forties,” with 
its contrasts of fashion and misery, refinement and gross 
paganism, chivalry and savagery, exert a spell comparable to 
that of the Hungarian novelist. Readers who want “slices 
of life,” more or less uncooked, had better look elsewhere for 
their entertainment; but if they like surprises, strange inci- 
dents, hair’s-breadth escapes, and the companionship of fools, 
fanatics, and fiends in human form, then we can cordially 
recommend The Gate Openers. The style, moreover, enhances 
the effect of the narrative and dialogue. It is vivid, concen- 
trated, energetic, and though disfigured by some mannerisms, 
by a perverse system of punctuation, and the use of such 
odious words as “ voiced ” and “ glimpsed ”"—much affected by 
American writers—it has a literary savour and distinction 
rare in writers of melodramatic fiction. Bold in the inven- 
tion of incident and the devising of dramatic situations, the 
writers are not afraid to digress into the psychology and 
sociology of revolt. Thus @ propos of the choice of leaders we 
find the following shrewd comment :— 

“To eyes in Wales, as elsewhere in Great Britain of the ’Forties, 

dim with looking for daily bread and clothes to cover nakedness, 
an actual land of Cockayne had come to take shape beyond the 
near future,a land where the labouring man should fare fatly 
and lie softly, and where neither rents nor taxes would any longer 
be exacted. But, as in France, the patronage of a Philippe 
Egalité was necessary to embolden revolution, so here those used 
to regard the voice of their betters as the voice of Heaven, would 
scarcely have dared to go forward, but for the consciousness that 
a ‘gentleman’ was at their back. King Mob, born of Misrule 
and Discontent, has, like other sovereigns, his nurses among the 
upper classes.” 
This mixture of romance and insight is nowhere more curiously 
manifested than in the characterization of the Irishman 
Florence O’Shannon. Florence attracts every woman he 
meets, but his ruling passion is politics. A fervent disciple 
of O'Connell, he sees in the discontent of the Welsh peasantry 
a useful lever to help on the cause of Repeal, and his love- 
making is always governed by an ulterior impersonal motive. 
Indeed, Florence is a curiously apt illustration of the coolly 
reasonable temper of the Irish in romance on which Mr. 
Padraic Colum insists in My Irish Year. In a remarkable 
passage, which we make no excuse for quoting again, Mr. Colum 
observes :— 

“ Beeause of his conspicuous courage and his impassioned speech 
the Irishman has been credited with a quality that is supposed to go 
with these—the lover’s passion and the lover’s devotion. But 
love, as the English and the Continental countries think of it, has 
very little place in Irish life. Amongst the peasantry love-making 
ig ‘more often a subject for satire than for romance, and our 
cousins the Gaels of Scotland say of us, * Comh neamhghradhmhar 
le Eireannach,’ ‘as loveless as an Irishman.’ ” 

While Florence O’'Shannon is at once the most picturesque 
and unconventional of the male dramatis personae concerned, 
Lord Evesleigh, the young peer who succeeds to the damnosa 
haereditas of an estate in Wales on the eve of the outbreak, is 





a well-conceived representative of political and social ortho- 
doxy.. ‘Arriving justin time for hig-uncle’s funetal, and an 
unwilling witness of the strange rite of the Sin-Eater, he finds 
himself saddled with the guardianship of a beautiful orphan 
cousin, Willoughby Vaughan, to whom he offers marriage as 
the best solution of a difficult situation. His embarrassments 
are heightened by the visit of Madam O’Shannon and her 
son, and the presence of Willoughby’s foster sister, Thyrza 
Stanley, an ambitious and unscrupulous adventuress. Thyrza, 
who is engaged to a Welsh prize-fighter, falls in love with 
Florence. Madam O’Shannon—an Irish Mrs. Nickleby— 
wishes to marry her son to Willoughby; and Willoughby 
on second thoughts decides to marry Lord Evesleigh. As 
though this welter of cross-purposes were not enough, Lord 
Evesleigh’s betrothed mysteriously disappears, and the rioters 
make a dead set against him. Evesleigh is a good specimen 
of the fighting prig, and our sympathies are enlisted on his 
behalf by his resolute refusal to be terrorized. Meanwhile 
the wicked Thyrza, the evil genius of the plot, has discovered 
the whereabouts of the lost heroine, who has been kidnapped 
by a lunatic, and kidnaps her a second time to further her 
own ends. And before the distressful lovers are finally 
reunited Willoughby is condemned to cross the Atlantic 
in company with Florence, who has been drugged and 
“Shanghaied”’ by the jealous prize-fighter. The story, in 
short, becomes something of a nightmare, but it sweeps one 
on by its vivid presentation of the exciting scenes depicted 
and the interesting quality of the lucid intervals. 





Mrs. Ames. By E. F. Benson. (Hodder and Stoughton. 6s.)— 
Mr. Benson gives the impression of having taken over his latest 
novel far more serious trouble than usual. At any rate, there is 
more close observation and description of the very few characters 
that he presents, and he seems to be purging himself of the smart 
flippancy with which he used to surfeit his readers. The follow- 
ing specimen, & propos of a doctor’s social position, stands almost 
alone in the book: “ A dentist’s profession was self-sacrificing too, 
but you did not dine at your dentist’s, though his manipulations 
enabled you to dine with comfort and confident smiles elsewhere.” 
Some may find in it only a chronicle of petty doings and snobbery 
in a small provincial town, but there is something more. Mrs, Ames 
is a woman of stronger personality than her neighbours, and the 
theme is how this tells effectually in the long run. That she should 
be grudgingly acknowledged as the social leader comes to nothing : 
that she should become the leader again in a local women’s 
suffrage movement comes to worse than nothing, it ends in 
fiasco. When, however, her foolish but not naturally vicious 
husband is about to run away with the married woman of next 
importance in the story, then she really shows her greater force 
of character. Her management of both parties and the way in 
which the gossiping neighbours are kept in ignorance are admir- 
able. Mr. Benson ought to know that mayors do not preside in 
full robes at party political meetings. : 

Tryfeld. By G. and M. Hayling. (Hodder and Stoughton. 
6s.)—This is a very prolix and painstaking novel, telling in 
immense detail of the second marriage of a widower and a widow, 
who ‘both have families. The interest of the story centres in 
the respective sons of this rather middle-aged bride and bride- 
groom, and although Christopher, Sir James Maine’s son, is 
carefully drawn, Alexander Wainwright, Mrs. Wainwright's eldest 
son, is really the pivot of the book. He is most minutely described, 
and, as he is unfortunately a very disagreeable little boy, the 
story suffers greatly from his occupying such a prominent 
position. Indeed, the whole novel is not so interesting as it would 
have been if the grown-up people.in it -bad been described from 
the point of view of the author. They are really seen through the 
eyes of the children, and this is not particularly lively for the 
reader, The book has evidently been written with very great 
care. 

ReapaBLe Novers.—Honours Easy. By Mrs. J. O. Arnold. 
(Methuen and Co. 6s.)—A learned man leaves his money to 
anyone who completes his researches, with reversion to his step- 
daughter. The reader is pleasantly occupied in finding how long 
it is before she shares it with a brilliant young scientist. The 
Golden Guard, By the Countess of Cromartie. (George Allen. 6s.) 
—A long, highly coloured, and picturesque story of Phcenicians, 
Picts, and others, crowded with action and interspersed with a 
tentative mysticism. The language is unequal in style.——The 
Woman of It. By M.L. Luther. (Harper and Brothers. 6s.)— 
A candid picture of Washington politicians. The simple character 
of the real heroine, the stout, elderly Mrs. Braisted, is most 
attractive. 
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SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 





' [Under this heading we notice such Books of the week cs have not been 
reserved for review in other forms.]} 


The Pocket Disraeli. Compiled by J. B. Lindenbaum. (Mills 
and Boon. 1s. net.)—From what other statesman’s works could so 
entertaining an anthology have been collected? Disraeli’s political 
foresight might be paralleled, though many of his observations are 
strikingly to the point to-day. For instance: “I cannot force 
from my mind the conviction that a House of Commons, concen- 
trating in itself the whole power of the State, might—I should 
rather say, would—establish in this country a despotism of the 
most formidable and dangerous character.” But it is difficult to 
imagine any other Prime Minister who could express himself with 
such brilliance. Many of his epigrams have passed into the 
language. Of these we may quote “ You know who the critics 
are? The men who have failed in Literature and Art ” and 
“The hansom—’tis the gondola of London.” Many other 
reflections no less pointed and amusing are to be found in 
the pages of Mr. Lindenbaum’s volume. [A sound Conserva- 
tive Government is Tory men and Whig measures.” “ Be 
frank and explicit. That is the right line to take when 
you wish to conceal your own mird and to confuse the minds of 
others.”] But Mr. Lindenbaum also gives examples of another 
and less attractive side of Disraeli’s mind, quotations which prove 
his unrestrained passion for the showy and the florid. Here are 
a few sentences from an apostrophe on love: “ Magnificent, 
sublime, divine sentiment! An immortal flame burns in the 
breast of that man who adores and is adored. He is an ethereal 
being. The accidents of earth touch him not. Revolutions of 
empire, changes of creed, mutations of opinion are to him but 
the clouds and meteors of a stormy sky. ...” And so on 
indefinitely. Such specimens are fortunately rare, and the 
greater number of the pieces chosen illustrate admirably one of 
the best among them: “ Always leave off with a point.” 





Wagner’s “Tristan und Isolde.” By George Ainslie Hight. 
(Stephen Swift. 5s. net.)—Mr. Hight discusses opera in general 
as an “art-form” in a most obscure chapter upon “ Music as an 
art of expression.” He also considers the Wagnerian drama and 
its origins. Next he proceeds to deal with the special case of 
“Tristan,” with a chapter upon “ Wagner’s conception of the 
Tristan mythos” and a somewhat detailed analysis of the words 
and music of the opera itself. Against Mr. Hight’s more abstract 
discussions we have nothing to urge; the opera and Wagner are 
inevitable battlefields for writers upon aesthetics. But “Tristan” 
is surely a work of art, if ever there was one, which neither needs 
nor allows of explanation. It is something worse than irrelevant 
to embark upon “observations” upon the second act, to show 
that “with Wagner love is a sacrifice,. . hence the deep 
mystery of the kinship of love, the vivifying principle, with 
death, typified in the Hindu emblem of the ling.” Nor can 
one easily forgive the deplorable inadequacy of an attempt such 
as this at describing the love-duet: ‘The lovers are raised 
entirely away from the external world; it is the sleep of approach- 
ing death into which they sink; rather dissolution into eternity. 
The words begin to lose coherence and meaning, and are @ften 
purely interjectional.” Would Mr. Hight be prepared to attempt 
a similar paraphrase of the third act of “King Lear”? Such 
lapses are more particularly to be regretted since the author makes 
a large number of interesting technical comments upon the music. 
If he had limited himself to a musical analysis and had not 
attempted a literary and philosophical one, his work could only 
have gained by it. 





Persian Literature——By Claud Field. (Herbert and Daniel. 
3s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Field does not give a very well ordered account 
of the literature of Persia, and he is more occupied with anecdotes 
of the lives of writers than with criticism of their works. -He 
makes plenty of quotations, however, from which an Englishman 
may gain a slightly closer acquaintance with the subject than 
FitzGerald had already given him. But we cannot help regretting 
that more literal translations were not chosen. Versions such as 
those of Archbishop Trench can give very little of the savour of 
the original poems. We far prefer a prose rendering like this one 
of some verses by Hatifi :— 

“ Were you to set the egg of a raven, whose nature is gloomy as 
chaos, under the peahen of the garden of Eden, and during the 
time she sat on that egg, were you to feed her with the pulp of 
the fig of paradise, and give her drink from the celestial fountain 
—nay, were the angel Gabriel to inspire her with the spirit of 
life, still that egg of a raven could but produce a raven, and that 
labour of the peahen would come to a fruitless conclusion.” 





Letters from Solitude. By Filson Young. (Chapman and Half 
5s. net.)—France, Ireland, and Trinidad are the scenes described 
in the “letters” which give the title to Mr. Filson Young’s new 
book of essays. He is equally vivid in his pictures of all three, 
and finds no more difficulty in calling up to the Londoner's mind 
a West Indian forest than the Connemara Mountains. - But Mr. 
Young is, perhaps, at his best in describing the familiar things of 
life, and especially of modern, civilized, town life. A railway train 
or a café or a week-end party has for him a most romantic 
significance, which he succeeds, moreover, in implanting in his 
reader. Many instances of this gift are to be found in the second 
half of the volume. 





Scotland and the French Revolution. By Henry W. Meikle 
(Glasgow: MacLehose and Sons. 10s. net.)—In this able mono- 
graph Dr. Meikle traces the influence which the French Revolution 
had upon the political and social development of Scotland. He 
follows the spread of unrest and discontent in Scotland in the 
last years of the eighteenth century, and devotes several chapters 
to the activities of the “Friends of the People.” Dr. Meikle also 
gives special attention to the effect of the Revolution upon the 
Scottish Church and to the part played by Scotland in the French 
projects for the invasion of Great Britain. 








NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 
—»>—— 


Antony (C. M.), In St. Dominic’s Country, cr 8vo ............ (Lo ans) net 6/0 
Avdes (F.), On the Consciousness of the Universal and the Individual, 
ciel cindaieiiciaaidimananamanadbendeinanadalartnstniananeanes ancemdaiand (Macmillan) net 50 
Balfour (Lady F.), The Life of James Macgregor, 8vo 
(Hodder & Stoughton) net 12/0 
Ball (W. V.), The Law of Libel as Affecting Newspapers and Journalists, 
(Stevens & Sons) 60 
(Putnam) net 36 





8vo 
_— (F. L.), The we Tree, cr 8vo ........ 
Barrett (A. W.), w of Prague, cr 8vo .(F. V. White) 60 
Barthez (E.), The Empress Eugénie and her Circle, 8vo (Unwin) net 10s 
Beerbohm (M.), A Christmas Garland, roy 16mo ............ amen net 50 
Bertram (P.), The Fifth Trumpet, cr 8v0  ..........cccceceeeees (Lane) 6/0 
Beveridge (W. H.), John and Irene, cr 8V0.............c0:00000008 (Longmans) net 46 
Blakemore (T.), Poems and Ballads, cr 8vo.. .(E. Mathews) net 36 
Bloch (L.), The Science of Iilumination, 8 (J. Murray) net 6/0 
Blyth (J.), Thrift. A novel, cr 8vo........ ....(F. V. White) 60 
Book of Protection (The) : Charms, 8vo (H. Frowde) net 106 
Boyd (L. B.), The Quest for Joy, cr 8vo ... ... (A. Melrose) 6 
Buchanan (A.), The Modern Héloise, cr 8vo ... ....(J. Ouseley) 60 
Bungey (E, N.), Corn in Egypt, cr 8vo ............ iatiee ....(Lynwood) 6/0 
Burns (D.), Safety in Coal Mines, 12m0 ................cceseseeuseeneees (Blackie) net 2/6 
Cam (H. M.), Local Government in Francia and England, 8vo 
(Hodder & Stoughton) net 5/0 
Carstairs (B.), The Little World of an Indian District Officer, 8vo 
(Macmil' an) net 8/6 
Caven (S. %, I ADD «1. on: incntntnndertibiaaininicchinientinanel (Putnam) 60 
be (R. 8.) and Sowerby (A. de C.), Through Shén-Kan, 4to ge net 25/0 
Clarke (H. 8.), The A.B.C. Guide to ‘Mythology, 8vo 8. Paul) net 5/0 
Clarke (S.), Christian Antiquities in the Nile Valley (Clarendon Press) net 30 
Comfort cw. L.), Fate Knocks at the Door, cr 8vo.................. (Lippincott) 6 
Cook (H.), Reviews and Appreciations of Some old Italian Masters, roy 8vo 
(Heinemann) net 10/0 
Cresswell (C, M.), Crown of the North and South and other Stories, 8vo 
(Mowbray) net 3/6 
Dando (W. P.), More Wild Animals, 870 .........:ccccseeceseeereeees (Jarrold) net 60 
Daskein o- ), A Desert Rose, Cr 8V0........-..0.cccccccrceeseseeeeneees (Heinemann) 60 
Dawbarn (C. Y. C.), Workmen's Compensation Appeals, 8vo 
(Sweet & Maxwell) net 86 
Dell (E. M.), The Knave of Diamonds, cr 890 ........cccccesceeeeeseeeeeees (Unwin) 60 
Dugmore (A. R.), Wild Life and the Camera, 8vo al i 6 
Entwistle (E. E. Yh The - PEED, GIP TID. « cconinncacsescbenseniesd (Jarrold) net 2/6 























Expositor’s hildren’s Sermons (The), 4to 

(H odder & Stoughton) net 20 
Favies (A. C. Fox-), The Ultimate Conclusion, cr 8vo.................. (J. Long) 60 
Filippi (F. De), Karakoram and Western Himalaya, 1909 ...(Constable) net 63/0 
Findlater (J. H.), Seven Scots Stories, cr 8V0 ...........0000004 (Smith & meet /0 
Fletcher (J. 8.), The Fine Air of Morning, cr 8V0 ............:0000se00ce000 (Nash) 6/0 
Frame (J. E.), Epistles of St. Paul to the oy ~p 8vo (T. & T. Clark) 10/6 
Fuess (C. M.), Lord Byron as Satirist in Verse, 8vo .........(H. Frowde) net 5/6 


annem 6 





Galsworthy (J.), tay t= Inn of Tranquillity, cr 8yo... 
Garnett (B.), the Trial of Jeanne D’Arc: a Piay, er 8 
(Sidgwick ‘k ey net ” 
rge (H.), The Clay’s Revenge, cr 8V0 ..........-s:ceeecesseeneeseseeneses wift) 


cr 8vo 60 
Giseea (G. A.), Life of Sir William Tennant Gairdner, 8vo (itaciohowe) net 10/6 






Girlhood of Queen Victoria (The) : Selections from Her Majesty's Diaries, 
1832 and 1840. 2 vols. Edited by Viscount Esher, 8vo...... J. Murray) net 360 
Gomperz (T.), Greek Thinkers, vol. iv.,8vo . J.M ) net 140 


counesoseesoes einemann) net 2/6 


Great Engravers : Rembrandt, im : Je. 
Constable's Guide to his 


Gregg (B. —“P% —— (J. a 

Te Rs OO cc cese nes cctedininsennvccengsscctncescenenseece od mae Wilson) net 3/6 

Grierson (E. a. What. the other Children Do, cr 8vo . (Black) net 2/6 

Grierson (E. W.), The Story of S. Francis of Assisi, 8r0...... “towbeay net 2/6 

Harper (C. G.), Summer Days in epeggeane tae Laud roman & Hi _ net 10/6 
to Pp 














— (C. M.), Care and Treat _ — in the Tropics, 
SALE LET EE LSE LA .(Bailliére) net 7/6 
see > (B. » pie ney th a Tale, cr 8vo (Lane) 69 
Hess (H. D , Ho ists, De Lippincott) net 210 
oy Ts ¥ , ‘Sper coset . Shepherd’ 8 Caled in in Relation to Contem- 
RR a . Frowde) net 6/6 


Homing fn). A Brief 1 =! of Modern Philosophy ...... (Macmillan) net 6/6 
Holzwarth (H.), The Gas Turbine, 8v0  ...........c.csccecesceenseree O. Griffin) net 7/6 
Kelman (J.), Among Famous Books, er SD ceaduesninied (Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 
Knecht (E. jand Fothergill (J. B.), The Principles and Practice of Textile 
Printin .(C, Griffin) net 36/0 
Konody 65 G.), The Uffizi Gallery, 4t0.............00....c0-ceeseseneneceeeed ee net 21/0 
Lailey (B.), The Law of Extraordinary Traffic on Highways, Sv 
(Sweet & Maxwell) net 7/6 
Lewes (V. B.), The Carbonization of Coal, 8v0 ..............ce00-+- (J. Allen) net 7/6 
Life of Ceolfrid, Abbot of the Monastery at Wearmouth and Jarrow, 8vo 
(Simpkin) net 6/0 
Lloyd (J. A. T.), The Three Destinies, cr 810 ........:0scc0-ccseereseesees (S. Paul) 6/0 
Lynch (F.), The New Opportunities of the Ministry, cr 8vo.....(Bevell) net 26 
Marcantonio and Italian Engravers and Etchers of the 16th Century, 8v0 
(Heinemann) net 26 
Maxwell (H.), Mary in the Market, cr 8vo (J. Long) 6/0 
Meikle (H. Ww. , Scotland and the French Revolution, 8vo (MacLehose) net 10 0 
Middlemiss ( *s. ), Treasure from Bed-Rock, cr 8vo .............+. (Partridge) 2/6 
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Life of Benjamin Disraeli, Earl of Beaconsfield, 
Monn Tg bro 3 — <a naiiaansieiininaeiandaiamandunentiiimuduaneaitl WJ. Marsap) net * 
—y BR BY Princess, OF BVO ........0...cecsevsrsersereeees (Partridge) 
Moore (Ds unary of Infant Schools and Kindergariena, or Bv0 


J. H. P.), Papua, or Brifish New Guinea, vee NR atts: ” (Unwin) net 15 
tin Ay ), Poems New and Old, cr 8vo ee 
Scen 






es and Memories, fvo.. 








Paget (Lady 
mise of Arden, CF BVO ........0.00-cres+000 Smith & Elder) 6/0 
Petre ), Napoleon’s Last Cam in 8vo (Lane) — | 12/6 
Pigon (A. C.), Wealth and 0) eee ‘acmillan) net 10,0 
Posers (Ei . H.), Mornings with Masters of Art, er 8vo ...(Maemillan) net 8/6 
Pric (K. and H. H.), The Cahusac Mystery, cr 8vo ......... (Heinemann) 6/0 
Proctor (H.), The Secret of Life, Cr 8V0......0.+-.0sersereeees (L. N. Fowler) net 2/6 
Regnier (M. V. de), Céline, er 8v0 ...... tie BS 
Richards a, (W. Black 6/0 
Roberts 10. a wis ), The Feet of the Furtive, cr 8vo ............ (Ward . a 6/0 
Roberts (M.), The Private Life of Henry Maitland, cr 8vo............... = 6/0 
Rogers (R.), Lyrics, Songs, and Idylls, 12mo...................« itoatiodge) ne 36 
Roscoe (E. 8. ), The English Scene in the 18th Century...... (Constable) = 10/6 
in (J. L.), King Fialar, a pear 5 - Five Songs, oe Bessie: (Dent) net 5/0 


' People ee the Wild, cr 8v W. Laurie) net 3/6 
Basson The Story of Francis Horatio and his Three ‘Companions, 


LAP ELIDA LLL OIL LLL A LAAELARE DBE An 88, (Dent) net 4/6 
gdvaite (J. W.), With the Indians in the Rockies, er 8vo . {C Sonstable) net 4/6 
Seigwick (S. N.), Nursery Ca ccrtietainlacaerainell (C. H. Kelly) 3/6 


< ‘The Zoo Conversation Book: Hughie’s Second Visit, er 8vo 

aoe Ee ” (Mills & Boon) net 5/0 
Simpson g. S , Great Ideas of Religion, cr 8vo...... (iodder & Stoughton) 6/0 
ght (T. ” On the Fringe, Cr 8VO.......0...cs+.sss+0-seseeees (Digby & Long) 6/0 
jar a (H. A jy A Short Critical History of Architecture (Bataford) net 10/0 
Sterling (Canon), Arabic and English Idiom _.................. (Kegan Paul) net 7/0 
Sterling (Canon), A Grammar of the Arabic Lan ...(Kegan Paul) net 12/0 
Talbot (F. A.), Steamship Conquest of the Worl , 8¥0 .. (Heinemann) net 6/0 
Talbot (F. A.), Motor Cars and their Story, roy i ses (Cassell) net 21/0 
Thorne (G.), The Great Acceptance, cr 8vo ...........4 (Hodder & Stoughton) 36 

Turner (W. P.), Goodies, and other Stories in a Yorkshire Dialect, cr 8vo 
(St. Catherine Press) net 26 
Usborne (P. O. G.), The Design of Simple Steel Bridges ...(Constable) net 12/6 
Vallings (H.), Chess for a Stake, er 8vo “Smith & Elder) 6/0 
Wallace (J. 8.), The Real Imitation of Christ, cr 8vo. ....(Revell) net 2/6 
Waller (M. E.), A Cry in the Wilderness, cr 8v0.................+.. (A. Melrose) 6/0 

Washburn (5.), —_ B caecttii and Tender-feet in the New Empire 
of Western Canada, 8 (A. Melrose) a 10/6 











Whittington (M.), Beyond } OY) eee (J. Long) 6/0 
Williams (M. L.), Darling Dogs, cr 8vo sacnnnienetnadiniameniiall (£. Arnold) net 5/0 
Wilson (P.), The Beginnings of Modern Ireland, 8vo............ (Maunsel) net 12/6 
Wind and Cloud: Selections from Writings of Father Pollook and his 
EET ee (Mowbray) net 2/6 


Winslow (L. F.), The Insanity of Passion and Crime, 8vo (J. Ouseley) net 10/6 
Wood (N.), Health Resorts of the British Islands, 8vo 

(Hodder & Stoughton) net 1046 
Ween (P. C.), Dew and: Mildew: Stories from Karabad, er bvo (Longmans) | 





LIBERTY’S 
BEDROOM CARPETS 
IN SOFT-TONED COLOURINGS 
10ft. Gin. £330 by ft. 


Pattern Lengths Carriage Free. Liberty & Co., Ltd., Regent St., Londen 








Royal and Imperial Warrants of Appointment. 


REDFERN 


Court Dressmakers Ladies’ Tailors 


Furs Millinery 


Lingerie, &c. 


26 CONDUIT STREET, W. 





BRAGG’S CHARCOAL 


PURIFIES THE BLOOD AND IS INVALUABLE 
FOR 
Indigestion, Acidity, Flatulence, Heart- 
burn, Impure Breath, Diarrheea, &c. 


HIGHLY RECOMMENDED BY THE MEDICAL PROFESSION. 


Sold by all Chemists and Stores—Biscuits Is., 2s., and 4s. per tin; Powder, 
2s, and 4s. per bottle; Lozenges, 1s. 1jd. per tin ; in Chocolates, 1s. per tiv, 
CAPSULES.—Most convenient for travellers, 2s. per box. 


J. L. anaee, Ltd., 14 Wigmore Street, London, W. 








DROITWICH BRINE CRYSTALS 


THE VALUE OF DROITWICH BRINE 


is fully recognized by the Medical 


Faculty in all cases of RHEUMATISM, Or aut Curmists amp 


SCIATICA, DEBILITY, and all Srores on 
MUSCULAR TROUBLES, and in 
Droitwich Brine Crystals all the vir- 28 ts. BAG 


tues of the famous Spa are brought om - 
direct to your own home. These 2/ 3 beer ballon, 
Crystals a only to be dissolved 

in the ba WESTON & WESTALL, Ltd, 


A Yorkshire Clergyman writes :—“ I find them (Dept.3) 16 Eastcheap, London, 
an excellent substitute for the Droitwich 
Baths. Kindly send another 28 Jb. Bag of 
your Droitwich Brine Crystals.”* 





ROYAL EXCHANGE 
{i20.) ASSURANCE. 


Governor ... .. Sir NEVILE LUBBOCK, EK.0.M.@. 








FIRE. LIFE. SEA. 
ACCIDENTS. MOTOR-CAR. 
PLATE GLASS. BURGLARY. 
ANNUITIES. 
FIDELITY GUARANTEES. 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 


SPECIAL TERMS TO ANNUITANTS WHEN HEALTH I8 IMPAIRED, 


The Corporation is prepared to act as 
EXECUTOR OF WILLS, 
TRUSTEE OF WILLS AND SETTLEMENTS. 


Prospectus and all information may be obtained on application to the Secretary. 
Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, London, E.C. 
West-End Office: 44 PALL MALL, London, S.W. 


HORLICK’S 
MALTED MILK. 


MALTED BARLEY, WHEAT AND MILK 
in Powder Form. 
REQUIRES NO COOKING. 








Its value is based not alone on denies ” qualities, but 
also on the possession of certain physical attributes, e.g., 
palatability, solubility, ease of digestion and assimilation, 
etc., qualities moreover which cannot be ignored in the 
discussion of dietetic values. It is also true that the 
record of our product as a nutrient, for almost thirty 
years, bears irrefutable testimony to the genuineness of 
its physiological worth, and its general excellence 
as a food product. 


Of all Chemists and Stores in sealed class bottles 
at 1s. Gd., 2s. Gd. an tis. 


TRIAL SIZE, free by post on application to 
HORLICK’S MALTED MILK COMPANY, 
Slough, Bucks., England. 


a —_———=s 


BY ROYAL APPOINTMENT. 


MURPHY & ORR 
IRISH LINEN & LACE HOUSE 


PURE LINEN CAMBRIC HANDKFS. 
Gents.’ Hemstitched from 4/6 to 35/- dozen. 

» Plain Rordered,, 5/-,, 20/- , 

Ladies’ Hemstitched ,, 2/6,, 18/- 

»  Bordered » 3/9, 13/- 
TABLE LINEN. 
BED LINEN. 
HOUSE LINEN, and Linen of every description, 


MURPHY & ORR, *%%" BELFAST, IRELAND. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


Let us send you our samples. 


INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED...... £80,000,000. 





R oO Y AL Total Funds” - £18,167, 25. 
FIRE, LOSS OF PROFITS, 
INSURANCE LIFE, MOTOR CAR, MARINE, 
ACCIDENT, FIDELITY, 
COMPANY, BURGLARY. 
LIMITED. ofits (2/59"Eauaen Surct Ebwoow 








CLAIMS PAID .............00.-.-- 


£100,000,000. 
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A SELF- 
EVIDENT 
PROPOSITION. 


[HE most valuable and useful 
Life Policy is that which 
yields the largest return for the 
Premiums paid. This is simply 
and clearly shown in _ the 
Prospectus just issued by the 
Scottish Widows’ Fund, of 
9 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh ; 
28 Cornhill, E.C.; and5 Waterloo 
Place, 8.W., London. A Copy 
will be sent post free anywhere. 





vas CORPORATION OF COVENTRY is prepared to 
receive LOANS of £100 and upwards on security of all the Rates and 
Revenues of the City at £3 10s. per cent. per annum, repayable at any time on 
Six Months’ Notice on either side. Interest payable Half-yearly. The 

may be for 5 or 7 Years certain, if preferred.—Forms of application may be 
obtained of HARRY LORD, City Treasurer. 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


BINGDON SCHOOL, BERKSHIRE. 


The GOVERNORS of Roysse’s School, Abingdon, invite applications for the 
position of HEAD-MASTER, which will become vacant in April, 1913. 

Candidates, who may be either Laymen or Clerks in Holy Orders, must be 
under 40 years of age, and Graduates in Honours of a British University. 

Salary £300a year, with a capitation fee of £2 for each boy in the school, 

A good residence is provided free of rates and taxes, and attached to it is a 
Boarding House capable of holding 43 boys. 

‘Twenty-five copies of letters of application, and not more than four recent 
testimonials, should be sent, on or before Saturday, November 23rd, to Mr. 
BROMLEY CHALLENOR, Clerk to the Governing Body, Abingdon, from 
whom any further particulars may be obtained. 


ING’S SCHOOL, ROCHESTER. 

The HEAD-MASTERSHIP of this School will be vacant at the end of the 
Christmas Holidays. 

All particulars may be obtained from Mr, RB, A, ARNOLD, Chapter Clerk, 
The Precinct, Rochester. 

17th October, 1912. 


OMERTON COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE 
(for the Training of Elementary Teachers). 


WANTED, in January, ASSISTANT MISTRESS of Method with special 
qualifications in History. Duties—to supervise general school practice: to 
lecture on Methods of Teaching History and give demonstrations in the same: 
to lecture in History, including History of Education. Salary according to 
qualifications and experience. Minimum, £100 resident. Immediate application 
should be made to PRINCIPAL at the College. 


(ty OF HULL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
CENTRAL SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Head-Mistress: MISS G. H. ROWLAND, B.Sc. (London). 


Required for the above School, in January next, Second Form Mistress, 
Good Junior English and Arithmetic are essential. Nature Study and Games 
will be a recommendation. Preference will be given to candidates who have 
had previous experience in teaching in a Secondary School, Initial Salary 
£90 to £100 per annum, according to qualifications and experience. 

Forms of application may be obtained from the undersigned on receipt of 
a stamped addressed foolscap envelope, and must be returned so as to reach 
me not later than the 11th day of November, 1912. 


J. T. RILEY, 
Education Offices, Secretary of Education, 
Albion Street, Hull, 


October 16th, 1912. 


r\HE PRINCIPALSHIP of the Maria Grey Training 

College for Secondary Teachers will be vacant in June 1913. Candidates 
must possess (1) a University Degree or its equivalent, (2) a Teaching 
Diploma, (3) some experience in Training. Age between 35 and 45. Salary 
otfered £400 non-resident pplications, accompanied by 25 printed or type- 
written copies of a statement of qualifications, names, and addresses of 
referees, and not more than three testimonials must be sent, not later than 
30th November, 1912, to the SECRETARY of COUNCIL, Maria Grey 
Training College, Salusbury Road, Brondesbury, London, N.W, Canvassing 


will be a disqualification. 
| AHORE CENTRAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
APPOINTMENT OF A_ VICE-PRINCIPAL. 
TThe Government of India requre a VICE-PRINCIPAL for the Central 
hraining College at Lahore. Candidates should be University graduates in 
onours of some British University, and should not bea more than about thirty 
oe ofage. They should have had teaching experience, and importance will 
attached to acquaintance with methods of teaching and the theory of 
education. The ones will be in the Indian Educational Service, and 
the yy ~ wil Rs, 500a month, rising by annual increments of Rs. 0 a 
month to Rs. 1,000a month. The officer appointed will also draw exchange 
compensation allowance, the present rate of which is 6} per cent. of the salary 
ofan appointment. Tho officer will be on probation for the first two years. 
Applications should be ad in covers marked “C.A.” to the 
SECRETARY, Board of Education, Whitehall, London, S.W. Scottish 
candidates should apply to the Secretary, Scotch Education Department, 
Whitehall, London, WW. 


(ounty BOROUGH OF WIGAN. 
EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. 


WIGAN GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL. 

FRENCH MISTRES3 wanted in January. Honours Degree or equivalent 
in the subject essential, also sound knowledge of phonetics and m 
methods, Salary £100 to £140 according to qualifications and experience, 

Applications, stating ful: particulars, to be forwarded to the undersigned not 
later than November 16th, 1912. 

No printed Form of Application issued, 

Education Offices, 

Wigan, October 31st, 1912, 


























GEO, H. MOCKLER, 
Director of Education, 





DMINISTRATIVE COUNTY OF LONDON, 


The London County Council invites applications for the position of 
PSYCHOLOGIST (working half-time) in the Education Officer’s Department, 
The Salary will be at the rate of £300 a year, and the appointment will be for 
a period of three years, 

The person appointed will be required to devote half his time to the duties 
of the office, which will include general assistance to Education Officer in 
connection with the administration of the El tary Educati fective 
and Epileptic Children) Act, 1899, Candidates must have had a University or 
other equivalent training and experience in educational administration, pre- 
ferably in connection with public el tary schools and schools for mentally 
defective children, 

Applications must be on the official forms, to be obtained, with iculars 
of the appointment, by sending a stamped addressed foolscap envelope to the 
Education Officer, London County Council Education Offices, Victoria 
Embankment, W.C., to whom they must be returned by Sa’ y, 9th No- 
vember, 1912, Every communication must be marked “G.P.”’ on the envelope, 

Canvassing, either directly or ae, will be held to be a disqualification 
for appointment. LAURENCE GOMME, 

Education Offices, Clerk of the London County Council. 

Victoria Embankment, W.C., 
28th October, 1912. 


EST RIDING COUNTY COUNCIL 
MEXBOROUGH AND DISTRICT SECONDARY SCHOOL. 


WANTED, for next January, a MISTRESS qualified to teach Cookery, 
lone work, and Needlework, Scientific training desirable, Salary to begin 
at £110. 

Forms of application are obtainable from J. HATTERSLEY, Mexborough, to 
whom they must be returned on or before November 25th, 


EW ZEALAND.—Fitzherbert Terrace School, Wellington. 
—Wanted, Febr 1913, SENIOR MISTRESS for good English, some 
French, and Junior Arithmetic. Experience essential. Age not under 30, 
Churchwoman preferred. Salary not less than £120, resident. Second-class 
passage. Three years’ agreement.—Apply Registrar, 74 Gower Street, London, 

















IVIL SERVICE COMMISSION, 
FORTHCOMING EXAMINATION. 

Junior Appointments in certain Departments (18-19}), 7th November. The 
date specified is the latest at which applications can be received. They must 
be made on forms to be obtained, with particulars, from the SECRETARY, 
Civil Service Commission, Burlington Gardens, London, W. 


NIVERSITY OF ALLAHABAD, AGRA COLLEGE. 

—WANTED, A PROFESSOR OF HISTORY. Initial salary, Rs.500 

per mensem (£400 per annum), with Provident Fund benefits and free quarters, 

Candidates should apply at once, stating earliest date when they can join the 

appointment, and enclosing copies of testimonials to the SECRETARY, Agra 
College, Agra, U.P. India, 


a EERING PUPIL.—Vacancy in high-class works 

for Gentleman’s son under eighteen. Premium. Three years’ course, 

Personal supervision of M.Inst.C.E. Apply, Box No, 203, The Spectator, 1 

Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

ENTLEMAN, reading for Holy Orders, would be glad of 

(or requires) a SECRETARYSHIP or TUTORSHIP. Shorthand and 

Typewriting. Free after 4 p.m. and all day Saturday. Smallsalary, E. L. u., 
Box No. 587, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 

















EACHERS’ REGISTRATION COUNCIL 


The Council invite applications from persons (men or women) of wide educa- 
tional expenence for the office of SECRETARY to the Council. Candidates 
must be under 50 years of age, must be familiar with the different types of 
schools and other educational institutions in England and Wales, oan must 
produce evidence of administrative experience and capacity. The salary of 
the office will be £300 per annum, 

Applications, accompanied by fifty printed or typewritten copies of a state- 
ment of qualifications, together with not more than three testimonials, and 
the names of three references, must be sent not later than 30th November, 
191lz, to the Chairman of the Teachers’ Registration Council, at the temporary 
offices of the Council, College of Preceptors, Bloomsbury Square, W.C., 
from whom information as to the duties of the Secretary can be obtained. 
Canvassing will be a disqualification. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, LONDUN, 
48 & 45 HARLEY STREET, ° 

Owing to the vacancy in the PROFESSORSHIP of GERMAN the Com- 

mittee will shortly proceed to a new appointment. Applications should be 

sent in not later than November 6th, on forms which can be obtained from the 

Secretary, with further particulars of the appointment. 














FIVYPEWRITING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
General MS, 10d, 1,000 words, Carbon Copies 3d. 1,000 words. 

NORA DICKINSON, 257 WANSTEAD PARK ROAD, ILFORD, ESSEX. 

NOTE CHANGE OF ADDBESS., 


LECTURES, &c. 








S'- ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN 
With Title of LL.A, 

For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, LL.A. Scheme, The University, 

St. Andrews, N.B. 


HERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, 
Recognized by the Board of Education, by the Oxford 
University Delegacy for Secondary Training, and by 
the Gunheties Syndicate. 

Principal: Miss CATHERINE I, DODD, M.A, 
(Late Lecturer in Education, Manchester University.) 

Students are = for the Oxford and London Teachers’ Dip!oma 
and the Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate. Fees for the Course from £45. 
Gehelnsshipe of from £40 to £20 open to Students with a Degree on Entry. 
‘here is a Loan Fund, * 

JT. MARY’S COLLEGE, 34 LANCASTER GATE. 

ey ya H. L. POWELL 
(late Head-Mistress of the Girls’ High School, Leeds, and Principal of the 
Cambridge Training College). 
(1) TRAINING COLLEGE for 8S dary Teach Preparation for 
the Cambridge and London Teachers’ Diplomas, and the Certificates 
of the National Froebel Union, 
2) SECONDARY DAY SCHOOL and Kindergarten. 

FEES :—STU DENTS, Resident, 60-75 gs. a year; Non-Resident, 24-30 ga. 
ayear. SCHOOL, 24-30 gs.a year. KINDERGARTEN, 9-12 gs. a year. 

A few Boarders are received at the Head-Mistress’s House, 4 Orsett Terrace, 
Hyde Park, W., at 60 gs. a year. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE AFTERNOON LECTURES. 
ASTRONOMY. 
n ILLUSTRATED PUBLIC LECTURE will be delivered by PROF. R. A. 
GREGORY, F.RB.A.S., on “ The Sun,” on Wednesday, Nov. 6th, at 3 o'clock 
8 hg 3s, 6d, each, may be obtained from the Secretary, 43 and 45 Harley 
tree ° 
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EDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
B (UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 
Principal, Miss M. J. TUKE, M.A. 
COURSE OF SWIENTIFIC INSTRUCTION | IN HYGIENE. 
Recognized by the Sanitary Inpectors’ Examination Board. 
The Course is designed to furnish ining for Women Sanitary and 
Factory Inspectors and Teachers of Hygiene. 
Full particulars on application to the PRINCIPAL. 


THHE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN TEACHERS.— ized by the Board of Education as a 
Fraining College for Secondary Teachers. Principal: Miss M. H. WOOD, 
M.A. (London), Litt.D. (Dublin); Classical Tripos, Cambridge; Girton College. 
A yesidential College providing a year’s professional traiing for secondary 
teachers. The Course inciudes preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ Cer- 
tificate (Theory and Practice), and tor the Teachers’ Diploma of the London 
University. mple opportunity is —- for nae in teaching Science, 
Languages, Mathematics, and other subjectsin schools in Cambridge. Students 
are admitted in January and in September. Fees £75 and £65.—Particulars as 
to qualifications for admission, scholarships, bursaries, and loan fund may be 
obtained on application to the PRINCIPAL, Training College, Wollaston 
Road, Cambridge. 








GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
Linon HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 








HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls, Principal, 

iss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A. Dublin, Thorough Education 

on modern lines, Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting. 

Pupils 2 for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if 
pan al ealthy situation. Tennis, hockey, &. 

IR EDMUNDand LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
Ss “THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET.—Delightful Home School, 
with thorough education for Gentlemen’s Daughtersonly. Entire charge of Chil- 
dren with parentsabroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detached house 4 mins. from 
sea.—For Tus. Prospectus, apply Principals, Miss Young and Mies Wiltshier, 


T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL ror GIRLS CO., LTD. 
POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE. 

Excellent Education on modern lines, Healthy situation; gravel soil ; exten- 
sive grounds; Lacrosse, Hockey, Cricket, Tennis, &c. Head-Mistress—Miss 
WORSFOLD (formerly Assistant-Mistress at St. Leonard’s School, St. Andrews), 

Two Scholarships awarded annually. 

Prospectus on application to HEAD-MISTRESS or SECRETARY. 

MuE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 

Head-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A., London (formerly Second 
Mistress, St. Felix School, Southwold). Bracing air from Downs and Sea, 
Special care given to individual development. 


(uuURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION. 
3% DENISON HOUSE, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, 
SANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, DORSET. 


Head-Mistress, Miss A. Gratncrr Gray, 
Board and Tuition, 2100 a year. 





























UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA, 


Head-Mistress, Miss 8. A. Grierson, M.A., Mod. Lang. Tripos, Camb. 
Board and Tuition, £60 a year. 
A thoroughly efficient Modern Education. Special department for House- 
wifery and Domestie Science for Elder Girls, 


MILHAM FORD SCHOOL, OXFORD. 


Head-Mistress, Miss C. I, Dopp, M.A. 
Vice-Head-Mistress, Miss J. S. H. McCann 
(Late of the Ladies’ Coilege, wor - 
Board and Tuition, 40 to 50 Guineas a year. Special advantages for girls 
preparing for the University. 


S° FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD. 


Head-Mistress—Miss LUCY SILCOX. 
Autumn Term, September 25ch to December 18th. 
_St. Felix School stands in twenty-four acres of ground on the Suffolk coast. 


RNOLD-FORSTER HIGH SCHOOL ror GIRLS, Lrp., 
BURLEY-IN-WHARFEDALE, Close to moors, amid beautiful York- 

shire surroundings. Boarding House. Enlarged curriculuu.. PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL for boys under 9. KINDERGARTEN. Gymnasium. Large playing 
fields, Prospectus from Miss BARBER, Head-Mistress. 


JENRHOS COLLEGE, COLWYN BAY. 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Lady Principal, Miss HOVEY, B.A. (Lond.) 











CHESHIRE.—Boarding School for Girls. Beautiful, healthy situa- 
tion on the outskirts of Wallasey, three minutes from the sea, twenty minutes 
by rail from Liverpool. Head-Mistress, Miss VYNER. Entire charge of 
children whose parents are abroad.—For Prospectus upply to the SECRETARY 
at the School. Telephone: 381 Liscard. 


IGHFIELD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX, 
Principals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS, 
Private Residential School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. 
Scholarship, available for three years, on application to Principals. 
AUTUMN TERM September 19th to December 19th, 


S"; HILDA’S SCHOOL, FOLKESTONE.—MISS 
ABBOTT receives in her well-appointed home a limited number of 
daughters of gentlepeople. Careful attention is given to individual character 
and talent, as wellas to physical development. Examinations to University 
Matriculation Standard taken if desired. Reference is permitted to Miss 
SOULSBY, The Manor House, Brondesbury. 


q OUR THURST, Oak Hill Park, Frognal, HAMPSTEAD. 
HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 

‘The tone of the School and the standard of work are high. Modern Languages, 
Literature, and Music specialities. Very careful attention given to health and 
to the development of character. Senior and Junior Houses. Special advan- 
tages for advanced work. Excellent examination results. Good garden and 
field for games.—References kindly permitted to Rev. B. Baring-Gould, Rev. 
Cyril C. B. Bardsley, and many others.—Apply Principal for prospectus. 


OODARD SCHOOL, 8S. ANNE’S, ABBOTS 
BROMLEY.—Public Church of England School for Gentlemen’s 
Daughters at moderate fees. Separate boarding-houses; beautiful country ; 
pure bracing air; @rill and games Mistress; extensive playing fields. Pre- 
sere for University. Oxtord and Cambri Joint Board Examinations. 
sident Art and Handicrafts Mistress. Trained Teacher Cooking and Needle- 
work. Children received from seven years of age; younger girls under 
Ypecial care of Trained Nurse. Inclusive Fees from 66 guineas.— Head Mistress : 
Miss MARCIA RICE, M.A, Dublin; Final Honours, Oxford, Clasa.I, 

















OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President—Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.B,,M.P, Prineipals—A. 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S., and Mrs, ALEXANDER. ‘The Staff consists of 
Medical Lecturers and 7. Teachers in every branch of Physical Train- 
ing, —. a Swedish Mistress from the Royal Gymnastic — 
| Sducated Women are trained as Scientific ‘Teachers of Phy 
ucation, 
References permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the 
Hon. ond Rev, E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further particulars from the SECRETARY. 
LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
87 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Studentsa 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, , Anatomy, Phy- 
siology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 





Bees eee SCHOOL, STAMFORD. 
Boarding School for Girls, Head-Mistress, Miss H. M. KELLETT, 
LL.A. Certificated Mistressesfor all subjects. Gamesand Gymnastics under 
qualified Mistress. Also TRAINING DEPARTMENT in which Students are 
pre d for the Cambridge Teachers’ Diploma under fully-quali tress 
of Method. Terms moderate, 

pf 42sieetors, CHISLEHURST, KENT. 
RESIDENT GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 


Head-Mistress, Miss A. H. DAVIES (Oxford Final Honours, English 
Language and Literature). 


For Mlustrated Prospectus apply to the Head-Mistress. 
DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A, 
Preparation for the Universities ; Aunual Scholarships, 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT, 
BOARDING HOUSE adjoining the School. 
Prospectuses, &c.,, from Mr. H, LING, A.C.A,, 109 Colmore Row, 
Birmingham. 


LADY is anxious personally to recommend emall Home 

School, about 12 miles South of London, for the DAUGHTERS of 
GENTLEFOLK, The PRINCIPAL is a highly-cultured, motherly woman, 
who has the welfare of each pupil at heart. House is large, airy, and comfort 
able. Garden and tennis lawn, Education is modern and thorough. Care 
fully chosen resident mistresses. Exceptional musical advantages.—Address, 
Box No. 586, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


UEEN WO OD, EASTBOURN E— 
Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A, Lond. (Girton 
College).—First-rate Modern Education for the Daughters of Gentlemen, 
New premises, specially built for a School, opened 1906, Large Playing-tields 
and Ri Tennis, Hockey, Cricket, Swimming. 
Next Vacancies January 1913, 
AMPSTEAD HEATH.—tThe Priory School stands on 
gravel soil, 500ft. above sea-level; healthy, b air, strongly 
recommended by doctors. Sound education on modern methods. Resident 
English and Foreign Mistresses. Good music, drawing, painting, elocution, 
dressmaking, games. Boarders 60 to 90 gns. Some day-girls received. Scholar- 
shipfor 3 years. Illustrated Prospectus from Principals, Misses Aleock & Cocks. 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, te Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great vantages for ouieing French; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Training; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—F or Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL, 
ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated), 
TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Recognised by the Board 
of Education, Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr, C, G. Monte- 
fiore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and informa- 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E, LAWRENCE, 


UTDOOR LIFE.—FRUIT & FLOWER FARM, NEW- 
BURY.—GARDENING for GENTLEWOMEN, Practical, Theoretical. 
(Gold Medallist, R.H.S, Exam.,1909, trained here.) Greenhouses. MARAICHER 
SYSTEM, by Frenchman, © mtering, Bees, Fruit age) Principal; 
LILY HUGHES JONES, F.R.H.S, Ist Class Certificates, See Prospectus. 
ISS DAVIES WEBSTER’S CLASSES, Clavier Hall, 
Hanover Square. Pupils can join the Elocution or the Rehearsal! Class 
or both for Half Term, 6th or 13th November. Private Lessons, Schools 
visited, &c. 
Write, 38 Flanders Mansions, Bedford Park, W. 























ARLSWOOD ASYLUM. 


THE NATIONAL TRAINING HOME FOR THE FEEBLE-MINDED, 
REDHILL, SURREY. 


E, C. P. HULL, Esq., J.P., Treasurer, 


For Children unable to learn in ordinary schools and those requiring control 
with expert supervision, 





SELECTED CASES admitted on reduced inclusive fees at the rate of 
one guinea a week. 

THOSE UNABLE TO PAY admitted by votes of Subscribers, either free 
or with part payment. 

CHILDREN OF CLERGY OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND benefit 
from TRUST FUNDS in reduction of charges. 

Full information and advice, 

Mr. H. HOWARD, Secretary, 
Telephone: 7684 London Wall. 36 King William Street, E.C, 
ph thle t to PERMANENTLY CURED. 
—Adults and boys taken in residence or as daily pupils. Prospectus and 

testimonials post free from Mr. A, C, Schnelle, 119 Bedford Court Mansions, 
London, W.C. Estab, 1905. 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
_Bameere SCHOOL, WOODFORD, ESSEX. 
Governors.—-THE DRAPERS’ COMPANY, 


An Examination will be held in December next for the award of four pay 
boarding foundation Scholarships for whieh boys between ten and thirteen 
years of age are eligible toenter. A fee of £30 per annum is charged for each 
pay boarding foundation Scholar, which covers board, clothing and education. 
bor further particulars apply to the CLERK to the Governors, Draper's Hall, 
Throgmorton Avenue, E,C. 
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GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.— Youths 
Trained on Farm of 1,000acres for Home or Colonies, Blacksmith’s work, 
Carpentry, Riding, and Shooting taught. Open-air life for delicate boys. 


ALLIOL HOUSE SCHOOL, HARKROGATE.—Boys 

prepared for Public Schools and Navy. Healthy situation, near Moors. 

ouse built on purpose for School, Delicate boys do aay well.— 
Head-Master, W. E. MOORE, B.A., Oxon. Prospectus on application, 


MDERKHAMSTED SCHOOL. 


Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific and Medical Life, 
Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, and life; successful prep, for 
Senior School and for Navy.—Apply HEAD-MAS'TER, School House, 


ROMSGROVE sCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE.— 

Chairman of Trustees, Viscount Cobham; Head-Master, F. J. R. Hendy, 

M.A.; Master of the Preparatory School, A. H. Davis, M.A. Entrance Scholar- 
ships annually in July. Por Prospectus apply to the Head-Master. 


OVER COLLEGE.—For information as _ regards 
Scholarship Examinations and Exhibitions reserved for Sons of C 
and Officers application should be made to the Hxap-Masrer, the Rev. F, 
W. Lusuincton, M.A,, School House, Dover College, or the Bursar, The 
College Close, Dover. 


J, irsttenrnite Dox OF DEVON: COLLEGE. 




















President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE, Head-Master—Rev. F.S. 
ILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special Army and 
Engineering Classes. Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School, Cadet 
Corps. New buildings, racquets and fives-courts, swimming-bath, &c. Exhibi- 
tions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. ‘Term began September 2Uth, 


ILL CREST, SWANAGE.—Boys prepared for Public 
Schools and Navy. Entire charge where parents abroad. Prospectus, 
Apply, PRINCIPAL, A. C. B. Lloyd, M.A. (Marlborough and Oriel, Oxtord). 


EREFORD CATHEDRAL SCHUOL. — Picturesque 

and beautifully-situated premises on which £7,000 HAVE RECENTLY 

BEEN SPENT. ‘Three or four close scholarships annually to Universities. 

Preparation for Army, Navy, Professions, or Business, Separate Junior 
House—O.T.C.; Rowing; Excellent Playing Fields. 


LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 














Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships to the Univer- 
sities, Next Term will begin THURSDAY, January 16th, 1°13. 
Head-Master—C, W, ATKINSON, M.A, Cantab. 


ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK.—Very fine buildings 
in beautiful situation, 340ft. above sea, facing Dartmoor, Summer 
Holiday Class abroad, 


_ Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A, (late House-Master at Epsom College). 
ETCHWORTH SCHOOL, HERTS.—Co-educational : 


Aims at developing physique, intellect, and character. Thorough educa- 
tion on modern lines from 6 years upwards, preparing without break or undue 
pressure for Universities and Professions. andicrafts well taught. Bracing 
air, modern buildings.—Principal, J. H. N. STEPHENSON, M.A, Oxon, 


LANDOVERY COLLEGE 
SOUTH WALES, 
Public School. Moderate fees. Healthy country. Scholarship Examina- 
tion at Llandovery in September. 
Warden—kKev. W. W. POOLE HUGHES, M.A, 














OYAL NAVY.—Parents thinking of the Royal Navy as 

a profession for their sons can obtain (without charge) full particulars 

of the regulations for entry to the Royal Naval College, Osborne, the Pay- 

master and Medical Branches, on ee, (Publication Department) 
Gieve, Matthews, and Seagrove, Ltd., South Molton Street, London, W. 


CHOOL FOR EPILEPTIO BOYS.—Colthurst House, 
Warford, Alderley Edge; under the Management of the Committee of 
the David Lewis Colony. Home life, Medical care, and suitable education for 
boys subject to tT Terms 30s. Weekly. Further particulars may be 
obtained from Dr, ALAN McDOUGALL, The Colony, Alderley Edge. 
UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT. Founded 1578. 
—Old buildings ony modernized, two new Boarding Houses and 
complete School block ye | added. Situation splendid, bracing, healthy. 
Prospectus of Rev. W. W. HOLDGATE, M.A., Head-Master, or the CLERK, 
53 Palace Street, Westminster. 














FOREIGN. 


RUSSELS.—Finishing School for the Daughters of 

Gentlemen, 213-215 Avenue Brugmann, BRUSSELS (Belgium). Highly- 

modern and sound education. Fully-qualified Staff. Special attention given 
to French Language and Arts. Healthiest situation. 


Prospectus and References apply to 
MISSES TER SCHOUW, Principals. 


HATEAU DE BEAUREGARD and LE VIGNER, 
Altitude, 1900 feet, near NEUCHATEL, a Swiss town, free from 
distractions, noted for the purity of its French. Rev. G. A. BIENEMANN, 
M.A., Oxon, (late M. Taylor's & Sherborne), British Chaplain, and Mr. W, W. 
HUNT, M.A., Cantab., 11th Sen. Opt., receive private pupils for University and 
other Examinations, good Laboratories, and esp. for Modern Languages. 























HATEAU D’OEX, SWITZERLAND.— 
(1) ENGLISH SCHOOL FOR BOYS, Head-Master: T. H. REEVE, 
M.A. Oxford. Prepares for English Public Schools. French strong subject. 
Bracing climate, Altitude 3,200 feet. (2) GIRLS’ SCHOOL under Miss 
REEVE, lateSecond Mistress of Leamington Municipal School, and Miss Hankin, 


USSELDORF, IBACHHAUS.—FRL. LESSLER, 
Y refined German home. Thorough tuition in the German 
Prep. for Interpretership and other exams. Holiday courses. Beferences. 








RANCE.—Protestant Educational Home, outskirts of 

Rouen.—Small number of elder girls received, study of French Lan- 

guage, Literature, Art, Music. oy exclusively French. Interview 
when desired.—DIRECTRICE, 25 rue » Bihorel-les-Rouen. 


E 8 PBUPLISB RB SB. 


HIGH-CLASS BOARDING SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
Con¥vIDENTLY RECOMMENDED, 

VILVORDE, near BRUSSELS (Belgium). Beautifully and healthily 
situated. Thorough and excellent Modern Education. Special advantages: 
Courses of Art and Music. Special Cultivation of Mentality. Education 
in Hygiene. Swedish Goumediie. Formation and develop tof ch t 
Highly certificated Staff. 

Prospectus, particulars, and references: 

Mademoiselle EMMA LEFEBURE, Head-Mistress, 

















ARIS.—Mlle. EXPULSION and Miss METHERELL 


receive a few girls for Languages, Music, and Art. Several French ladies 
resident in the house for French classes, conversation, and chaperonage at 
Concerts and Galleries. Exceptional Musical Training. Only French spoken 
Practical Cookery and Dressmaking. Fine house and grounds in healthiest 
= - og .. he Bois. Badminton, riding, and tennis.—Apply, 46 Rue du Docteur 
anche, Paris. 





SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


CHOOLS in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 
BOYS and GIRLS, 

Messrs. J. and J. PA'ION, having an intimate knowledge of 
the BEST SCHOOLS and 1U'1ORS in this country and on the 
Continent, will be pleased to aid parents in their selection 
sending (free of charge) pr tuses and full iculars of 
reliable and highly-recommended establishments, hen writing 

lease state the age of pupil, the district preferred, and give some 
idea of the fees to be paid, 

PAION’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1912. 1,2 pp, 
red cloth, 2s.; post-free, 2s. 6d, 00 Schools, 1,000 Illustrations, 

- and J, PA'‘ION, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C, Telephone: 5053 Central. 
»>weETGdatif w@« 
‘4 Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE OF SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 
eesrs. GABBITAS, THRING and CO., 
who for nearly 40 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments. 
Advice is given free of charge. 
36 Sackville Street, London, W. 
CHOOLS and TUTORS. 
Prospectuses and reliable information will be supplied free of charge 
= wy sending particulars of their requirements (locality desired, 
ees, &c.) to 
Messrs, TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, Ltd, 
who have a wide knowledge of all the leading educational establish- 
ments for boys and girls at home and ab: many of which they 
have personally inspected. 
158 to 162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone : 1136 City. 


OINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS, 
74 GOWER STREET, LONDON, W.C. 

Under the management of a Committee appointed by the Teachers’ Guild, 
College of Preceptors, Head- Mistresses’ Association, Association of Assistant- 
Mistresses, and Welsh County Schools Association. 

The Agency has been established for the purpose of enabling Teachers to 
find work WITHOUT UNNECESSARY COST. All fees have therefore been 
calculated on the LOWEST BASIS to cover the working expenses, 

Hours for Interviews, 11 a.m. to 1 p.m, and 3 to 5 p.m. 
Saturdays, 11 a.m. to 1 p.m. and 2 to 3 p.m. 

When possible special appointments should be arranged. 

Registrar—Miss ALICE M. FOUNTAIN. 


OMPETENT ASSISTANCE to PARENTS in CHOICE 
of SCHOOLS gratis by University Men and old Schoolmasters, who 
only recommend Schools personally visited. Assistant Masters, 
Mistresses, Governesses, Introduced. “THE” SCHOLASTIC 
AGENCY CO., Ltd,, Messrs. Pocar (Cantab.) and Browne (Oxon.), 
217 PICCADILLY, W. Telephone: 1567 Grxraxp. 


a", INVALIDS. — REGISTER of Residences of 
DOCTORS WHO RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS—Town, Country, 
Seaside—sent free of charge. ‘The Register states terms, &c,, and is illus 
trated.—_MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Strand, W.C. 
Telegraphic Address: ‘‘Triform, London.” ‘Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard). 
TUDEN'TS’ CAREERS ASSOCIATION.—President, 
Miss Stephen, Newnham College, Cambridge. Information on every 
branch of work, professional or voluntary, for Girls leaving College or School. 
—Apply the SECRETARY, Central Bureau, 5 Princes Street, Caveudish 
Square, W. Tel. 5060 Mayfair. 
































SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. 
By Ocean Yachting Steamer 
RnR. * & ‘ARCADIAN’ 
SPECIAL All Cabins fitted with Bedsteads instead of 


Berths. Promenade Deck full length of Vessel. 
Electric Fans in all Cabins. Electric Laundry, 
CRUISE, Swimming Bath. Gymnasium. No Cargo carn 





WINTER IN THE WEST INDIES. 


From Southampton Dec. 3 via Lisbon, Madeira, West Indian 
Islands to JAMAICA and BERMUDA, Return by B.M.S.P. 
“ORUBA”™ via Panama, Venezuela, Canary Islands, and 
Morocco, arriving at Southampton Feb. 3. 


Tilustrated Booklet from 
THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY. 
London: 18 Moorgate Street, E.C., or 32 Cockspur Street, 5.W. 





wy eee av wae ©6475 
BY 
UNION-CASTLE LINE. 


Apply, 3 and 4 Fenchurch Street, London. 





RIVATE SOCIAL TOURS for Gentlemen and Gentle- 

women, November 15th: Algeria-'Tunisia (Garden of Allah Tour). rg | 
arrang ts include Sicily, North Africa, Italian Lakes, Constantinople 

the Danube, Russia with ie, Caucasus and Crimea. Arranged and accom- 
panied by Miss Bishop, ‘‘ Haslemere,"’ Wimbledon Park Road, Wimbledon. 








ANARY ISLANDS (Las Palmas). 
Union Castle Line Direct Service. 
SANTA CATALINA HOTEL (ENGLISH).—Beautiful gardens (about 
20 acres) facing sea. Golf, tennis, croquet, &c. English urch, English 
hysician, and trained nurse.—The Secretary, CANARY ISLANDS COM- 
ANY (Ltd,), Finsbury Pavement House, E,C. 
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MONT SOLEI L. 


and hotel aecommodation. 


( 7 3s. 6a. ALPINE SPORTS. 
includes second-class return ticket, 


sud pr TPINE SPORTS, Ltd., 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 


, HOTELS, HYDROS, &o. 


7 BOURNEMOUTH “HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
Hotel comfort with Hydro advantages. Every kind of Bath, Massage 
and Electricity. Resident physician (M.D.) 


: MISCELLAN EQOUS. 


ORE MONEY. TO SPEN D.—Gold 
M Jewellery, WATCHES, CHAINS, RINGS, TRINKETS, SILVER 
ANTIQUES, = PRECIOUS STONES *pought for cash; best "value sent 
for yasecle, |< offers made. References, Capital and Counties Bank. 
R. D. B. " PRASE R, Ltd., Goldsmiths (Desk 43), Princes Street, 
Feriche Established 1833. 

LD ARTIFICIAL “TEETH BOUGHT 

Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual 
manufacturers, Mesers. BROWNING, instead of © eran ial buyers. If 
forwarded by post, value per return, or offer made. ef Offices, Pe Oxford 
Street, London, Est. 100 years. 


THEENIC UNDERWEAR is soft and fleecy, yet 
Quaranteed Unshrinkable. A far greater choice of texture and size is 
offered than in shops. Write for patterns direct to Dept, 16, Atheenic Mills, 


Hawick, Scotland, ¢° let eat + come : 
YSORE COFFEE (Gold Medal Paris Exhibition). — 
A trial is suggested to all who want better Coffee than they get now. 
BERRY—3 Ibs., 4s. 7d.; 6 lbs., 88. Sd. GROUND—3 Ibs., 4s. 9d,; 6 Ibs., 9s. 
CRESCENT TEA (a choice blend)—6 Ibs., 10s, 6a, 
CARRIAGE PAID. Full list, samples, and testimonials free. 
_ JEFFERSON HARRIS, Planter, 0 ‘The Crescent, Tower Hill, E.C. 


“FOURNALISTIC and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 

FOR LADIES.—Rapid systematic coaching. Special course in Journalism, 

Beginning Nov. 5. Excellent introductions given.—Telephone or write, THE 
TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES S, 61 South Molton Street, w. 


YOUKROAC HES cleared with BLATTI S, the Union 
Paste, Guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.5. Recommended by Dr. H. 
Woodward, F.B.S.,and Canon Kinton Jacques. Gravion to the Royal House- 
hold. Anni hilates Beetles. Harmless to pets.—Tins, 1/3, 2/3, 4/6.— 
HOWARTH & FAIR, Sole Makers, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield, 


4P ILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others, 

1; —A few Vacancies ina Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 
erected and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy. 
Experienced Medical and Nursing treatment. Farming and Gardening, 
Billiards, ee... Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &c,.—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 
2? Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 


UBLIC HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 

House Association ~~ founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 

110 licensed Inns. Ask for ort, take £1 shares. Five per cent. paid 
regularly since 1899.—P.R.F.A., Report, tab Chambers, Westminster. 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS 
PURCHASED or LOANS granted thereon by 
The EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, Limited, 
10 Lancaster Place, Strand, W. 
Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500, 000. 


APPEALS. 


Price 
Plans 











HE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (Atpany Memortat), 
QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. Pareon: H.M. Tur Krva, 


READERS of this journal willing to benefit a National Charity, but 
desiring to retain their normal income, or who are wishful to provide 
annuities for relatives or friends, are invited to write to the Secretary for 
particulars of the DONATIONS CARRYING LIFE ANNUITIES FUND. 

Donors are able by this scheme to aid the institution whilst receiving 

undiminished life interest on their capital. 

To maintain the increasing work of this important hospital 
£11,000 is required annually, Subscriptions are needed. 

Treasurer: ‘Tus Eanu oy Harnowsr, Secretary: Goprrey H. Hamtiton. 


\ OM EN IN DES 


THE CHURCH ARMY. 
Please send a Contribution for the WOMEN’S WORK. 
TRAINING HOMES for DOMESTIC SERVANTS, 
LODGING HOMES for RESPECTABLE WOMEN, 
RESCUE and PREVENTIVE HOMES. 
WORKROOMS for POOR WIDOWS. 
ADVICE BUREAU, open day and night. 
Support for these and many other branches pressingly needed. 
Another NEW HOME urgently Required. 
Cheques, &c. * marked ‘“*‘Women’s Work” and crossed “Barclay’s a’'c 
— exw: to Prebendary CARLILE, Hom Chief Sec., Headquarters, 
arble Arch 


HURCH OF ENGLAND WAIFS& STRAYSSOCIETY. 
Patrons—Their Majesties the KING and QUEEN. 
Patron of the Children's Union—H.M. QUEEN ALEXANDRA, 
The Officially Recognized Organization of the National Church for Dealing 
with Outcast, Destitute, and Neglected Children. 
114 Homes, including Farm, Industrial, and Cripples’ Homes. Over 17 
Children have been rescued. Over 4,300 now under the Society's care. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS and DONAT — will be gratefully acknowledged by the 
Secretary, Prebendary RUDOLF, 
WAIFS & STRAYS MSOCIE TY, KENNINGTON ROAD, S.E. 


][MPERIAL CANCER RESEARCH FUND 


DONATIONS and SUBSCRIPTIONS urgently REQUIRED, and should 
be sent to the HONORARY TREASURER, Examination Hall, Queen Square, 
Bloomsbury, London, W.C. 


[XfAN2 ORPHAN ASYLU M, 

This Institution maintains, clothes and educates the orphans « 
once in good circumstances. They are received from all parts of the 
and are admitted at ANY AGE UNDER SEVEN. 

The NEXT ELECTION will take place on November 28th, when TWENTY 
CHILDREN, viz.:—12 boys and 8 girls, wil! be elected. 

Aunual Subse riptions from 10s, 6d., or Life Subscriptions from £5 5s. entitle 
the Donors to vote at the forthcoming election. 

JOHN HILL, Treasurer. 
Commr. HARRY C. MARTIN, R.N., 
Secretary and Supt. 


an 





PAIR. 





,000 


WANSTEAD. 


f persons 


Empire, 


Offices: 


63 Ludgate Hill, E.C, 
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OLD ENGLISH 
FURNITURE 


NOW READY. 


STORY & TRIGGS are now issuing a 
revised edition of their book dealing 
with the 


THREE GREAT PERIODS 
OF FURNITURE 


under the title of 


“Repticas of Old English Furniture.” 





The book is divided into Sections: 
JACOBEAN, QUEEN ANNE, and GEORGIAN 


and contains numerous Dlustrations of the 
17th and 18th Centuries, 


‘ tyles of the 





Every Reader of this Journal intereste 


in Period Furnishing is invited to write 


for a copy, which may be had free from 


STORY & TRIGGS, Ltd 


ONLY 


152-154-156 Queen Victoria m. London, E.C., 


Dr. J. Collis Beswns’ $ 
CHLORODYNE 


Universally acknowledged to be the Most 
Valuable Medicine Known and the 
Best and Surest Remedy for 


COUGHS, COLDS, 
ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. 


DIARRHEA and other complaints of 
bowels it acts likea charm, and its soothing awl 
restoring effects are equally marked in GOUT», 
NEURALGIA, TOOTHACHE and RHEUMATISM 


THE RELIABLE FAMILY MEDICINE. 
mur baby is not thriving use the “ Allenburys ” 


TO-DAY if y 
rm flesh and bone and promote robust health 


Foods. They devel 
and vigour. No digestive disturbance need be feared from the use 
of these pure foods. 


MILK FOOD No.2. MALTED FOOD No.3 


From 6 monti 


SHOWROOMS. 


Insist on having 
the ORIGINAL 
and 
ONLY GENUINE 
Chlorodyne, 

Dr. J. Collis Browne's 
Convincing 
Medical T estimony 

with each bottle, In 


Of all Chemists, 
1/14, 2/9, 4,6. 


the 









MILK FOOD No. 1. 


From birth to 3 months. 


The * Allenburys” Foods 


Pamphiet “infant Feeding and Management” sent Free. 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard St., LONDON. 


From 3 to 6 months. upwards, 


THE “SPECTATOR.” 





Terms of Subscription, 


Payanite is Apvance. 
Yearly. Fouts. Quarterly. 
incloding stage to any part of the United 
mm bony . GS 6 wm Olb 3. 0732 
Inciudi ng postage to “any of the British 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, _ 
India, China, Japan, &e. ; 2 Ou 8 3 0s 0 


1 WeLurxeron Srreer, Stranp, Lonpos, 





Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR and Communications 
upon matters of business should wor be addressed to the Epiron, but 


to the PusLisuer, 1 Wellington Street, Slrand, W.C, 
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Olympic Exhibition. STAND 111. 





-~ CAR 


Manufactured by 


The ‘UNIC’ Co. of Paris. 





One of the most interesting 


exhibits of this year’s exhibi- 


tion, and the very first time 
that it has been on show. 
Chassis price - -= = £235 


Chassis price includes wire 


wheel with detachable rims 


and 760 x go tyres. 





MANN & OVERTONS, L". 


10 Lower Grosvenor Place, 


LONDON, S.W. 


And 
57 Whitworth Street West, 


MANCHESTER. 








anaseeeaes 


Olympia, Stand No. 36. 


ARGYLL 


The success of the Single Sleeve. 


lyr te on every hand met the introduction of 
the Argyll Single Sleeve Valve at Olympia last 
November. The unprecedented departure from recognized 
design was too much for the numerous experts, who 
foresaw only failure. The merits of the engine surpass 
all that has been claimed for it, and to-day it has 
absolutely no rival for efficiency, absolute reliability, 
silent running, and economy of petrol consumption 
But the engine is not the only point of superiority of the Argyll Cars. The 
beautiful ‘‘Stream-line"’ design of the Argyll bodies gives to these cars ag 
elegance of appearance that is not surpassed. Luxuriously upholstered, 
roomy, and fitted with all those accessories that tell for greater comfort, 


For the motor-owner who seeks to combine in his car elegancy and efficiency, 
there is only one car—the Argyll. 


1913 MODELS 
with full equipment, ready for the road. 
12/18-h.p. (4 cyl. Poppet type), car complete £375 
(without equipment, £345). 
15/30-h.p. (4 cyl. Sleeve Valve), car 
(without equipment, £525). 


25/50-h.p. (4 eyl. Sleeve Valve), car 
(without equipment, £700). 


complete £575 
complete £750 


Don’t purchase your new car until you have had 
a demonstration of the super-excellence of the Argyll. 


ARGYLLS LTD., 


Head Office and Works : ALEXANDRIA, SCOTLAND. 
London Showrooms: 6 GT. MARLBOROUGH ST., W. 


And at Glasgow, Edinburgh, Dundee, Cardiff, Liverpool, Hull, 
Leeds, Newcastle, Manchester, Leicester, &c. 


The Qualities to 
Look for in a 


Motor Tyre! 


Stout and lusty service — quality — 
high value—long wear — solid road- 
resisting, cut-resisting rubber—Para’s 
purest —the right tyre at the right 
price. Such is the value, the good- 
ness, the unapproachable excellence of 


SPENCER 
MOULTON 
TYRES 


Write for particulars and prices 
of both Tyres and Detachable Rims: 


STAND 179 


OLYMPIA EXHIBITION 





GEO. SPENCER, MOULTON & Co., Ltd, 
77-79 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 


GLASGOW : 65-67 Bothwell St. LEEDS: 68 Albion St. 
Works: Bradford-on-Avon, WILTS. 
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MR. HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKS 
THE CHILDHOOD OF ANIMALS. 


. CHALMERS MITCHELL, F.R.S. With many Ilus- 
= A including 12 plates in colour. Royal 8vo. 10s. net. 





A CHRISTMAS GARLAND. 


by MAX BEERBOHM. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


EPOCHS OF CHINESE AND 
JAPANESE ART. An Outline History of East Asiatic 
Design. By ERNEST FENOLLOSA. With 230 Plates. 2 
vols. Crown 4to. 36s. net. 


THE STEAMSHIP CONQUEST OF 
THE WORLD. By F.A TALBUT. (Author of “The 
Railway Conquest of the World.”) IMustrated. Crown 8vo. 
6s. net. Sr 

ZESOP’S FABLES. iustratea by ARTHUR 
RACKHAM. With Introduction by G. K. Cuzsrerron. 


Large crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
(Also an Edition de Luze all sold.) 


WILD LIFE AND THE CAMERA. 
By A. RADCLYFFE DUGMORE. Crown 4to, with Plates 
from Special Photographs. 6s. net. 


ALL THE TALES FROM SHAKE- 
SPEARE. By CHARLES and MARY LAMB and H. §. 
MORRIS. With 46 Colour Plates from the Great Masters. 
2 vols., large 8vo, cloth gilt. 21s. net. 


PORTRAITS AND SKETCHES. 


By EDMUND GOSSE, C.B., LL.D. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


Woven 


























REVIEWS AND APPRECIATION 
OF SOME OLD ITALIAN MASTERS. By H. 
COOK, M.A., F.S.A. Demy 8ve. Illustrated. 10s. net. 


WOMAN AND WOMANHOOD. 
By C. W. SALEEBY, M.D. Demy 8vo. 10s. net. 


THE FOUR GARDENS.  tiustratea by 


Cuartes Rosinsoy. Large Cr. 8vo. 6s. net- 


MICHAEL ANGELO. By romarn ROLLAND 


(Author of “ John Christopher”). With 24 Plates in Meno- 


THE BOOK OF BEGGARS. 


DACRES-ADAMS. Crown 4to. 3s. 6d. net. 


THE PROMISED LAND. tie Autobio- 
graphy of a Russian Immigrant. By MARY ANTIN. 
Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


Twe New Volumes of Poetry. 


A LEGEND OF OLD PERSIA AND 
OTHER VERSES. By A. B. S. TENNYSON. Demy 
8vo. Ss. net. 


THE BIRD OF TIME. by sarosmr 
NAIDU. Introduction by EDMUND GOSSE, C.B., LL.D. 
Demy 8vo. Ss. net. 

FRENCH ARTISTS OF OUR DAY. 
Each with 48 Pilates from their works. 3s. 6d. net. The 
First Vols. are (1) PUVIS DE CHAVANNES, by 

__ANDRE MICHEL; (2) MANET, by LOUIS HOURTICQ. 

The Great Engravers. 
Edited by ARTHUR M. HIND. Each 2s. Gd. net. New 
Volumes: (1) MARCANTONIO. (2) HOLBEIN. (3) 
REMBRANDT. 


Little Books about Old Furniture. 


CHIPPENDALE & HIS SCHOOL. 


By J. P. BLAKE. Llustrated. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


THE SHERATON PERIOD. yy 4. ©. 


REVEIRS-HOPKINS. Illus. Cr.8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 




















By W. 














New 6s. Novels 
THE CAHUSAC MYSTERY  K. and H. Hesketh-Prichard 





A DESERT ROSE - - - - Mrs. Daskein 
SALVE! ee a ae a George Meere 
THE INN OF TRANQUILLITY - - John Galsworthy 
THE “MIND THE PAINT” GIRL Louis Tracy 
ADNAM’S ORCHARD - - - - Sarah Grand 


MOLYNEUX OF MAYFAIR - - Duncan Schwann 
LESS THAN THE DUST - - Mary A. Hamilton 
THE BOOK OF WONDER - - Lord Dunsany 
BETWEEN TWO THIEVES (2nd Imp.}- Richard Dehan 
YONDER (2nd Im .) - - - - - E. H. Young 
THE MARRIAGE OF KETTLE - J. Cutcliffe Hyne 








HOW TO KEEP FIT. 


WHAT CELEBRITIES DO, 





“Do you keep fit?” 

That, says a famous physician, is the question which should 
be asked of everyone who desires to succeed in life, since 
success depends more on fitness than on almest anything else 
outside of the mental quality and oppertunity. Fitness, 
indeed, means the perfect working of every function of the 
body, and is entirely different from mere physical strength. 
It is therefore within the power of everyone te acquire it. 

Comparatively few men in public life are noted for their 
physical strength, but all are for their fitness. They have had 
to devote considerable attention and thought te the subject to 
enable them to meet the enormous demands imvolved both in 
making and keeping their position. 

It would be impossible for such men as Mr. Asquith and 
Mr. Lloyd George, Mr. Balfour, Mr. Chamberlain and other 
statesmen, when in office, to get through their work unless 
they kept themselves perfectly fit. Keeping fit is, indeed, 
the secret why so delicate-looking a man as Sir Rufus Isaacs 
is able to maintain his health and strength se as to be able to 
withstand the grave strain of his onereus werk. 

These successful men are, for the most part, careful livers, 
and their food is light and easily digestible. The wisest of 
them use special food substances for invigorating and sustain- 
ing the nervous system, on which physical fitness depends. 

ADVICE OF THE AUsTnIrAN Empxron’s Docror. 

The clue to the method they adopt is furnished by Dr. 
Kerzl, the physician in constant attendance on the Emperor 
of Austria, who devotes himself to keeping His Imperial 
Majesty fit in spite of his eighty-two years. Dr. Kerzl 
writes, “I have been using Sanatogen with splendid 
results, and recommend it continually and everywhere because 
I am thoroughly convinced it is am excellent tonic food.” 

Sanatogen’s value in making and keeping peeple fit is due to 
the fact that, as a physician writes im “ ‘lhe Medical Press and 
Circular,” “It is a nutrient food ef considerable value im all 
eases of acute or chronic tissue starvatien.” 

In other words, it feeds the nerve eells,em whose perfect 
fitness and smoothness of action our whole physical and 
mental well-being depends. 

Because of these qualities, Sanatogen is used daily by those 
who must keep themselves fit. Thus, it is seen on the tables 
of monarehs, even at state banquets. Judges and great 
lawyers take it, especially when they have impertant cases on 
hand; M.P.’s use it in the house; literary men employ it to 
enable them to withstand the concentrated mental strain of 
their work, and it is commonly seen in great offices in the 
City, especially in periods of great excitement. 

STATEMENTS OF DistTinGuIsueD M.P.’s. 

The statements of well known men and women who have 
voluntarily testified to the beneficial results they have 
obtained from Sanatogen would fill columus of this paper. 
Here are three, typical of all :— 

The Rt. Hon, Henry Chaplin, M.P., writes that he “has 
taken Sanatogen frequently when he has felt overstrained 
under pressure of work. It appears to him to have been 
exceedingly useful, and he continues to take it whenever 
required.” 

Sir Gilbert Parker, M.P., writes—“I have used Sanatogen 
with extraordinary benefit. It is to my mind a true food 
tonic, feeding the nerves, increasing energy and giving fresh 
vigour to the overworked body and mind.” 

Sir Luke White, M.P., writes—‘“t My experience of Sanatogen 
confirms the medical opinion. There is no longer that feeling 
of fatigue which one previously experienced, but there follows 
from its use a distinct restorative effect.” 

To enable all, who desire to be fit, to try the preparation 
free of charge, Messrs. A. Wulfing & Company, 12 Chenies 
Street, London, W.C., will send a Sample to all who write 
mentioning this journal. Sanatogen can be bought of all 
Chemists, in tins, from 1s. 9d. to 9s. 6d. A well-known writer 
succinetly sums up its qualities in the words, “ Sanatogen and 





WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 


Fitness are synonymous,” 
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THE 


NINETEENTH CENTURY 


AND AFTER 
NOVEMBER. 
Practica, ImPeRtIALisM. 
By His Grace the Duke of Westminster, G.C.V.O. 
Nicotas or MonreneGro AND THE CZARDOM OF 
THE SERBS. 
By Wadham Peacock ( formerly Private Secretary 
to H.B.M. Chargé d’ Affaires, Montenegro). 
A Suparteew iy THe BaLkans In THE WINTER 
CampaiGn ov 1877. 
By Major-General Sir William G. Knox, K.C.B. 
SYNDICALISM AND SociaLism. 
By J. A. B. Marriott, 
Tus Cuurce anp THE Marguce Law. 
By D. C. Lathbury. 
Boswe..’s Dutcu Furetation. 
By Francis Gribble. 
Tue Neauectep Cump m New Sourn WaALgs. 
By Sir Charles Mackellar, M.B. (President of the 
State Children Relief Board, New South Wales.) 
Britisa Layp anv British Emieration. 
By Sir Gilbert Parker, M.P. 
Strats Inspection or Convents: A Reriy To Dr. 
Evizasetu SLoan Cuesser, 
By F. B. Kindersley. 
Tae ENDOWMENTS OF THE ANCIENT BRitTisH 
Cuurcu in Wags. 
By Sir Roper Lethbridge, K.C.1.E. 
A Guost or tHe Livina. By Wilfrid Ward, 
Presipenr Tart anp THE Soup Sours. 


By David Lewis Dorroh, 
Recent Boox Sa.es. By W berts, 
Tur Position or Women in Curna. 
By Lady Blake. 
Rurat anp AGRicuLTuRAL Epucation. 
By J. C. Mepp. 
Tue Powrtica, OUTLOOK aS SEEN BY A BaitisH 
CANADIAN, 
By W. Caldwell (Professor of Philosophy, McGill 
University, Montreal.) 
Encuanp, Inpia AND THE BaLKaN Wark. 
By 8S. M. Mitra, 


London: Srorriswoopr & Co., Lrp., 
5 New Street Square. 


THE RIGHT PAPER 
TO WRITE ON - - 
THAT'S 


HIERATICA 


NOTE PAPER. 


It reduces the tedium of 
letter-writing, the surface 
is so even, the pen grips 
the paper with ease, and 
Correspondence becomesa 
pleasure. 


Of all Stationers at 1/- a Box. 


FREE SAMPLES _ and 
Interesting Booklet on 
application to 


HIERATICA WORKS, 
Hill St., Finsbury, London, E.C. 








ENGLISH AND CONTINENTAL 
ADVERTISERS 


desiring to reach the richest 
consuming market (in proportion 
to area and population) in the 
world, the American North-west, 
which this year has raised a 
record-breaking crop, valued at 
more than one hundred million 


pounds, should advertise in 


THE BELLMAN 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., U.S.A. 
London Office: 
5 CATHERINE COURT, E.C. 





MEDOC., 
VIN ORDINAIRE. Per Dorm. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine. The quality 

of this wine will be found “—e to 14/6 8/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 

prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE. 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 17/6 9/9 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine. 


3 Doren Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases and Bots. 
Trial Orders of 1 Dozen Bots, Delivered Carriage Paid, 


All who know these wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
MANCHESTER: 26 Market Street. 








DINNEFORD'’S. 
MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 

For Heartburn and Headache. 

For Gout and Indigestion, 

Safest and most Effective Aperient 
for Regular Use. 





HAVE YOUR OWN 
BOOK-PLATE. 


Practically every possessor of books would 
wish to have his ownership permanently 
noted in every volume by means of a book. 
plate, and that such plate should have 4 
personal interest as displaying his arms or 
crest or some individual characteristic or 
taste; but hitherto it has not been ible 
to produce original, specially designed 
book-plates at other than a cost which has 
been beyond the means of many who would 
like to possess one. 

My present endeavour is to fill the need, 
I have a staff of artists familiar with the 
work, each book-plate being treated sepa. 
rately and differently in order to incorpo- 
rate some special feature as desired by the 
purchaser, and the prices vary from as low 
as 17s. 6d. for the design, block and 100 
plates complete, to four or five guineas for 
the best copper-plate work—but in all 
cases the value is quite exceptional, as [ 
specialize in the work. 

Apart from the personal interest attach- 
ing to a book-plate, it is of distinct value in 
that it ensures the return of volumes lent 
to borrowers, who in the absence of sucha 
reminder frequently forget to whom the 
book should be returned. 

The cost of a book-plate is now so small 
that it is hoped to still further popularize 
their use and inculcate a personal care of 
and interest in books. In this connexion 
it may be suggested that a book-plate isa 
very suitable and appreciable gift to any 
lover of books, young or old. 

On request I will send specimens /fres 
to any address at home or abroad. It 
generally takes about three weeks to com- 
plete the design, plate and 100 copies. 


HENRY G WARD, 
49 CT. PORTLAND STREET, LONDON, W. 


R. ANDERSON & CO, 
ADVERTISING AGENTS (Established 1881), 
14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C., 
Insert Advertisements at the lowest possible 
rices. Special terms to Institutions, Publishers, 

anufacturers, &c., on application. 


READING-CASES FOR THE 
**SPECTATOR.” 


To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each. 
By post, 2s, 3d. 








May be had by order through any Book- 
seller or Newsagent, 


Or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 





SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA 
The OLDEST and STILL 
“The IDEAL COCOA” 


President - 


Hon. Vice-Presidents 


Hon. Vice-Presidents 
Members 





EXTRA 


ALLEN & DAWS, Goldsmiths and Silversmiths, of 108 Lonpow 
Srreet, Norwics, who have been established over half a century, 
invite you to send all kinds of Old Gold, Jewellery, Silver Plate, 


Diamonds, Emeralds, and any article of value. 


made, and if not accepted the goods are safely returned, Estimates 
given on particulars supplied through the post, 


OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To ‘© the p 
of the Country and the Empire, and improve the morai and 
Physical condition of the people by bringing about the 
adoption of Universal Military Training for H Defe 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 


(A Strictly Non-Party Organization). 
FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 


and safety 





mce. 





LIFE PAYMENTS, 
2s 4, £a. 4 
. 2 0 O | Members «s ono «. 1010 


—- PAYMENTS. 
5 


0 | Associates, with Literature 
1 0 and Journal 05 0 


The Subscription of Ladies and Members of the Territorial Force is at half- 
rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates. 
BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 





Colonel W. J. B. BIRD, Secretary. 
Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


PIN MONEY semen 


Subscriptions only received by Gorpon AND Gorcu, Melbourne, 





A fair olfer will be 





Sydney, Brisbane, Perth, West Australia; PricroR AND ComMPANY, 
Dunedin; Simpson anp Wiwiams, Christchurch; H. BatLvis 
anv Company, Wellington, N.Z.; KR. Spreckugy, Auckland; and 
C. W. Riapy, Adelaide. 
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CONSTABLE'S 


—_—-_— 


NEW BOOKS 











ss THE LETTERS 
GEORGE MEREDITH 


Collected and Edited by his Son. 
2 vols. 2ls. net. With 4 Photogravure Plates. 
1st EDITION ALMOST BXHAUSTED. 
2nd EDITION INTHE PRESS. 


thralling interest and permanent worth.”—Claudius Clear in 
ob tek fe ” The British Weekly. 
“Jt is something to say that one is taken into the intimacies of a mind so 
rich, so full, that one wonders where there is another mind so rich, outside 
Shakespeare, in Engtish literature.”—The Times. 2 
“The volume of Meredith's personality was immense, and here we see it in 
full flood through sixty strenuous years. Every line is animated by his 
wonderful relish and curiosity for life . . . we could go on spinning 
quotations to the end of time, for the pressure of excellence is wonderfully 
sustained.” —The Spectator. 








The Beautiful Comtesse de Castiglione. 


THE ROMANCE OF A FAVOURITE 


By FREDERIC LOLIEE. 


Translated from the French by W. M. FULLERTON. 
Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 


“Of this career there is no more full, vivid, and trustworthy account.”— 
The Manchester Guardian, 


ADAM LINDSAY CORDON 


and His Friends in England and Australia, 
By DOUGLAS SLADEN 








POETRY. 


NOW READY. 


THE COMPLETE POEMS OF 
GEORGE MEREDITH 


THE POEMS OF ADAM LINDSAY 
CORDON Edited by Douglas Sladen 


2s. 6d. net cloth and 3s. 6d. net leather. 


SHEPHERD SONGS OF 
ELIZABETHAN ENGLAND 


By Adelaide L. S. Gosset 


An exquisite volume. 





7s. 6d. net. 








5s. net. 


THE LISTENERS 


2s. 6d. net. By Walter de la Mare 











6s. FICTION. 





re an 


12s. 6d. net. & EDITH HUMPHRIS. 





“The author has devoted much time and energy to the elucidation of the 
actual life-story of Gordon. He seems to have succeeded to a degree which at 
first seemed almost hopeless, and he is to be congratulated.’’— 

The Illustrated Sporting and Dramatic News. 





TWO BEAUTIFUL GIFT BOOKS: 
THE ARABIAN NIGHTS. — foosccs stories, beautifully liu: 


trated with 20 colour plates and 150 attractive and original Illustrations by 
10s. 6d. net. 


“The marvel is that such wonderful value can be given for the money. 
Messrs. Constable’s really exquisite ‘ Arabian Nights,’ illustrated by Réné Bull, 
a book of real beauty ... each illustration is a work of art over which one 
lingers long. .. . We consider this one of the most beautiful books of the year.’” 

A delightful 


—The World. 
BILL THE MINDER . book Illustrated with 18 
* colour and 100 line drawings by 

10s. 6d. net. W. Heath Robinson 

“A richly imaginative and original book which takes a leading place amongst 

the many which have passed through our hands this season.” —The Athenaum. 

“Another fine book issued by this firm is ‘Bill the Minder,’ written and 

illustrated by W. Heath Robinson. This again would be sure to give joy to any 
fortunate recipient, for its letterpress is as entrancing as its fine pictures.” 

—The World. 





THE FOURTH CENERATION 
12s. 6d. net. (4th Impression.) 


WHEN | WAS A CHILD 
6s. net. Written and Illustrated by 


CATEWAY OF SCOTLAND 
103. 6d. net. Illustrated. 


A MODERN PILCRIM IN MECCA 


Janet Ross 


Yoshio Markino 
A. G. Bradley 








10s. 6d. net. Illustrated. A. J. B. Wavell, F.R.G.S. 
ITALIAN TRAVEL SKETCHES Prof. James Sully, LL.D. 
7s. 6d. net. Dlustrated. 


SELECTED PASSACES 
BERNARD SHAW 

5s. net, 
THE TASK OF SOCIAL HYCIENE 


8s. 6d. net. 


OUTLINES OF EVOLUTIONARY BIOLOCY 
12s. 6d. net. Illustrated. Prof. Arthur Dendy, F.R.S. 


THE LAWS OF SUPPLY AND DEMAND 


7s. 6d. net. 


SYNDICALISM 


ls. net. 


FROM THE WORKS OF 


Mrs. George BernaréShaw 





Havelock Ellis 





B. Dibblee, M.A. 





J. Ramsay MacDonald, M P. 








CONSTABLE & Co., Ltd. 





Réné Bull 





THE IMPOSSIBLE SHE pudtisiea 


Author of “The Key of the Door,” &c. 


THE HERO OF HERAT MAUD DIVER 
Published October 8th. 2nd Impression in Demand. 
Author of “Capt. Desmond, V.C.,” &c. 


“ The book is a biographical study of singular charm and insight. . . a first- 
class novel.’’—The British Weekly. 

“ Her handling is good. The little touches describing the Afghan valleys are 
excellent, and, to take a larger issue, the delineations of character are vivid 
and telling.”"—The Times. 


THE BROAD WALK 


“A delightful book.”—The Morning Post. 

“In the extraordinary charm and simplicity displayed we are reminded of 
‘Marie Claire.’ ”—The Athenzum. 

“A real artistic achievement.’’—The Manchester Guardian, 

“*It will make the oldest reader feel young again.” —The Sunday Times. 


PRISCILLA Mrs. CEORCE WEMYSS 


Published October 12th. 2nd impression in the Press. 
Author of “'The Professional Aunt,” &c. 


“She is the naive, charming, and childlike wife of Richard Jerrold, Squire 
of Dell. Read her confidences and the doings of her friends and of her 
husband, and you will find that she will first amuse you and then fascinate 
you; that you make the acquaintance of a number of delightful people and 
that you are enjoying a blend of humour and sentiment for the making of 
which Mrs, George Wemyss has a most enviable gift.”"—The Times, 


A SLICE OF LIFE ROBERT HALIFAX 


Author of “A Whistling Woman,” &c. 


“ Robert Halifax needs no introduction to the public. He has already 
accomplished serious and recognized work... his new volume marks a 
distinct advance. Mr. Halifax is a figure in present-day literature who must 
not be overlooked,” —Sir W1LL1Am Rovextsow Nico.t, in The British Weekly. 


MY LOVE AND I MARTIN REDFIELD 
EVE (4th Impression) MAARTEN MAARTENS 
TO-DAY PERCY WHITE 


ROSE OF THE GARDEN 
(2nd Impression) KATHARINE TYNAN 


THE NARROW ESCAPE OF LADY 
HARDWELL FRANKFORT MOORE 


TOMMY TREGENNIS, 4,6 net MARY E. PHILLIPS 


“The author’s name is new to us, but SHE IS A REAL 
ARTIST, and we do not expect to read a truer or prettier book 
concerning young life this season.”—Athenzum. 


R. RAMSAY 


BARONESS AMINOFF 
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CONTEMPORARY 
REVIEW. 


NOVEMBER 1912. Price 2s. 6d. 
The November number of the “ Contemporary Review ” contains 

the following articles :— 

THE CRISIS IN TURKEY. By Sir EDWIN PEARS 


THE FEDERATION OF EUROPE 
By Sir MAX WAECHTER, D.L., J.P. 


THE PRESENT SITUATION IN PERSIA. 
By Professor EDWARD G. BROWNE 


LETTERS OF GEORGE MEREDITH 
By Mrs. STURGE GRETTON 


PRESIDENTIAL CANDIDATES AND THE TRUST 
PROBLEM IN AMERICA 
By Dr. RICHARD MACLAURIN 


THE CONTROL OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
By PHILIP MORRELL, M.P, 


PARLIAMENT AND THE WHITE SLAVE TRAFFIC 
By J. H. WHITEHOUSE, M.P. 


GRIMM’S FAIRY TALES By Miss CONSTANCE SPENDER 
THE BROTHERHOOD MOVEMENT By P. W. WILSON 
LORD WOLVERHAMPTON _ By 0. LOCKER LAMPSON 


THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN MUSIC AND LIFE 
By GERALD CUMBERLAND 


THE CIVILISATION OF CYPRUS IN PREHISTORIC 
TIMES—I. By Dr. MAX OHNEFALSCH-RICHTER 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS By Dr. E. J. DILLON 
LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 
Lonpon: 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW COMPANY, LIMITED, 
14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


THE OXFORD AND 
CAMBRIDGE REVIEW 


1/= NOVEMBER. 1/- 
CONTENTS 





CURRENT TOPICS 


T'urxry; Home Rute; Crrorarpra; Tae Appsy THEATRE. 


STATE TORYISM AND SOCIAL REFORM 
The Rt. Hon. F. E. Smrrn, K.C., M.P. 


J. M. SYNGE AND THE IRISH REVIVAL Georcs Lowrurer 


ON A RAILWAY STATION J. C. Squire 
SCHOOL IDEALS s. J. 
THE POPULARITY OF H. G. WELLS AND ARNOLD 

BENNETT Sir Home Gorpon, Bart. 
REFORM: IV.—THE RESTORATION OF PROPERTY IN 

CAPITAL Hixtarre BEeiioc 
ST. JUDE’S Lionget GLover 
RELIGION IN ENGLAND—A REPLY A. K. Incram 
A FEAST DAY AT ST. MALO R. L. Gauges 


A NEW THEORY OF THE DRAMA Prof. Huco Dincrer 
TEMPERANCE AND LEGISLATION Arruur Paae 
FREEMASONRY IN TURKEY: IL. Fiavien Brenier 


“THE WINTER’S TALE” AT THE SAVOY 
J. E. Harotp Terry 
**PER ISTAM SANCTAM UNCTIONEM” 
KaTHARINE TYNAN 
REVIEWS OF BOOKS 
“CrvILIZATION AT THE Cross Roaps.” “THs Lanp War 
In Irngtanp.” “ARTHUR JAMES Batrour,” &c., &ce. 


NOW READY AT ALL GOOD BOOKSHOPS AND BOOKSTALLS. 
PRICE 1s. 


READING-CASES FOR THE “SPECTATOR.” 
To hold Six Numbers, 2s.each. By post, 2s. 3d. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 


Or at the Office. 





1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


Messrs. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST. 


William soars e Ward and the Catholic 
Revival. ILFRID WARD. RE-ISSUE, with 9 
NEW PREFACE. 8vo. 6s. 6d. net. 

The Eve of Catholic Emancipation, 
By the Right Rev. Monsignor BERNARD WARD, F.R.Hist.s, 
(3 vols.). “Volume III, With Illustrations. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net, 


*,* Vols. I and II. price 21s. net. 
Life of St. Francis of Assisi. By FATHER 
CUTHBERT, 0. 8. F.C, With 13 Illustrations. 8vo. 12s.6d. net, 


The Three Sisters of Lord Russell of 
Killowen. By the Rev. MATTHEW RUSSELL, S.J, 
With Illustrations. 8vo. 6s. net. 


A Bremen Family. By GEORGINA MEINERTZ. 
HAGEN. With 15 Illustrations. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


A New Government for the _ British 
Empire. By the Rev. F. W. BUSSELL, D.D. 8vo, 
3s. 6d. net. 

A Colonial Governor in Maryland. 
Horatio Sharpe and his Times, 1753-1773, 
By LADY EDGAR. With Illustrations. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

English Farming Past and Present. 
By ROWLAND E. PROTHERO, Agent-in-Chief to the 
Duke of Bedford. 1. 8v0. 12s. 6d. net. 
































The Agrarian Problem in the Sixteenth 
Century. By R. H.TAWNEY. With 6 Reproductions of 
Pi: Ans of Manors (1590-1620). Sv0. 9s. net. 

Arthur James Balfour as Philosopher 
and Thinker. A collection of the more important and 
interesting passages in his Non-political Writings, <c. 
Selected and Arranged by WILFRID M. SHORT. With 
___ Portrait. 8vo. 7s. 6d, net. 


Adventures Among Books. By ANDREW 
LANG. With Portrait after Si W. B. Richmonp. NEW 
and CHEA APER IMPRESSION, Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


John and Irene : An Anthology of 
Thoughts on Woman. By W. H. BEVEKIDGE, 
Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. [On Monday nezt. 

A selection, on a novel plan, of sayings, from many times and countries, con 
cerning woman in all her aspects and activities ; her life, love, education, character, 
and work ; her praise and her dispraise. The qutatwns are arranged by subjects, 
and are » furth er arranged so as to vilustrute a modern love story which is told in the 
Introduc stion. 





Miriam Lucas: A Story of Irish Life. 
By the Very Rev. P. A. CANON SHEEHAN Crown 
8vo. 6s. 








Longmans, Green & Co., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E. ¢. 


“CORNHILL” 


For NOVEMBER. Price One Shilling. 





CONTENTS: 
Micuart Ferrers. By Mrs. Henry pe ta Pasrire (Lady 
Clifford). 
Dusuin Bay. A Poem by Wintiam Watson. 
Gop’s Piayruines, ILL. Tux Arisrocrat. By Marsorre Bowen. 
Somerton CastLk. By Arruur C. Benson. 
Tue Porrry or Sir Atrrep Lyaut. By Major G. F. MacMunn, 
D.S.O. 
Great-Aunt Ricuenva. By 8S. G. TALLENTYRE. 
CapeRcaAILLig. By Hesweru Pricuarp. 
From an Isuinacton Winpow. By M. Beruam-Epwarps, 
His Honovur’s Pieasure. By Marmapuxe PickTHatu. 
AnprEW Lana anv ‘X,’ A Worxina Man. 
Tue Grip or Lirs. By A@nzes anp Eaerton Caste. 


London : SMITH, ELDER & Co., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


Scale ct Charges ‘for “‘Bdvertisements. 


Ovrsipr Paces (when available), Fourteen Guineas, 


Page ey Rene eee FOE £12 12 0| NarrowColumn(ThirdofPage)£4 4 0 
Half-Page (Column) . 6 6 O| Half Narrow Column ........... 2 2 ® 
Qua urter- Page (Half- Column) 3 3 ©O| Quarter Narrow Column. ,...0.5 11¢0 
Column, two-thirds width of page, 23 8 0 
ComPantrs, 

Outside Page .........000000008 £16 16 O| Inside Page .........scccsessesesee 2414 0 
Five Lines (45 Words) and underin broad column (half-width), 5s,; andls,@ 
line for every additional line (containing on an averages twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 8s, an inch, 

Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an inch, 

Across two narrow columus, two-thirds width of page, lds, an inola, 
Broad column following “ Publications of the Wee 2k,’ Ts 5s. an inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to spaca, 

Terms; net, 


es 


aE es, 
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FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


HERBERT STRANGS NEW BOOKS 


E AIR PATROL. A Story of the North- 
i a Ki by CYRUS CUNEO. 6s, . orth-West Frontier. 


THE AIR PATROL is a companion volume to THE AIR SCOUT, which attracted great attention last season. It was 
described by the Spectator as a “tale of very great intrinsic interest, having behind it a purpose of the most valuable kind, the 
promoting of an effective organization of imperial defence.” ‘ 


THE MOTOR SCOUT. A Story of Adventure in South America. 
With Coloured Illustrations by CYRUS CUNEO. 3s. 6d. 


This is the latest addition to Mr. Strang’s famous series of Romances of Modern Invention. 














EDITED BY HERBERT STRANG 


THE ROMANCE OF INDIA. A Picturesque Account of Indian 


History, from the Time of the Invasion of Alexander to the Mutiny. 16 Coloured 
Plates by W. R. 8. STOTT, and 4 Maps. 6s, 


HERBERT STRANG’S ANNUAL. Fifth Year of Issue. 
The new volume of this popular Annual contains stories by DESMOND COKE, CAPTAIN GILSON, 
WALTER RHOADES, and others; and articles on topics of interest by experts. 5g, net, and 3g, Gd, net. 








NEW STORY BY CAPTAIN GILSON 


THE PIRATE AEROPLANE. A Story of Modern Adventure in 
Central Africa. Coloured Illustrations by CHRISTOPHER CLARK, B.I. 5s. 





THE SONG OF FRITHIOF. 
Retold in Modern Verse by Rev. G. C. ALLEN, D.D. With Illustrations in Colour and Black-and-White bv 
T. H. ROBINSON. Qs. 6d. net. 


“The Song of Frithiof” is a genuine addition to the store of English ballad poctry for young people. 


—__ —_ —_— a —_—_—_—- ——_—————_— 


NEW STORIES FOR GIRLS 





By MARJORY ROYCE. By BRENDA GIRVIN. 

THE UNWILLING SCHOOLGIRL. THE GIRL SCOUT: The Story of Aggie 
Coloured Illustrations by JAMES DURDEN. Crown 8vo, Phillips, and her Amateur Patrol. Coloured 
cloth, 5s. | Illustrations by N. TENISON. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

FINE ART BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 

GRIMM’S FAIRY TALES. THE BOOK OF BABY BIRDS. 

With many Coloured Illustrations by NOEL POCOCK, Descriptions by FLORENCE E. DUGDALE. Many hand- 
7s. 6d. net, in box. some Plates in Colour by E. J. DETMOLD. 6s. net. 

THE ROSE FAIRY BOOK. SUSAN. 


Edited by Mrs. HERBERT STRANG. Containing a large 


. jietia » . » » one ° 
collection of Fairy Stories, gathered from various sources. A most dainty and artistic book for children. Containing 12 








Twelve Plates in Colour and many Black-and-White Ilustra- Plates in Colour by LILIAN PRICE HACKER. Beautifully 
tions by L. A. GOVEY. Gs, net. printed and bound. 5s, net. 
NEW ANIMAL BOOKS BY CECIL ALDIN 
CECIL ALDIN’S MERRY PARTY. MAC: the Adventures of a_ Scotch 
Containing 30 Plates in Colour and numerous Black-and- Terrier Among Strangers. Containing 24 llates 
White lustrations by CECIL ALDIN. 7s. 6d. net. in Colour by CECIL ALDIN. - net. 


THE MONGREL PUPPY BOOK. Containing 12 Plates in Colour and numerous Black-and-White Illustrations 
by CECIL ALDIN. 2s. 6d, net, and 1s. 6d, net. 


THE NEW PEEK-A-BOOS. By CHLOE PRESTON. 





This Series of fand ing Picture books has already attained wide popularity. 
THE PEEK-A-BOOS’ HOLIDAY. THE PEEK-A-BOO JAPS. 
18 Plates in Colour and Humorous Verses. 6s. net. 12 Plates in Colour and Humorous Verses. 3s. 6d. net. 


THE PEEK-A-BOOS AMONG THE BUNNIES. 5 Plates in Colour and numerous Black-and-Whito 
Hlustrations, 2s. 6d. net. 


TWO DELIGHTFUL STORIES FOR CHILDREN 








By VIOLET BRADBY. By FLORENCE E. DUGDALE, 
THE CAPEL COUSINS. IN LUCY’S GARDEN. : 
Illustrated in Colour and Black-and-White by C. E. BROCK. Illustrated in Colour and Black-and-White by JOHN 
2s. 6d. CAMPBELL. 2s. 6d. 


— 


HENRY FROWDE AND HODDER & STOUGHTON. 
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MARTIN SECKER’S AUTUMN BOOKS 


The Dramatic Works of 
ST. JOHN HANKIN 
Edited by John Drinkwater 


Many people will be glad to possess the work of one of 
the most brilliant and sincere of the modern dramatists 
in a definitive library edition, whch will include a 
number of hitherto uncollected essays on the theatre 
that contain some of the author’s most polished and 
encertaining work. In writing his critical introduction 
Mr. John Drinkwater has had the advice of Mrs. 
Hankin, and his endeavour has been to analyse the 
dramatist’s relation to the modern revival in the theatre. 
The edition will be in three volumes, small quarto, 
bound in buckram, and will be limited in number to 
1,000 copies. The type will be distributed. Each 
volume will have a Frontispiece reproduced in photo- 
gravure. The volumes will not be sold separately, and 
the price for the set of three will be 25s. net. 
(November. 


The CUMBERLAND LETTERS 
By Clementina Black 


The material from which the volume is derived is an 
immense collection of manuscript letters written to or 
by the Cumberland brothers in the latter years of the 
eighteenth century. Both being industrious and viva- 
cious letter-writers, their correspondence gives a first- 
hand picture of the life of the period, in London, at the 
University, and at a country parsonage. The volume 
is well illustrated from contemporary unpublished 
portraits in the possession of the family and elsewhere. 
** As engrossing as an Arnold Bennett novel,” says The 
Observer. Medium 8vo, 16s. net. [Ready. 


THOMAS HARDY 
A Critical Study by Lascelles Abercrombie 


Mr. Abercrombie's book is strictly critical, cons'dering 
the works as a whole, with especial relation to The 
Dynasts. This is the first serious attempt to consider 
Mr. Hardy’s place in English literature, and it is the 
first prose work of one of our younger writers, who has 
already won distinction as a = Frontispiece in 
Photograyure. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. [Ready. 


WILLIAM MORRIS 
A Critical Study by John Drinkwater 


**We have nothing but praise for this most valuable 
introduction to the study of a great poet.” —Atheneum. 
“* Mr. Drinkwater has written not only an elucidating, 
but a beautiful volume.”— Evening Standard. ‘A 
real contribution te criticism,” says The Sunday Times, 
and ‘‘really remarkable” is the verdict of The Daily 
Telegraph. Frontispiece in Photogravure. Demy 
8vo, 7s. 6d. net. [Ready. 


FOUNTAINS IN THE SAND 


Rambles among the Oases of Tunisia 
By Norman Douglas 


Mr. Norman Douglas’s vivid description of a very 
informal joursey through the dried-up oceans of old 
Atlantis and among the oases should please a large 
circle of readers, for in addition to the intrinsic interest 
of his subject he is gifted with a literary style which is 
invested with beauty. The book is well illustrated. 
** Worthy to be set beside ‘ Eothen’,” says The Evening 
Standard. Wide demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. [ Ready. 


THOSE UNITED STATES 
By Arnold Bennett 


In this record of impressions of a visit to the United 
States the author has had no other purpose than to 
set down, humorously but honestly, the things that 
really interested him; he has in particular avoided 
any attempt to deal with those matters which, theo- 
retically and traditionally, ought to appeal to travellers, 
unless such matters did, in fact, happen to appeal to 
him. In describing what he saw, Mr. Bennett uses the 
methods with which he has familiarised the public in 
his lighter novels. ‘‘ There is vitality and glow on 
every page,” says The Pall Mall Gazette, “‘ it is vivid, 
exuberant, energetic.” Large crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
Ready, 


CARRIAGES AND COACHES 
Their History and their Evolution 
By Ralph Straus 


Several books have been written upon the vehicle, but 
almost without exception these have been compiled by 
coachbuilders or professional designers for those who 
may be more particularly interested in the purely 
technical aspect of the question. In the present volume 
Mr. Ralph Straus tells the story, in rough chronological 
sequence, and from the historical rather than the 
technical standpoint, of the progress of the vehicle, 
from the earliest times until the general adoption of 
motor traction. The illustrations are very numerous, 
adequately supplementing Mr. Straus’s text. Medium 
8vo, 18s. net. (Ready. 


THOMAS ARMSTRONG, C.B. 
A Memoir 


The late Thomas Armstrong, C.B., himself an artist, 
was for many years Director for Art at the South Ken- 
sington Museum. The nucleus of the book is formed 
by the autobiographical notes which he made in recent 
years, and which deal largely with his life in Paris at 
the time his lifelong friendships were made with George 
du Maurier, Sir Edward Poynter, T. R. Lamont, 
Whistler, and others. The book will have the advan- 
tage of being revised by Mr. William de Morgan, and 
the illustrations will include reproductions of Mr. 
Armstrong’s own work, and some hitherto unpublished 
sketches by Du Maurier. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
{[ Ready. 


GEORGE GISSING 
A Critical Study by Frank Swinnerton 


Mr. Swinnerton’s book has the prime merit of pre- 
senting, for the first time in detail, a fresh survey of 
the novels and miscellaneous writings of a craftsman 
who occupies a distinct place in late nineteenth- 
century literature. Such a book, analytical and 
sympathetic, should, until further biographical material 
is forthcoming, take its place as a sincere attempt to 
estimate Gissing’s position among modern writers of 
fiction. Frontispiece in Photograyure. Demy 8vo, 
7s. 6d. net. [ Ready. 


A. C. SWINBURNE 
A Critical Study by Edward Thomas 


This is a study of the spirit of Swinburne’s work, 
chiefly through his poetry, of which it is the first full 
and detailed examination. The writer’s aim is to define 
the emotional and intelectual effect of his verse, and to 
analyse the means used to produce it ; and as a founda- 
tion he has used all Swinburne’s published and privately 
printed writings. Mr. Edward Thomas’s book will be 
awaited with interest by all lovers of good poetry and 
sound criticism. Frontispiece in Photogravure. Demy 
8yvo, 7s. 6d. net. [ November. 


PEER GYNT 


A New Translation by R. Ellis Roberts 


**Peer Gynt” is, perhaps, Ibsen’s greatest work. At 
present it can only be adequately known by those who 
can read it in the original. Mr. Ellis Roberts’s version 
has had two aims—a strict keeping to the sense of the 
great original, and an attempt to keep the luxuriant 
rhyme and rhythm of the poem. Large crown 8vo, 
5s. net. [November. 


KENSINGTON RHYMES 


By Compton Mackenzie 


Illustrated in Line and Colour by 
J. R. Monsell 


The many admirers of Mr. Compton Mackenzie's versa- 
tility will wel the publication of this volume of 
children’s verse. The book is an unpretentious one. 
It is written entirely from the child’s point of view, and 
those who remember in “‘ Carnival” the author's grace- 
ful analysis of early childhood will look forward to it 
with eagerness. The pictures, which include eight full- 
page illustrations in colour, are by Mr. J. R. Monsell, 
and they will be found to interpret very happily the spirit 
of the author’s text. Crown 4to, 5s. net. [Ready. 
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NEW COLOUR BOOKS. 


Folk-Tales of Bengal. By the kev 
LAL BEHARI DAY. With 32 Ilustrations in Colour by 
Warwick Goble. Crown 4to. 15s. net. Also Edition de 
Luze, limited to 150 copies, printed on hand-made paper and 
pound in vellum. Demy 4to. 42s. net. 

“WW . ” , i da 
ng ye en rape ye he = : tee jant 


Cagination and a delight in exquisite detail.” 


White-Ear and Peter: the Story 


of a Fox and a Fox-Terrier. By NEILS 








HEIBERG. With 16 Coloured Plates by Cecil Aldin. 
Pott 4to. 6s. net. 
mre FICTION. 

H. G. WELLS'S NEW BOOK. 
Marriage. Second Impression. 6s. 
MAURICE HEWLETTS NEW BOOK. 
Mrs. Lancelot. 6s. 
JAMES STEPHENS'S NEW BOOK. 
The Crock of Gold. 5s. net. 


Tur Giorne.—‘* We have read nothing quite like ‘The Crock of Gold.’ It 
has a charm and humour peculiar to itself, and places its author high in the 
yanks of imaginative poetic writers.” 





i BOOK FOR THE YOUNG. 

The Magic World. by ©. NEsBIT, Author 
of “The Magic City,” ete. With Mlustrations by H. R. 
MILLAR and SPENCER PRYSE. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


MUSIC. 
Interpretation in Song. by HARRY 
PLUNKET GREENE. Extra crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


Tus Aruexzum.—‘‘ A hook which every singer starting in his profession 
should read. . . . A feature of the volume is the free and easy style of the 
writing ; moreover, Mr. Greene has a strong sense of humour. 

*,* This work forms Vol. V. of “The Musician’s Library,” 
a new Series issued in conjunction with Messrs. Stainer and Bell, 
Ltd. 


THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY. 
DR. H. B. SWETE’S NEW WORK. 


The Holy Spirit in the Ancient 
Church. A Study of Christian Teaching 
in the Age of the Fathers. By HENRY 
BARCLAY SWETE, D.D., D.Litt., Regius Professor of 
Divinity in the University of Cambridge, and Hon. Canon 
of Ely. 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 

Tur Trwes.—‘‘ In view of the religious controversies which are beginning to 
herald the establishment of the Christian faith in these countries, the book 
which Professor Swete has given us should be of distinet valve... This 
echolarly and illuminating volume.” 


The Second Epistle of the Apostle 


Paul to the Corinthians. Introduction, Text, 
English Translation and Notes. By ALLAN MENZIES, 
D.D., Professor of Divinity and Biblical Criticism, St. Mary’s 
College, University of St. Andrews. 8vo. 6s. net. 

On the Consciousness of the 
Universal and the Individual. A Contribution 
to the Phenomenology of the Thought Processes. Thesis 
approved for the Degree of Doctor of Science in the University 
cf London. By FRANCIS AVELING, Ph.D. (Louvain), 
D.Se.,D.D. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. ; 

Second Edition with Indez. 
A Short Study of Ethics. py cnances 


¥. DARCY, D.D., Bishop of Down. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


Just Before the Dawn. The Life 


and Work of Ninomiya Sontoku. By R. Cc. 
ARMSTRONG, M.A. Crown 8yo. 6s. 6d. net. 
ECONOMICS AND SOCIOLOGY. Sas. 
VOLUME ITI. NOW READY. 
Principles of Economics. pyp:.v.c. 


PIERSON, Translated from the Dutch by A. A. WOTZEL. 
Volume IT. 8vo. 10s. net. 


+" Previously published, Volume I. 10s. net. 


Child Labour in City Streets. 


by E. N. CLOPPER, Pb.D. Illustrated. Globe 8vo. 
5s. 6d. net. 


Soci 
ocial Progress in Contemporary 


upope, By PF. A. OGG, Ph.D. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. net. 
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Macmillan & Co.s New Books. 


BIOGRAPHY, TRAVEL, HISTORY, AND SPORT. 


Narrative of the Visit to India 
of Their Majesties King Geo V. and 
Queen Mary, and of the Coronation Durbar 
held at Delhi, 12th December, 1911. By tho 
HON. JOHN FORTESCUE. With 32 Illustrations. 8vo. 
10s. 6d. net. 

*,* This work constitutes the official record of the Visit and 

Durbar. 


Second Edition Now Ready. 


Across Australia. py Banpwin sPENcer, 
C.M.G., M.A., F.R.S., and F. J. GILLEN, Special Magistrate, 
and Sub-Protector of Aborigines for South Australia. With 
Coloured and other Illustrations and Maps. In 2 vols. 
Second Edition. 8vo. 21s. net. 

Tur Sranpanp,—* ‘Across Australia’ has no mean value as a contribution 
to our knowledge of tribal customs, while as a narrative it possesses very 
great interest for the ordinary reader.”* 


’ 
A Tramp’s Sketches. py srepuen 
GRAHAM, Author of “Undiscovered Russia” With 
Frontispiece. Extra Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


Datty News.—“ Mr. Graham walked, mainly at random, from the Caucasus 
to Jerusalem ; and he bas given us in this robust book a classic of educated yet 


Marie Antoinette: Her Early 


Youth: 1770-1774 By LADY YOUNGHUSBAND. 
Illustrated. 8vo, 15s. net. 


Cheaper Re-issue. 


Memorials of Edward Buprne- 
Jones. By G.B.-J. Illustrated. 2 Vols. 8vo. 5s. net. 


The Minority of Henry the Third. 
By KATE NORGATE, Author of “England under the 
Angevin Kings,” etc. 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 

Tur Tiwes.—‘ It makes a valuable addition to its three predecessors from 
her pen, and it inspires a hope that she will not leave the reign of the man 
unchronicled now that she has completed that of the boy.” 


The Adventures of an Elephant 
Hunter. By JAMES SUTHERLAND, Illustrated. 8vo. 
7s. 6d. net. 

Tur Gione.—* At every turn he is in imminent danger of his life, and we 
marvel at his wonderful luck, Yet his story is so simply and modestly told 
that it compels belief.” 


A History of the United States. 
By EDWARD CHANNING, Professor of History at Harvard 
University. Vol. III. The American Revolution, 1761-1789. 
8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

*,* Previously published Vols. I. and IT. 10s. 6d. net each. 


ART AND LITERATURE. 
FREDERIC HARRISON’S NEW WORK. 


Among My Books; Centenaries, 
Reviews, Memoirs. By FREDERIC HARRISON, 
Extra Crown 8vo. 7s. Gd. net. 

Tue Damy Curosicie.—* A book stuffed full of good reading.’ 


Byzantine Churches in Constan- 
tinople, their History and Architecture. By 
ALEXANDER VAN MILLINGEN, M.A., D.D., Professor of 
History, Robert College, Constantinople, assisted by RAMSAY 
TRAQUAIR, A.R.1.B.A., Lecturer on Architecture, College of 
Art, Edinburgh, W. 8. GEORGE,A.R.C.A.and A. B. HEN DBR- 
SON, F.S.A. With Maps, Plans, and Lilustrations. Super- 
royal 8vo. 3ls. 6d. net. 

Tux Aruzsyeum.—‘* We have nothing but praise and gratitude for this 
splendid volume. ‘The illustrations, whether photographs or architectural 
drawings, are of the highest value. The text itself is written im a clear and 
modest style, full of references to authority, interesting anecdote, sympathy, 
and spirit from beginning to end.” 


Mornings with Masters of Art. 
By H. H. POWERS, Ph.D. ITllustrated. S8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


Six Lectures on the Inns of Court 
and of Chancery. Delivered in the Middle Templo 


Hall during Easter and Trinity Terms, 1912. With Map. 
Crown 8vo. Ils. net. |New Shilling Library. 
The Lecturers were:—W. BLAKE ODGERS, K.cC., BE. M. 


UNDERDOWN, K.C., A. RB. INGPEN, K.C., J. DOUGLAS 
WALKER, K.C., and H. E. DUKE, K.C.,, MP. 


CLASSICS. 


A Study in Homeric 
By WALTER LEAP, Litt.D., sometime 
With Maps, Plans, and 


Troy: 
Geography. 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Ifustrations. Svo. 12s. net. 

Tur Trees.—** It was high time for this beok to be written ; and by writing 
it Mr. Leaf has wade a notable addition to the service which he bas already 
rendered te Homeric study as editor and joimt trauslater ef the Liad,” 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 
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Mr. MURRAY’S LIST. 





READY ON THURSDAY NEXT, NOVEMBER 7, 


The GIRLHOOD of 
QUEEN VICTORIA. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE PRIVATE DIARY OF HER 
MAJESTY FROM HER 13ra YEAR (1832) TILL 
HER MARRIAGE IN 1840. 


Published by authority of His Majesty the King. 
Edited by VISCOUNT ESHER, G.C.B., G.C.V.O. 
Two Vols. With Illustrations. Medium 8vo, 36s. net. 





LADY LYTTELTON’S 
LETTERS. 


Edited by the Hon. Mrs. H. WYNDHAM. Portraits, 15s. net. 
83rd Impression in the Press. 


“One might continue threading good stories together like 
beads on a necklace. The book is one which everybody will read 
and everybody will enjoy, and it is a perfect example of the way in 
which such a volume should be prepared.”— Westminster Gazette. 


“Intimate and charming glimpses of the earlier years of 
Queen Victoria, as Sovereign, wife, and mother, and of the 
childhood of the late King Edward and his sister, the Princess 
Royal, appear in the correspondence of Sarah Spencer, Lady 
Lyttelton.”—Daily Telegraph. 





CHARACTER SKETCHES FROM 


THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 1886-7. 
By = 4 Rt. Hon. SIR RICHARD TEMPLE, Bart. 
10s. 6d. net. 


LORD BURGHERSH. 
Edited by Miss RACHEL WEIGALL. Illustrated. 12s. net. 


VEDIC INDEX OF NAMES AND 


SUBJECTS. 
By PROFESSOR A. A. MACDONNELL and Dr. A. B. 
KEITH. Two Vols. 12s. net each. Published for the 
Government of India. 











A HISTORY OF SOUTH AMERICA, 
New Edition. With an additional Chapter bringing 
the History to the present day. 

By CHARLES EDMUND AKERS. With Illustrations. 
21s, net. 


THE GREEK THINKERS. 
A History of Ancient Philosophy. 
By THEODOR GOMPERZ. Demy 8vo. 4 Vols. 14s. net 
each, Vol. I1V.—Aristotle and his Successors. [ Ready next week, 


TO MESOPOTAMIA AND KURDISTAN 


IN DISGUISE. 
By E. B. SOANE. Mllustrated. 12s. net. 


THE NAVY LEAGUE ANNUAL, 
ee by ALAN H. BURGOYNE, M.P. With Illustrations. 
5s. net. 


POEMS, NEW AND OLD. 
By HENRY NEWBOLT. 6s.net. Also an Edition de Luxe. 
10s. 6d. net. 

















6s. Novels in great Demand. 6s. 
BUNCH GRASS H. A. Vacwstr 
SIMON BRANDIN Paut Neuman 
GLAMOUR Bonun Lyrncu 
STREET of the FLUTE PLAYER H. Dz Vere Sracrooiez 
THE ENLIGHTENMENT OF SYLVIA A.D. Picxerrna 
MUDDLING THROUGH Lavy Naprer or Maapara 





ES 


THE BRITISH 
BATTLE FLEET: 


Its Inception and Growth throughout the Centuries 


By FRED T. JANE 


Mr. Leyland, the editor of “ The 

Navy,” in arecent article stated that 

“what is really wanted is a book 

which tells us everything about 
LIFE IN THE NAVY 

AS IT WAS AND AS IT IS” 


THE BRITISH BATTLE FLEET 


exactly fulfils this expressed need, and 
in this book 
Mr. FRED T. JANE 
also emphatically affirms that our 
Fleet owes its present strength to a 


GERMAN AGITATION 
for the improvement of the British Navy 


THE BRITISH BATTLE FLEET 


contains 25 large plates in full colour by 


2is.nct W. L. WYLLIE, R.A., 21s. net 


together with 16 Photographs of Ships, 
9 Portraits, and 25 Maps, Plans, & Diagrams 


aBok WILDERNESS 
6s, not ann JUNGLE 


By F. G. AFLALO (Traveller, Naturalist, and Sportsman). 
llustrated in Colour and Biack and White by E. CALDWELL 
**It’s a delightful book all through.”—RUDYARD KIPLING. 


S. W. PARTRIDGE & CO. Ltd. Old Bailey 








London: 


ENGLISH MEDIAEVAL ARCHITECTURE 
By CYRIL E. POWER, A.R.I.B.A. 
Feap. 8vo, cloth gilt. With Eight Plates and Four Hundred and Sixteen 
lllustrations, 
In Two Vols. 5s. net. 

“Tt would really seem as if at last a new spirit has breathed over the English 
text-books of Gothic Architecture. Mr. Power's book is quite startlingly 
modern.’’—Journal of the Royal Institute of British Architects. 

TALBOT & CO., 13 PATEBRNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C. 


Messrs. SOTHERAN’S WEST-END HOUSE 
Is NOW IN ENLARGED PREMISES AT 
43 PICCADILLY, W. 
(Opposite PRINCE’S HALL.) 
BOOKS, ENGRAVINGS AND AUTOGRAPHS 
on View; Valued for Probate; Bought for Cash, 
Telephone: Mayfair 3601, Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London. 











HATCHARDS, Booksellers. 
A FAMOUS SHOP 


Established 1783, 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 


a Peerage, 1911, 24s.; Fairbairn’s Book of 

Crests, last edition, 2 vols., 25s. ; Debrett’s Peerage, 1910, 2 vols., 7s. 6d.; 
Balzac’s Works, “Caxton Edition,” 58 vols., £7 7s.; Eddy’s Science and 
Health, 10s. 6d.; Houssaye’s Waterloo, 35s. ; Whistler Portfolio, 42s,; Smith's 
Birds of Wiltshire, 7s. 6d.; Thackeray's Vanity Fair, 1848, Ist edition, uew, 
half morocco, £4 43.; Dickens, 22 vols., leather, fine set, £22; Myers’ Humaa 
Personality, 2 vols., 32s. 6d. ; Hartmann’s Life of Paracelsus ; Life of Jehoshua, 
4s.each. Hume, Queens of Old Spain, 6s. Send also for Catalogue. I have 
always 100,000 Bargains on hand, If you want a book and have failed to find it 
elsewhere, try me. I am the most expert Bookfinder extant,—BAKER'S 
GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright St., BIRMINGHAM, 


OOKS WANTED.—Ency. Britannica, first and last 

editions; Daniel’s Voyages: Alice in Wonderland, 1865 and 1866; Lilford’s 
Birds; Complete sets of Standard Authors; Books with coloured plates or 
ublished in monthly numbers. Views of America and Colonies: ipling’s 
Yorks, Vols. 22 and 23. Books Bought. Any Quantity. Immediate Cash.— 
Hector’s Great Bookshop, Birmingham. 


NOTICE.—The INDEX to the SPECTATOR is published half-yearly, from 




















LONDON: JOHN MURRAY, 


January to June, and from ‘mp to December, on the third Saturday in January 
and July. Cloth Cases for the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through any 
Bookseller or N gent or from the Office at 1s, 6d, each, By post, 16, 9d, 
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THREE FINE 
MILLS & BOON VOLUMES. 


MY PARISIAN YEAR 


By MAUDE ANNESLEY. 
With 16 Illustrations from photographs and 1 in Colour. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d, net. 


PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ The ‘ joie de vivre’ radiates from its pages.. 
never dull or commonplace.” 


OBSERVER.—“ Lots of wrinkles . ..a sprightly book.” 


EVENING STANDARD.—“ What Max O’Rell did for our countrymen Maude 
Annesley does for his.” 


SCOTSMAN.—* Convincing as well as highly entertaining.” 

COUNTRY LIFE.—“‘ This very happy book. . .. Always vivacious and 
amusing.” 

WORLD.—* Entertaining, most quaintly illustrated, and most informing.” 

TRUTH.—“ It is a delightful book.” 


MY SUDAN YEAR 


By E. S. STEVENS, 
Author of “The Veil,” “The Lure,” &c. With 40 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 10g, Gd. net. 


BRITISH WEEKLY.—“* Will take its place among the best of Sudanese travel 
books.” 


DUNDEE ADVERTISER.—“ Really delightful ... Those who remember 
Miss Stevens’ Sudanese pictures in the second half of ‘The Lure’ will know 
what to expect, and it is very high praise to say they will not be disappointed.” 


STAN DARD.—* Gives many delightful little pictures of the people, their 
manners and customs, and much that is attractive.” 
SCOTSMAN.—“ An interesting and informative book.” 


SPHERE.—* The pleasant easy style makes the book very attractive.” 


RAMBLES IN IRELAND 


By ROBERT LYND, 


Author of “ Home Life in Ireland.” With 5 Illustrations in Colour, and 25 from Photographs. Crown 8yo. 6s, 


DAILY NEWS.—“ This fascinating book. ... Ought to be welcomed far and 
wide for its honesty, its clearness of eye, its distinction of style.... Mr. Lynd’s 
book is a fresh testimony to the indefeasible dreams of that Western land.” 

PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“* Mr. Lynd’s delightful book, which he presents 
with beauty simple and unaffected.” 

TIMES.—“ Mr. Lynd gets at the heart of the people of the country, and 
imparts his knowledge in a bright, unconventional, arresting way.” 

ABERDEEN FREE PRESS.—‘ A_ vivacious, graphic narrative .. . 
Altogether enjoyable.” 

WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—* Most delightful experiences. ... Mr. Lynd 


has the faculty of winning the confidence of all kinds of wayfarers on his 
travels.” 





MILLS & BOON, LTD., 49 RUPERT STREET, LONDON, WwW. 
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From WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & Co.’s LIST 





Caravan Tales. 


Adapted from the German of Havrr and others by J. G@. Horn- 
stein. Illustrated in Colour by Norman Ault. 5s. net. 
Fancy cloth boards. 

A most attractive volume, which may be regarded either as a Fine 
Art Gift-Book, or as a volume of exciting Romance. Illustrated 
in colour by Norman Ault, the reproductions being mounted on 
toned paper. 


NEW BOOKS AT THE LIBRARIES. 


Porches and Fonts. 


THEIR LITURCICAL USES AND ARCHITECTURAL BEAUTIES. 


By J. Charles Wall, Author of “The Tombs of the Kings of 
England,” “Shrines of British Saints,” &c. Royal 8vo, cloth 
boards, 10s. Gd. net. With 150 Illustrations from Drawings 
by the Author. 

**We have nothing but praise for the wealth of material relating to Porches 
that Mr. Wall has gathered ; the illustrations, all by the author, are numerous, 
and carefully drawn with a delicate touch.’’"—Athenzum. 








The Mighty Army. 


By W. M. Letts. [Illustrated in Colour by Stephen Reid. 
5s. net. Fancy paper boards with coloured medallion. 
This handsome and attractive volume deals with the story-lives of 
great Christian leaders. A coloured illustration of an incident 
in each life is given, and under it is another coloured illustration 
of the Abbey or Church with which the life was connected, 

There are also initials and tail pieces. 


The King’s Scout. 


M. Smith-Masters. [Illustrated by C. E. Brock. 
A large handsome Volume. Cloth boards, 2s. 

Full of present-day interest, from a practical knowledge of Boys and 
of Scouting. It carries the hero through all the stages of 
Scout-craft. 


The Children’s Poets. 


Vol. 1. Scott. Illustrated by A. G Walker. 


Vol. II. Longfellow. Illustrated by Charles Robin- 
son. 1s. Gd. net, each. Cloth, gilt top. 

This new series, edited by Mary Macleod, on the lines of our 
popular “Children’s Bookshelf,” are intended to serve as an 
Introduction to the more complete works of the great Masters. 
A few simple notes have been added, The Illustrations are in 
Colour and Black-and-White. 


Great Men of the Bible. 


THE STORY OF DANIEL. By Bisnor Ossorns. 

THE STORY OF DAVID. By H. L. Tarzor. 

THE STORY OF ELIJAH & ELISHA. By H. L. Tartor. 
Illustrated boards, cloth back, 1s. net each. 


This new series of books for Boys and Girls will deal with Great 
Men of the Bible. The Story of Daniel has been 
specially written by Bishop Osborne, Author of “ The Saviour 
King,” and the companion volumes, the Story of David 
and the Story of Elijah and Elisha, are both by H. L. 
Taylor. Each volume contains 3 Coloured Illustrations by 
J. Ayton Symington, and several Black-and-White Illustrations 
by G. W. Rhead and others. 





By 
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WwW. M. LETTS’S NEW NOVEL. 
THE ROUGH WAY. 
THE ROUGH WAY. 
THE ROUGH WAY. 


By W. M. Letts, Author of “ Diana Dethroned.” 
Price 6s., at all the Libraries. 


BY A NEW WRITER. 





WHEN THE SHADOWS FALL 

WHEN THE SHADOWS FALL 

WHEN THE SHADOWS FALL 
By Elisabeth Eaton. At all the Libraries. 5s. not. 





ey 


STILL IN DEMAND AT THE LIBRARIES. 


One Look Back. 


Rt. Hon. G. W. E. Russell. Cloth, 10s. 6d. nek 
BIOGRAPHY. 


Archbishop Maclagan. 


By F. D. How. 16s. net. [2nd Edition, 


A Shepherd of the Veld: 
The Life of Bishop Key. 














By Godfrey Callaway. 2s. 6d. net. [2nd Edition, 
REMINISCENCES. 
C6 +E 
1 Remember. 
By Canon Horsley. 7s. 6d. net. [2nd Edition, 
FICTION. 7 . 
Jim Davis. 
John Masefield. Cloth, 6s. 





By Land and by Water. 


Ella Fuller Maitland. Cloth, 6s. 


A Bishop Amongst Bananas: 


or Work and Experiences in a unique Diocese. 


By the Right Rev. Herbert Bury, D.D., Bishop of British 
Honduras and Central America. With numerous Illustrations 
from photographs. Cloth, 6s. 








A Selection from DARTON’S FINE ART SERIES. 


Each volume printed on suzerfine paper, profusely Illustrated in the best style by Popular Artists, cloth board, gilt top, 8{ by 53, price GS. ; calf 10S. Gd. ad 


A WONDER BOOK OF BEASTS. 
By F. J. HARVEY DARTON. 


A WONDER BOOK OF OLD ROMANCE. 
By F. J. HARVEY DARTON. 

THE BOOK OF KING ARTHUR AND 

HIS NOBLE KNIGHTS. 


By MARY MACLEOD. [4th Edition. 
STORIES FROM THE FAERIE QUEENE. 

By MARY MACLEOD. [6th Edition, 
‘A BOOK OF BALLAD STORIES. 

By MARY MACLEOD. 


TALES OF THE CANTERBURY PILGRIMS. 
By F. J. HARVEY DARTON. [4th Edstion, 





CAPTIVE ROYAL CHILDREN. 


By G@ 1, WHITHAM. 
THE SHAKESPEARE STORY BOOK. 

By MARY MACLEOD. [4th Edition, 
CHILDREN OF THE DAWN. 


Old Taies of Greece. By E F. BUCKLEY. 
THE HISTORY of the FAIRCHILD FAMILY: 
By Mrs. SHERWOOD. 
FAIRY-TALES FROM GRIMM. 
Illustrated by GORDON BROWNE, R.1L. [4th Edition, 
FAIRY-TALES FROM HANS ANDERSEN. 
illustrated by GORDON BROWNE, R.I. 
&c, &C, &aC 


A List of this well-known Series post-free on application. 


— 
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